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“OLD AND NEW. 





Att Europe is discussing the relations of Church and State. All 
America, save a few crotchety critics, is indifferent to those relations, 
takes it for granted that we have solved every problem, and that’ 
we are in no danger from any collision of the two. While every 
journal and every dinner-table in Europe discusses these relations 

ily, there are not a thousand people in America, outside the circle 
of the Roman clergy, who give to them a word or a thought. 

Hyacinthe Loyson, popularly called “ Father Hyacinthe ” among 
us, has challenged attention and surprise by his new statement in 
the matter, which has seriously offended some of. those who thought 

: they were his best friends. The address is strong, haughty perhaps, 
or self-asserting. It is very interesting, because it shows the Protest- 
ant world what they ought to have understood very well before, — that 
the real Old Catholics have no wish to commit themselves to the 
Protestant system ; that they really believe in a visible union of the 
whole Church ; and that they are at work, not to make of themselves 
one more sect, but to bring about this visible union. When they 
said that they believed in the Catholic-Church without an infallible 
pope, and without a Society of Jesuits, they said just what they 
meant. When an English churchman sdys, “I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church,” he means that he believes in it as a possibility to be 
preyed for and hoped for. But the Old Catholics mean that they 

lieve, that in very fact there is such a church; that their own old 
church may be made to do its work as the visible union of the 
Church of Christ. They hope, perhaps, that it may include within 
itself the Protestant churches, as'a Jesuit-ridden Church has failed 
todo. Even with a thousand bishops against them, and with the 
necessity of beginning almost anew, they mean to achieve these 
results in this age ; and they aim at nothing less. 

This address of Hyacinthe Loyson will become historical. In the 
outset, he defends himself with energy against what he calls the 
calumny which charges him with trimming, and attempting to return 
to his allegiance to Rome. It isin his defence that there comes in 
the e about his child, which is already famous. Z 

“ Thave no reply to the calumny which was imagined in folly, and 
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wrought out in malice; folly which I despise, and malice which I 
despise yet more, — the calumny which says I went to Rome to make 
my peace with the Vatican. For that, two things would be needed, — 
first, for the pope to renounce his personal infallibility, and, next, that 
he should bless the cradle of my child.” Ys 

But, after this defence of himself against this charge, ther@fellows 
a carefully-wrought protest against the theories of many of those 
who are offering the Old Catholics advice. And this protest is so 
vigorous, that it has done a great deal toward renewing the charge, 
so far are the more ultra of his supporters dissatisfied with what they 
think the slowness of his steps. Whether these dissatisfied friends 
were ever Roman Catholics, or whether they were old Protestants 
who thought they had an out-and-out convert in Loyson after his 
marriage, does not yet appear. But Loyson is even defiant in the 
way in which he addresses such partisans. 

“Catholicism,” he teaches us, “in her fundamental doctrines, 
means to state in formulas the sense and purport of Revelation. To 
leave these formulas which represent. the colléctive, laborious, and, as 
I do not fear to say, luminous conscience of the Catholic ages, is 
to leave Catholicism itself. I respect those who are outside, either 
in separate philosophies, or in a Christianity more or less individualis- 
tic. Both piety and sciencefind admirable representatives among 
them: but they are not Catholics; they would be the first to say so.” 

Here Father Loyson is not quite right. But, about his meaning, 
there can be no question. He goes on to show the worthlessness of 
that “vulgar deism, which is the antipodes of science and serious 
piety, of which the man of true religious necessities will always say, 
* My soul loatheth this light bread,’ as in the days of Moses.” And 
he brings illustrations of the present danger of a drift of the Old 
Catholic movement into this “vulgar deism.” The climax of this 
part of his address is this : — 

** No one has preached, as I have, the necessity of the choice of the 
pastors by the people. I mean the people who are really believers, 
Catholic in truth, and not iA name alone. Here would be a return 
to the constitution of the Church in its best days. It is indeed the 
only way to keep free from the oppressions of the hierarchy of the 
moment. But, because the people choose the preachers, shall they 
choose the doctrines which are to be taught? Such democracy as that 
will never be ours.” 

This closing epigram, we are told; was received with applause by 
those who heard it. And Father Loyson went on to maintain the 
necessity of the apostolic succession in the designation of the priest 
elected as pastor by the people. 

“Beneath the popular choice, the person elected finds a power 
more lofty and more sacred,— it comes from hands which have in- 
herited it from the hands of apostles ; it derives from them through 
a chain of bishops never broken; and it descends even to us, by 
virtue of that mysterious and mighty touch of which Paul speaks, 
when he says, ‘ The gift of God which is in thee by the imposition 
of my hands.’” 

The citation is unfortunate, as the critics doubtless observed at 
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once. For Paul, in fact, speaks of “ the gift which was given thee by 
the laying-on of the hands of the presbytery,” not, as M. Loyson 
makes him, “ by the laying-on of my hands.” And, as all the laying- 
on of hands that Paul himself had ever received was that of 
prophets and teachers who were with the one Church at Antioch, his 
éxample seems to serve as badly as his precept. But M. Loyson’s 
meaning, as before, is none the less distinct. It is easy to understand 
that the more advanced Protestants of Geneva should not have been 
pleased with it, whatever may have been thought:by the more decor- 
oug representatives of Calvin, who have perhaps lapsed a little from 
the boldness of his views in regard to ordination. 

His conclusion is, that the reform is simply a matter of discipline. 
True, as it renews the life of the Church, it will renew the Church 
itself, and so, in a certain sense, it will ‘renew the doctrines of the 
Church, And this must be slowly, wisely, and in the spirit of unity 
and authority. This is all that he grants to the reformers. He 
even claims that all that ‘they have done in Geneva comes within 
this rule. The election of pastors, the marriage of priests, the trans- 
lation of the liturgy, all belong to these improvements of discipline. 
And this “ programme” is only provisional, to be submitted to their 
synod and their bishop who are to be. Till they have a bishop, — 
which he hopes will be soon, — “It will be J, with the help of Bod, 
who will exercise the religious authority. I will do this, or I will 
withdraw.” This bold declaration was received with applause ; but 
we can well believe that it left a sting behind. He says, however, 


loyally and manfully, that he does not want to be bishop himself: the 
bishop should be unmarried, and he should be a Swiss. If the bishop 
and the synod disapprove the principles of the Church of Geneva, 
he shall grieve ; but he will submit. 


Now, we can well conceive that all this is read with a certain 
satisfaction by Protestants who at the bottom of their hearts wish 
there were a little pope somewhere, “if only his hands were well 
tied,” “or if he were only our dear Dr. » or, better yet, “if 
only I were pope.” “ There’s only John and I that understand 
the plan; and I’m nae sae sure of John.” This spirit is deep in 
human nature ; ‘and Protestants also are but mén. 

Without asking now, what we certainly will ask soon, whether the 
Protestant churches of this country are wise in considering the rela-+ 
tions of Church and State perfect in America, we refer now to the 
discussion by Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, because it bears on a set of 
questions which will be largely discussed among us this very year. 

With a thousand bishops of the Jesuit party against him, with a 
church of his own, which has as yet but two bishops, and perhaps not 
a hundred priests, poor Father Loyson is more interested about the 
internal discipline of his own handful, than he is about the duty 
which God has intrusted to it to perform. 

The same hallucination in its own way comes over all the separate 
religious communions, as we are likely to see this autumn. The 
Church of this country is to see the triennial assembly of the Na- 
tional Council of “* Orthodox ”’ Congregationalists, that of the General 
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Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the Biennial 
National Conference of the Unitarian and other Christian churches, 
Each of these bodies, even the last of them, which is the assembly of 
churches which are purely independent, will be harassed by the ques- 
tions with which poor Father Loyson is worried, and with his poor 
solutions of which he worries his hearers. 

Now, it is certainly worth while to remark, that, in its successful eras, 
the Church always escapes such questions. Undoubtedly it must be 
organized to achieve its great work against sin, disease, and death ; 
but that is the object of its organization, that it may be strong against 
the enemy. As for foibles or failures among its own members, or in 
- the several organizations which unite together for the attack, the 
Church may well leave them to those who are personally responsible. 
In the end it must do so. We find in history, therefore, that, when- 
ever the great communions have achieved a decided success against the 
Devil, it has been at some period when they were indifferent to the so- 
called duty of self-examination, which is only a snare, and have under- 
taken the work outside themselves ; for which only is it worth while to 
organize the great communions. This is the history of the Lutheran 
reform, the Methodist awakening, and of the great Moravian victories. 

We are fortunate in America, because we have a great national 
rm or illustration of the true work of the large organizations of 
the Church, —of what such organizations must attend to, and what 
they must not attend to. ° 

The “* United States” is a nation. It 1s a nation, not it are a 
nation. Itis a nation; and its duties are, to provide for the common 
defence, to oversee commerce between the.States, to deal with the 
Indian tribes, and to conduct negotiation with foreign powers. It 
also guarantees to each State a republican government. 

It does not attend. to the character or political status of any one 
citizen of any State. If a State permits a man to vote, the United 
States permits him to vote, and asks no questions, may ask none. 
Nay, if a State should choose for its governor a profligate, ignorant 
fool, who is a subject of a foreign power, the United States would not 
interfere, could not interfere. It has no introspective duties within any 
one State, except the possible contingency of its insisting on a repub- 
lican government where some Cesar had established a despotism. 

This last exceptional case could not exist in the Church in any of its 
national organizations. Any Cesar who wanted to rule his congregation 
would withdraw from such an organization in advance of its action. 
The analogy with the United States Government ought to teach any 
of the national churches of America that their whole work is against 
the common enemy, and the maintaining of friendly accord among 
the bodies which unite in their organization. With the virtues or 
vices, even with the faith or the works, of individuals among these 
bodies, they have nothing to do. Introspection is their ruin. A 
vigilant study of the attack on sin is their victory. 

The grotesque and preposterous side of the “ Evangelical Alliance” 
is in its meditative, analytical, and self-absorbed inquiry about the 
law of itsown being. The grand side, which is sublime, is its advance, 
all along its line, to overwhelm ignorance, disease, death, and sin. 
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BY REY. R. ST. JOHN TYRWHITT. 


NO. IX. 


Letter 19th. 


My pear May,—I am so glad 
you are corresponding secretary again ! 
for ever so many reasons, and first 
and pleasantest, because I have had a 
bit of success; and I know yourwill 
be glad enough about it not to mind 
what has followed. They hung my 
big Syrian landscape (“By the Way 
of Edom”) right on the line; and 
the Duke of Holdernesse bought it 
straight off on the Visitors’ Day — 
five hundred pounds. Of course, I 
ought to have asked a great deal 
more; but I do think it’s worth that. 
Well, then, he called in Baker Street. 
He’s quite young, you know; and 
I knew him at Ch. Ch.; and he 
wants me to go with him and the 
duchess, yachting and painting all 
spring and summer, and start direct- 
ly. His vessel is at Venice, large 

tonnage, and steam, of course, and 
earries an experienced doctor, who 
won’t have much to do, I hope. But 
they mean to run across to Alexan- 
dria, to begin with, and try Cairo in 
May, with a glance at the Desert, 
and so to Jerusalem; whence, if we 
escape unfeyered. and unbroiled, we 
come back to Athens and Corinth, 
up the Adriatic again, into the Styr- 
ian Alps, if very hot; vintage in the 
Italian lakes, or thereabouts; yacht 
round to Genoa, and home by Gibral- 
tar about October. The duchess 
wants a regular change, and seems 
likely to have it hot. Well, I have 
undertaken to go for obvious reasons, 


and we start almost directly: only sis, 


settled it this morning. I am to 
write to you as much as I can for the 
club, and have instructed Ripon to © 
do the heavy instructive work at full 
length. I shall come back to you 
with no end of sketches in the au- 
tumn. 


In the way of general advice this 
summer, I think I have nearly said 
my say about drawing and sketching, 
though in a rough way. And now as 
to choice of subject, composition, and 
color for the sketching-season. I 
notice in students’ work, as the Pan 
is always saying, and as I have often 
said to you, that almost everybody 
chooses too difficult things to do or 
to attempt. We’re all just like chil- 
dren about red, for instance. Red 
sunsets, of course, scarlet geraniums, 
red cloaks, red cheeks and roses, red 
leaves, apples, poppies, what-not. 
Everybody delights in the most diffi- 
cult color they can have to deal with ; 
for crimson or scarlet, the purest reds 
in fact, are the type of pure color. I ° 
think you had all better read the 
beginning of “ Hesperid Ogle,” ? and 
compare with it Hamerton’s capital 
observations about yellow sunsets being 
manageable by amateurs, and red ones 
unmanageable. I haven’t the book 
handy; but he says that, and that 
amateurs, or students as I call you, * 
ought to be content with yellow sun- 
sets, because the yellow will always 
look distant; and not to try red, be- 
cause that color comes at you, if it is 


1 Modern Painters, vol. v., part ix., ch. xi., p, 
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not handled very skilfully indeed. 
Which, indeed, is true; and in passing 
I may just tell you what I think the 
skill consists in, and say practically, 
that those who work hard at red ap- 
ples may, in time, paint red sunsets; 
and that the red, yellow, and green 
streaks in a Blenheim orange or any 
streaky red apple are a contrast not un- 
like red and green streaks in an evening 
sky, mutatis mutandis. Now, the ne- 
cessary skill to treat red as well as yel- 
low in such a sky would be shown, I 
think, — i 
1. In the right hue of. your red 
clouds; having the red pure enough 
(rose-madder and raw-sienna, or 
scarlet-madder and gamboge, or, above 
_all, orange-vermilion. Make a note 


of that last color: it is almost typical 
of color in its fullest brightness ; and 
it is midway between scarlet and yel- 
low, and has some of the distant qual- 
ity of yellow. I don’t mean that one 


color is naturally more distant-looking 
than another, but that such is our 
imperfect nature, that we find it easier 
to make yellow look far off in a picture 
than red). 2.In the right tone of 
your reds, none too strong or deep. 
3. On your own knowledge of the 
peculiar forms of the red streaky 
clouds near the horizon, or the fields 
of cirri aloft, or the ragged, fiery 
edges of great storm-clouds low down. 
4. On your own experience of grada- 
tion, so that you can keep your sky 
down and back by the shadows of 
your clouds, and the gradated light 
from the horizon: there’s a great 
deal in that. 5. On your experience 
of solid drawing, and color of rocks, 
- trees, and objects in general, under 
sunset-light, so that there may be 
force of tone in your middle-distance 
and foreground to throw all the sky 
back. 6. Again, on how much you 
know about solid drawing in distance 
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and foreground, so as to have massive 
forms in right perspective to give 
distance to the whole picture. In 
other words, if you can draw sunset- 
clouds, and color them, and oppose 
them, you may put them in pictures; 
but it takes a painter to doit. And, 
the younger the landscape student, the 
more he wants to do it. 

This is a fair instance of premature 
choice of over-difficult color. And 
even foreground colors of great 
brightness and purity have this special 
difficulty, that the intense hue is very 
flat, and destroys light and shade.’ 
Nobody can give the light and shade of 
scarlet geranium. Primroses are very 
difficult ; so is the purple heart’s-ease: 
if you tried to draw the delicate form 
of the petals, you could not have the 
color. And here Iam happily brought 
to one of the first rules about choice 
of subject: choose one for the sake 
of form, or for the sake of color; but, 
unless you have time to paint a pic- 
ture on the spot, don’t choose it for 
both. - Let one of the two objects de- 
cidedly take the lead, and be preferred 
to the other where their interests clash. 

But I began with our natural evil 
tendency towards beautiful subjects | 
which are too much for us. That is 
why I have such an objection to ideas 
and sentiment, and right feeling, and 
moral purpose, and all that gammon. 
You’re all art-students, and not teach- 
ers of ideas, or any of the other things, 
as far as I am concerned with you. 
I want all your attention for techni- 
cals, and you want me to attend to 
your feelings; and that amounts to 
flirtation, which I don’t practise. 
But let all observe the Pan’s rule, and 
“ don’t draw things that you love on 
account of their association: if you 
do, you are sure to be always entan- 
gled among neat brick walls, iron rail- 
ings, gravel-walks, greenhouses, and 
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quickset hedges ; besides which you will 
be always trying to make your draw- 
ing pretty or complete, which will be 
fatal to your progress. All you have 
to do is to make it right, and to learn 
as much in doing it as possible. So 
then, though you may draw any 
thing you like in a friend’s room or 
your own, down to the fire-irons or 
pattern on the carpet, be sure,you do 
it for practice, and not because it is a 
beloved carpet, or a friendly poker and 
tongs.” Also, he says, never make 
presents of your drawings; then you 
will not care too much about making 
them pretty. Cruel, I’m afraid; but 
the fact is, without cruelty one can’t 
get much real work out of a ladies’ 
sketching-club. Then don’t draw 


polished or shiny things by choice. 
A strong flash of light in a picture 
always asserts itself as the principal 
thing there, like the high light on a 


jampot. 


Indeed, I can’t bear any 
thing shiny. I like dead gold and 
frosted silver; and the most artistic 
steel I know is in the form of linked 
mail, or the damasked or the black 
Khorassan sword-blades. We have 
had a good deal before about sunshine 
versus color, and that brilliant light 
destroys hue, or is unfavorable to it. 
As a corollary to this, never draw new 
things; all fresh things, if you like, 
from buds up to babies: what I mean 
is, new-made things of man’s making. 
“You cannot have a more difficult or 
profitless study than a new eight-oar, 
ora better study than an old coal- 
barge, lying ashore, at low tide. In 
general, every thing that you think 
very ugly will be good for you to 
draw.” Of course, he excepts ladies: 
at least, I always do. It wouldn’t be 
exactly nice forany member of theclub 
to take tomaking studies of the plainer 
portion of her acquaintance ~—e 
on that principle. 
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Further: don’t draw things through 
one another; try and not have trees 
in foreground so as to draw distance 
through their branches; avoid con- 
fusion, generally speaking: you lose 
time for open-air sketching in the 
great difficulty of these matters. 
Again, which is a hard saying in a 
cultivated country, avoid all enclos- 
ures: they dwarf the whole country, 
make it angular and unmanageable. 
In the West Country the fences seem 
to swallow half the land up; but it is 
demoralizing ‘to contemplate such in- 
fernal farming, and, after all, you only 
get the idea of a formal, priggish 
wilderness. You can make capital 
studies of honeysuckles and black- 
berries in a hedgy country: I had 
rather do them than try extended 
views. 

And, per contra, as to where you 
are to look. What to look for, I can’t 
tell you; for beauty is in the eye of 
the gazer; but you will know when 
it is found. Try all banks and slopes 
for her, —anywhere where water runs 
one way, and leaves decided marks; 
and where stones are left bare, or 
natural rock, and where grass and 
trees grow on a slope, and mark the * 
anatomy of ground, as in Fig. 20. 
There is always something by a river, 
—either broken banks, or old steps, 
or lockgates, or bucks and eel-pots, or 
mossy stones and trickling water, or 
sword-flags and reeds and water- 
lilies. You most of you dwell in the. 
Midlands; and therefore your best: 
home-subjects will generally be trees: 
and cottages, unless you take to- 
architecture, which I do not want 
you to do, except for practice in line 
and perspective. But draw such 
things faithfully ; for in proportion to 
your power over them will be the 
springs you will find let loose in you 
when you get the chance of contend- 
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ing with mountains and torrents. 
But those are happiest who are best 
contented with home-subjects. No 
art-critic is any good who doesn’t 
“contradict himself” periodically ; 
and, having told you two pages off not 
to draw things because you love them, 
I now say, don’t draw them unless you 
love them. And, if the old Oil of 
Crotona thinks this worth abusing, 
some individual will make a contra- 
diction of that. 

-You all go to the seaside some- 
where, I suppose, or can reach the 
Downs somewhere. What I have to 
say on them is, that you will do 
better; when there, to look for broken 
banks, and overhanging places of 
moderate height, than to go in for 
high chalk-cliffs, unless you get 


them as masses, under special circum- 
stances, or make the most careful and 
literal close studies of their structure. 
I remember once at Brighton, seeing 
@ great cumulus of April hail-cloud 


with the black part of it bearing out 
a high white coast-cliff behind, which 
had the sun on it in front, and 
yellow sand in wreaths and heaps 
before it, and the sea, passing from 
- emerald to indigo and purple, break- 
ing against it,— white sails, and 
birds, &. That made a capital 
study of masses in blue, white, gray, 
and yellow; and you can look for 
some such effect in a chalk-country 
near the sea; but generally it is 
better to draw banks in a state of 
transition. And, for tree-studies, two 
or three trunks, with flowery ground 
below, and ivy on them, if you can 
find it, are the most rewarding things 
you can take up. 
Wherever you live, there’s always 
the sky; and the sun sets and rises, 
and clouds fly and change, over all 
things, great and mean, or good and 
evil, Then, wherever you can find a 


-man-like or artistic sense. 
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brook, or any water that flows be- 
tween natural. banks in its own way, 
and at its own pace, why, there you 
are. Draw it, water and banks, till 
you get the lines of flow quite right, 
and till the water runs in your line- 
etching: do that, and you can do 
any thing. 

I write a good deal of this be- 
cause some of you write rather pa- 
thetic complaints about never get- 
ting good subjects, never having seen 
Switzerland and Italy, and so on. 
Well, it does seem hard ; and no doubt 
a summer in Switzerland would give 
any student an impulse; and it isa 
great fact in one’s mental history 
when one first sees high mountains. 
I’m sure it was in mine. And I do 
so like nice young ladies having nice 
things! But really there are not 
many in the club who are equal to the 
study of Alpine scenery in a work- 
Techni- 
cally speaking, you will most of you 
be better painters by working at 
home, at whatever you can find, and 
making yourselves strong enough 
before the great opportunity comes 
round. [I find spring in England, 
when there is any, one of the most 
inspiring things I know, —and that 
after having seen and drawn things 
from Hammerfest to Mount Sinai. 
And that reminds me. Everybody 
in the club must do a primrose, a 
snowdrop, a larch-bud (you know the 
crimson and green things, how pretty 
they are), and a horse-chestnut-bud 
just open, before the “perfect June,” 
next spring: it’s too late now. Mean- 
while, let all who can’t find any thing 
beautiful make me a study, next 
autumn, of a large growing root of 
globe orange mangel wurzel. I’m 
going to do one; for it is just about 
the most beautiful study of deep and 
strong contrasted color in the world, — 
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the deepest and brightest purple and 


green, and the richest and purest 


orange and red. And let’s all try and 
see the great beauty of little things. 
An old town or village in middle 
distance is a delightful subject, if 


_ only you will draw it with its ins and 


outs, and tile-roofs, and red brick 
against green, and ricks and palings, 
and tufted gardens and old trees, and 
cows and et ceteras. French country- 
life is more picturesque than English ; 
low country-life, I mean. The avenues 
of trees and sweeping unenclosed 
country are so charming, and the tree- 
forms in general are more graceful; 
and our ruins are always in such 
good repair, and our wildernesses so 
very artificial, that there certainly 
are a good many snares in the 
sketcher’s path. So never trouble 
yourself with any thing but genwine 
subjects; and as the Pan says, says 
he, which his words are very true in- 
deed, “ When you get into a mountain 
country, the first thing you feel is, that 
you are overpowered with too much 
subject; and the first thing you have 
to do is to set to work at one corner 
of rounded rock, with lichens over it 
in one place, and its structure well 
marked in another, and get that 
rounded and lichened in your drawing 
in correct form and local color. Do 
that right first, and then you may 
try to draw the morning spread upon 
the mountains, if you can. But, 
when you are strong enough to 
choose grand subjects for yourselves, 
you are beyond my range of teach- 
ing.” 

And the fact is, that I must now 
talk to you in another way; that is 
to say, to the most advanced of you, 
Nos. &c., &c., and to all the others in 
order, as they reach a certain standard 
of precision and certainty in execu- 
tion. That is all I have tried to 


lead to, so far,— truth of work one — 
may call it, I suppose. But now we 
are going on about composition and 
color; and idiosyncrasy, or natural 
gift, must come in ; so that henceforth 
I must have regard to your ideas and 
feelings, and all that; and so, in- 
stead of objecting to ideas in general, 
I shall henceforth only blow up about 
irrelevant ones. As you know, one 
can’t help nibbling at the subject of 
composition all along, because com- 
position begins whenever you compose, 
or put any two objects together in a 
drawing. Well, people ask what are 
the principles of composition ; and the 
best answer is, that they are not 
completely ascertained, and never 
can be, till art is exhausted, every 
possible idea expressed, and till 
every possible permutation and com- 
bination of artistic idea have been 
made. What do you want to do or 
compose? You will find, when your 
work turns out well, that certain gen- 
eral rules have been obeyed in it. 
If you first made out what you really 
wanted to do, and then took the best 
means to do it, you obeyed the first 
rule of composition, in its proper 
order; that is to say, you secured 
some degree of unity and consistency. 
I’ve said it too often, I know; but it 
comes round in such an endless num- 
ber of ways,—tlie leading idea or 
chief characteristic, and truth to it. 
Ladies hardly ever want ideas, I 
think, or fragments of them; but they 
often seem to have difficulty in choos- 
ing the biggest. And whoever it 
may be, man or woman, the more 
imagination and feeling one has, the 
more decided duty it is to be accurate 
with one’s self about what one really 
has imagined or felt, and whether it 
is one’s own egg, or somebody else’s 
egg, — which last case, I’m sorry to 
say, is the general rule. I know that 
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it is in a real sense a new fact that A 
or B has got an idea new to him, 
though it may be as old as the hills 
to any one else; but, when A comes 
to express it, he must consider how 
many people know it already, under 
all forms of expression, And for feel- 
ing, you know appreciation is not 
. genius, and mistakes are made between 
the two. Pure appreciation or ad- 
miration of a great work, ¢annot go 
wrong; but, when it begins to be 
emulous, it is less safe. You may 
think it is in you to do as good a 
novel or picture, and wish intensely 
to do it, because you admire your 
model; but you can’t do that model 
over again, or take another’s ideas 
from him, and make them your own, 
as if they occurred to you first. You 


may do as good ; but it must be differ- 
ent,—yours, and not his; and imitation 
often becomes gross plagiarism. Look 
how Tennyson’s poems, or Kingsley’s 


novels, used to be illustrated at the - 


R. A. It may be meritorious to work 
out a picture of the Gardener’s 
Daughter, gowned in pure white, &c., 
as in the book; but the picture cannot 
be original work in the same sense 
as the poem is an original poem. 
No doubt it depends on subject, and 
on the mental vigor of the painter, 
as some of Tingrind’s or De Vair’s 
illustrations show great original 
power, though of familiar subjects, as, 
the Sleeping Princess, or Arthur. But 
on these great subjects for all comers, 
the poet and painter are much in 
the same position. “Horace tells 
young poets to try the common or 
public subjects (dicere communia), 
because they are difficult, and they 
. have been often done before; so that 
the student may compare his work 
upon them with other people’s. Sad 
old dog, possibly, but knew a deal 
about composition. 
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Now, then, your painting, for the 
future, will be in two lines, — either 
you will employ yourself in making 
studies or memoranda, in order that 
you may know how to do your compo- 
sition, once completed in your mind; 
or work in various mental ways at 
your composition, thinking things over 
and over, till you know which to take, 
and how to take them, and in what 
order. You never will do it well by 
any rule or set of rules. It is a gift, 
people all say; and to me it seems 
undoubtedly a divine gift, if any of 
our faculties or powers are given us 
by a Father of all good gifts. But to 
the landscape-painter, at all events, 
motives of composition come, or ought 
to come, quite easily and sufficiently, 
in the form of what we call impres- 
sions from Nature. Many of you will 
be right in beginning to try to 
“paint your impressions,” as Turner 
said. How he came to say it, was 
this: some good landscapist, it may 
have: been Stanfield, told him that 
he had been much struck with a 
view somewhere on the Simplon, and, 
being then unable to stop, had gone 
back to the place next year, and 
found himself indifferent to it, and, 
on the whole, unable to make any 
thing of it.. “Don’t you know you 
ought to paint your impressions?” 
said Turner. By impression, he 
meant that instantaneous prescience 
and forecast of the picture which he 
would make of the place which 
charmed him. His great sensibility 
and intense vision impressed him 
with such pleasure as such men feel 
at their best; and his great science 
in ways and means of representation 
enabled him then and there to see 
his way to embodying that delight, 
and making it permanent. He got 
a vision of that view, under that 
light, and so on, as it would look on 
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‘his canvas or paper; he saw its com- 
position “within his head;” and, 
more than that, his knowledge of 
materials and operations seems gen- 
erally to have given him an instan- 
taneous forecast of the colors and 
processes he would use. One cannot 
help seeing in his unfinished works 
that he is working up to an impres- 
sion one consistent notion of the 
whole; and also that he is working 
with precision and certainty, and 
has a notion of his work in its inter- 
mediate state. Well, that, of course, 
is genius of the highest character, 
developed in a very strong character 
by the severest technical training ; 
and you can’t do like Turner, or 
Stanfield either. But you can do 
like Miss May Langdale at her best; 
and that is worth doing, I really 
think. So do not lose an impression. 
I am thinking of scenes or “ effects ” 
now, not simple studies. You see 
some place you fancy for a picture. 
Why do you fancy it? Because of 
its actual beauty in form or color, 
all day long and every day? or be- 
cause you see it under storm, or 
sunset, or sunrisé ? or from thought- 
ful or sentimental association? Any 
of those (to an advanced student, 
even the last, hurrah for another 
contradiction!) is a good motive or 
reason for painting a picture, if it 
is strong enough to carry you through 
the picture ; but of course, if you only 
do the place on account of an effect 
of light or so, it is the effect which 
must be your real subject, and not 
the permanent features of the place. 
As to subjects whose motive is senti- 
ment, all I have to say is, the 
stronger your feelings are about a 
place, the more mathematically accu- 
rate your description of it in water- 
color ought to be. Nonsense-de- 
scription of feelings, and tearing 
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passion to tatters, are common enough 
things in print; but tearing a be- 
loved landscape to tatters for want 
of patience or attention shows that 
love or sentiment about it has waxed 
cold, and is intolerable. 

Well, bearing in mind that we are 
studying color now, and therefore, 
that, in all we do now, color is to 
take the lead, and to be preferred to 
form, if necessary (which rule I al- 
ways mean to follow myself in all 
things), let’s set a palette: I mean 
let us see your color-box, or write 
one out for you. I would use cake- 
colors at home, at least, in England; 
but the moist ones are best for out- 
Take 
time in beginning, and always have 
clean saucers and two water-bottles 
at hand; and do, please, be cleaner 
and tidier with both than I ever was 
or shall be. Have clean Chinese-white, 
at hand always, and keep it moist by 
using it with all your distance-colors, 
the more the better, with almost all 
your hues, unless for deep transpar- 
ent darks; for in water-color, as well 
as oils, the principle is the same. 
Opaque or solid lights and shadows 
you can see into. By using a little 
white habitually, you will quietly pick 
up the practice of body-color as you 
go on, and glide from that into oils 
quite easily; for body-color practice 
is precisely the same as that of oil, 


.guided by the principle above men- 


tioned. I think I must finish up these 
letters by an introduction to oil-color, 
through practice in copying Turner’s 
gray-paper body-colors, like some of 
the drawings for the rivers of France, 
now at Oxford and Cambridge. A 
great thing about body-color is, that 
it delivers you altogether from shini- 
ness, and all temptation in that direc- 
tion. In oil, one has always too 
much of it; and the horrid yellow 
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varnishes which prevailed after the 
Dutch school are utter ruin to any 
thing like color; and in water-color, 
I would’ avoid it too. Never gum 
- any thing whatever. Do no more 
than use gamboge with your violet- 
carmine and indigo in the deep 
shades. Flashes and gleams on 
water, and so on, are about the only 
shiny things in landscape. I think 
it’s a sign of advancing good taste, 
that French polish is going out so 
much in furniture. Oak and walnut, 
and all other woods, I think, look 
much better for hand-rubbing. 

But for the present, we will have 
white paper, rather smooth, but not 
greasy, and transparent or semi-trans- 
parent color. One thing more before 
our list of paints; and that is on 
washing over. First of all, don’t do 
it; or, if at all, only by way of lay- 
ing ground-colors. If you know 
what you are going to draw, you may 


prepare a ground for it by laying in 
the masses of your picture in gray 
and yellow, flat and smooth; and I 


Smalt. 

Gamboge. 

Cadmium. 
Burut-Sienna. 
Extract of Vermilion. 
Burnt-Umber. 


Cobalt. 
Yellow-Madder. 
Lemon-Yellow. 
Rose-Madder. 
Orange-Vermilion. 
Brown-Madder 


Violet-carmine and Indian-red 
make a capital purple for drawing 
forms or lines, when you mean to color 
over them. 

Always float color on as wet as you 
can at first, and in all light tints; 
.and use it thick and juicy, so as to 
crumble on the paper in the darks; 
then fill the interstices up with 
another deep hue somewhat op- 
posed, — lay green into blue shadow, 
or into purple, or into black; or pur- 


1 All atmospheric lights are best in opaque 
color, without exception. 
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give you leave to let them dry, and 
go over them with a soft brush and 
clean water to get at something of 
Lionardo’s sfumose, or cloudy shadows, 
But when you begin with accurate 
form and real color, then resign your 
washes, and, emphatically, “throw up 
the sponge.” Never have any thing 
to say to rough-paper in any moder- 
ate-sized work ; and with cartoon-size 
here we’ve nothing to do. Of hard 
chalk leads on rough paper we may 
speak some time, but not now. [I 
know that some of you are given over 
to sponging and washing ; but really it 
is hardly ever of any real use, positive- 
ly bad whenever you do it without defi- 
nite reason, and worse and worse as 
you do it later on in your picture. 

Here is your full list of colors. If 
you get them all in half-cakes, dry 
or moist, they will not take up much 
room ina tin box. Arrange thus, I 
think. Did I give you a list before ? 
if so, this is a complete one of all you 
can want. Arrange thus, across the 
usual tin box, — 


Antwerp-Blue. 
Emerald-Green. 
Yellow-Ochre, 
Light-Red. 
Carmine. 
Vandyke-Brown. 


Indigo. 

Raw-Sienna. 
Chrome- Yellow, No.1. 
Indian Red. 
Violet-Carmine. 
Sepia. 

ple into red; or red into yellow; or 
try and make purple in your work 
by patching or stippling pink into 
blue; or orange, by using pure red 
and yellow in a crumbling way 
together. It is difficult, but very 
interesting; and that’s the way to get 
good color. I have mentioned two or 
three triple mixtures, as, raw-sienna, 
indigo, and brown-madder for back- 
ground to a study, or foreground 
shades; and you may put some gam- 
boge with your violet-carmine, and 
red if you want transparency. But, 
as a rule, never mix more than two 
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paints'at a time: Put the third over 
the first two when they are dry. 

It will do you all good to get a large 
sheet of pasteboard in squares or 
strips, and to try mixed tints on it, 
warm and cold colors together. Once 
for all, life is too short for the use of 
colors as they ought to be used; and 


everybody must pick up knowledge 


for himself about them; but you will 
get most in this experimental way. 

Then the suggestive Susanette asks 
avery sensible question, —if there is 
any dodge, or help, as to matching 
natural open-air colors. She says 
they are all so odd, and none to be 
found in the box. Well, one thing 
to do is to practise mixed tints on 
pasteboard, and try them against 
natural tints. One comes on good 
grays or purples that way. But the 
best way is that in the Elements; i.e., 
to cut a hole the size of a pea in a 
white card, hold it in light, but not 
in sunshine, and so look through it 
at different hues, — grass, trees, rocks, 
&c; then match those hues on the 
cardboard. And if you do this pretty 
rightly, and paint a landscape in 
those colors, you will find yourself 
using Turner’s colors; and your work 
will be, in an important sense, like 
his. 

It is rather a good thing for mod- 
ern art that the man who can write 


‘1 Elements, Letter iii., p. 212: “In your early 
experiments, you will be much struck by two 
things, —first, by the inimitable brilliancy of light 
in sky and in sun-lighted things; and then, that, 
among the tints you can imitate, those which 
you thought the darkest will continually turn out 
to be in reality the lightest. Darkness of objects 
is estimated by us, under ordinary circumstances, 
much more by knowledge than by sight; thus a 
cedar or Scotch fir at two hundred yards off will 
be thought of darker green than an elm or oak near 
us, because we know by experience that the pe- 
culiar color they exhibit at that distance is the 
sign of darkness of foliage. But, when we try 
them through the cardboard, the near oak will be 
found rather dark green, and the distant cedar, 
Perhaps pale gray-purple. The quantity of pur- 
ple and gray in Nature is, by the way, another 
‘somewhat surpr ising object ef discovery.” 


best about color for professed paint- 
ers and students has written most 
about it. I have nothing to add, I’m 
sure. But you cannot understand 
about color, unless you are always 
looking at it; or about matching land- 
scape-colors, unless you are always 
trying mixed tints. And, as said 
above, never mix too many; remem- 
ber you can put another glaze over 
when dry, and warm up or change 
hue, or chill and throw back, if 
you like. Still you should keep up 
the practice of trying pure colors laid 
into each other’s interstices to produce 
the effect of a mixture. For example, 
blue drapery ‘is often greenish in the 
lights, and purplish or blackish in the 
shades (I say often, because there are 
numbers of blues, mostly bad ones; if 
you look at one of the Veroneses in 
the National Gallery, or can get at 
some of De Vair’s work, you will see 
what I mean); at all events, in doing 
these, paint the half-shades in first, 
as near as you can match them, with 
a not very full brush, leaving crumbly 
edges, and fill those in with the next 
tint pure withoutany mixing. A little 
of this practice with drapery will 
teach you a great deal of color, besides 
bringing you on in boldness and ac- 
curacy of form both together. Do 
this, and paint single wild flowers 
and leaves, right up to their bues, if 
you can, in oil, body-color, or trans- 
parent water-color, especially the 
last. The more you do this, the bet- 
ter you will understand all that is 
written concerning these things, and 
the less time (happily) you will have 
to read it; for color is color, and it 
can’t be talked or written in black 
and white. ~- 

As I’ve been saying, one reason 
you can’t talk about color is, that you 
are sure to contradict yourself. No- 
body knows what blue is, or what 
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green is, or gray, or purple; and the 
Pan says there is no such thing as 
brown. I used to describe things on 
the positivist principle, and always 
say sky-color, or gentian-color, or 
turquoise; or, in greens, emerald or 
leaf-green, and so on. But now, by 
way of a good self-stultification, you 
must do all you can to lay your colors 
in exact patches, edge to edge; and 
you must also practise laying them 
into each other. Patchwork, of 
course, is the principle ; and in\theory 
every thing ought to be painted touch 
for touch; but practically it can’t be 
done: and we must all try to run 
colors into each other as like Nature 
aswecan. The example in the Ele- 
ments, p. 213, isa birch-trunk. Take 
one, and paint it as well as you can, 
fitting the edge of one tint to the 
edge of another, according to form. 
“The high lights will probably be 
white; then there will be pale rosy 
gray round them on the light side; 
then a deeper gray on the dark side, 


probably greenish, perhaps varied by 
reflected colors. Over all, there will 
be rich black strips of bark, and 


brown spots of moss. Lay first the 
rosy gray on the light side, leaving 
white for the high lights, spots of 
moss, &c., and dark side; then lay 
the gray for the dark side, leaving 
the black and brown moss still white, 
but fitting this gray shade color to 
the rosy gray; then take the moss 
colors, brown and green, matching 
every spot, and lay them in the white 
patches left for them ; then the blacks 
and browns on the dark side, all to 
form; then your background, filled 
to the edge of the tree-trunk.” 

It sounds hard and irksome; but 
there are few students of landscape who 
would not be much the better for sit- 
ting down and trying it. Or take a big 
stone, a mossy one by a brook-side. 
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Sunny side pale green-gray, cobalt, 
light red, and touch of yellow-ochre ; 
leave forms of mossy spots correctly ; 
dark side darker gray; leave mossy 
forms; then emerald and gamboge on 
the moss, all over; then model the 
gray stone, and get all the forms you 
can in the gray; then the moss in 
green; then background, raw-sienna 
cobalt, and yellow-ochre, say; then 
strong umber shadows; same on the 
deepest part of the moss, or under it; 
finally, a touch of chrome on the 
brightest green. These are all sepa- 
rate touches. The result ought to 
look quite like Nature; but every 
brush-mark should be visible through 
a glass. Do one or other of these 
subjects. And then, for blending 
colors. Look at a wave, or better, 
perhaps, a sheet of calm clear water, 
playing under reflections. Draw, or 
put down something in hard pencil 
to represent, its undulation, so that 
you may be able to be quick and 
decided with your forms in brush- 
work ; then strike on the light sides 
of all the weves, not very wetly, 
but very pale, with emerald-green and 
a little yellow-ochre, leaving their 
darkest parts of their furrows. Be- 
fore it dries, add cobalt to the yellow 
green, and cover the paper almost 
entirely, leaving nice edges here and 
there; then, while still wet, put in Ant- 
werp-blue and lake with your cobalt, 
to get two well-opposed purple shades. 
Touch tliem in firmly while wet, 
using two brushes. The result may 
come to grief once or twice; but if 
you are sure of your forms, and put 
your touches in quick and firm, with- 
out puddling the color, it will have 
real beauty of hue, I trust. Then 
try blue into gray, and purple into 
crimson, in sunset clouds and sky: 
they will require careful drawing in 
the first instance, but will give you 
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an idea of the superior quality of 
quickly-laid color. 

You know, I don’t want you all to 
do all these things seriatim. But I 
think any of you, even the very best, 
will get something by any of these 
practices which you have not tried 
before. Many of you may have 


‘made use of them already; but I 


wish you would try all that look new 
to you, particularly the last, with wet 
pure color; for beware of mixing 
mixtures. For richness of color, tex- 
ture of near work, lusciousness of 
effect, and all that, William Hunt is 
your model; and your best exercise 
will be painting single petals of 
bright garden flowers, geraniums, I 
think in particular, or single rose- 
leaves of various hues. Calceolarias 
and foxgloves are very interesting, 
and difficult as to their spots. Of 
course, if you go to Switzerland, and 
get a chance of studying gentian or 
Alpine rose, why, do it, I entreat 
you; and don’t give up all to sensa- 
tions of glacier and precipice. But 
studying rich flower-colors will show 
you, beyond all else, how true splen- 
dor of hue lies in gradation and 
change, not in quantity or extent of 
bright color. The Pan says, Nature 
is quite stingy about her ultramarine 
in a bell-gentian, economizing it 
down to the bottom of thecup. Pe- 
rugino was very particular about his, 
too, I remember; or was it his em- 
ployers who made it, and were so 
stingy withhim? [Vasari’s “ Life.” ] 
In any case, if a very small space of 
pure color is not brilliant enough, 
you will seldom make it brighter by 
adding to its extent, or trying to 
paint it brighter. Gradate it and 
vary it; oppose it properly, and see 
that you have nothing else to put it 
out; and paint your geranium-petals 
till you can pick them up. 


_ This is'a heavy letter... . And 
here Charley took a long browse at the 
feather of his pen. His disquisition 
on color was. easier to write, after 
all, than his four months’ valediction 
to May. What would t’ould missis 
say? (Lady Susan Cawthorne al- 
ways went by that name in the 
mouths of her irreverent offspring.) 
He knew that May had been asked 
to Red Scaurs for the whole summer, 
with a decided eye to business on 
his mother’s part. How t’missis did 
adore May, to be sure! And really, 
you know, four months’ knocking 
about without seeing her would be 
a bore; and mere descriptive let- 
ters would hardly be enough between 
them. And he fancied that May 
had left off telling him about herself 
and her thoughts of late: she was as 
frank as ever, but not so confidential, 
and their cousinly epistles had been 
fewer than usual. Charley put down 
his pen, and ordered Warhawk rouni. 
It was cold and wet: so he indulged 
in something far beyond regulation 
pace in Retten Row, which was almost 
deserted. Warhawk strode along 
easily at three-quarter speed; and the 
delightful rhythmical motion and feel- 
ing cheered his master’s spirits not a 


little. Still he thought of Port 


Meadow and Knavesmire, and of the 
figure of all figures which had so 
often fled on so fast by -his side; 
how she used to bend her long neck 
to him, and glance with wide dark 
eyes, and tell him some odd fancy, or 
sing a little of some galloping ditty 
ever so low to herself and the hoofs! 
“Come,” quoth Charley to himself, 
“if I’m not quite in love yet, I can’t 
think of anybody else like this. 
Shall I give up Holdernesse ? he’ll 
understand, or, at all events, the 
duchess will.” No, it was all settled, 
and would hardly be right: he was 
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really wanted as friend and compan- 


jon more than as a drawing-master, 


after all. He must go and see May. 
Come, he could take her something: 
she always kissed him, and was 
pleased with any thing he gave her. 
He bethought him of a favorite study 
of Susan Milton’s golden head with 
a dark green ribbon in it, relieved 
against the brown neck and black 
mane of old Catapult, supposed to 
be eating carrots from her hand. 
May had not seen it. It was prettily 
framed; and he had it packed at 
once. Then, only stopping in Baker 
Street to give the needful orders, he 
went to Mr. Ruby’s, who had charge 
of ‘certain pretty things left him by 
an extinct aunt or somebody, and 
bore away an emerald and diamond 
ring-of great price. He dared not 


order an “engaged” one; but the al- 
ternate repetition of the first and last 
letter of the word was something: 


besides, the arrangement of color was 
bad in the regular circlet ; and coarse 
stones, like garnets and amethysts, 
were her aversion. Then he remem- 
bered she would be at Rothercliffe 
and full of her infirmary. So he 
lighted down at Fortnum & Mason’s 
and bought some tins of turtle-soup, 
and two dozen of champagne for the 
patients. May would like that. He 
looked in at Peat’s, where a new 
travelling-saddle, with holster, bags, 
and valise, a remounted Persian snaf- 
fle, and the package of his gun and 
et ceteras, along with the saddlery, 
highly interested him; and so he 
thought again of the long hours of 
horseback, and wandering fields of 
barren foam, and that four or five 
months. Thinking what will’ please 
a young lady is a mental occupation 
more easily taken up than laid down 
again. And now came two questions 
to exercise Charles for the rest of the 
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day, — “First, what does she like 
most ? second, supposing that to be, 
on the whole, me, hadn’t I better 
square the whole concern before I 
start? It is awkward running away 
from her now; and they won’t find it 
easy to put her visit off till I come 
home: it would be too obvious for 
her. I’m afraid she must be angry; 
and her anger always takes the form 
of harder work, and less pleasure. 

* She wouldn’t go and marry an ascetic 
divine now.” A thrill of terror went 
through him; but he thought of Ripon 
and his influence, and felt easier. 
But he went off with his presents by 
the night train for all that, and drove 
to the sister’s house, at Rothercliffe, 
straight from the station. 

He asked for the lady-superior, 
and was admitted with some circum- 
spection, as the visits of young 
gentlemen with the appearance of 
superior plungers are somewhat un- 
frequent at the doors of religious 
ladies. It would be difficult to say 
which of the two was more agreeably 
surprised with the other. Sister 
Catherine had entertained an idea 
that young painters were an exceed- 
ingly rough lot, or, as she would her- 
self have put it, a painful descrip- 
tion of young persons; and Charley 
lived in some awe, and perhaps sus- 
picion, of ladies-superior as a variety. 
So that, when he found he had 
only to talk to a quiet, well-bred 
woman in a black gown, and white 
hood and collar, who understood not 
only him, but May and him, in five 
minutes, and seemed to think the 
whole thing perfectly natural, he was 
not only very much pleased, but 
showed it in a manner gratifying to 
his interlocutor. May was with her 
patients. He said something of hav- 
ing brought a present for the hospital ; 
and the sister clapped her hands on 
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hearing of the champagne. It was 
the very thing the convalescents 
wante1; and it would be a blessing 
to all the sisterhood to have it to 
give them. “But you won’t carry 
May away from us altogether, Mr. 
Cawthorne ? She is so very useful, 
and does so much with so little 
trouble or bustle! Don’t be surprised, 
she is not Sister any thing, you know: 
nobody can call her any name but 
May; and we all go by our own 
Christian names here. How long do 
you want her?” 

“T want to take her home, and 
bring her back on Saturday, on my 
way to town. We start early on 


Monday morning.” 

“This is Thursday, dear me! Well, 
after the turtle-soup, you may claim 
any thing. But we shall miss her; 
and, what is worse, a good many sick 
people will; and I shall have to send 


her away in a fortnight, as I never 
let her stay for more than six weeks 
at a time. You mustn’t think [ 
think her vocation is really with us. 
She does us most good by coming 
and going. Won’t you drive on a 
hundred yards to the wards with the 
nice things ? Ask for the matron, and 
tell her you come from me; or, stay, 
here’s a line for her.” 

He passed through the usual omi- 
nously-clean hospital hall and stair- 
case, which seems as if the echoes 
of the whole building were there, 
but forcibly suppressed, and always 
makes one listen for screams in far 
apartments. He caught a soupgon 
of the conventional smell of sawdust, 
soap, and dry stores, fresh meat and 
baking; and turned into the accus- 
tomed clammy waiting-room, with 
horsehair chairs prematurely worn by 
anxious people fidgeting in them. 
He had time to be sorry for others, 
and thankful for his own twelve-stone 
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of hard health; noticed the lift and 
chair outside for shattered casualties, 
and the terrible low oak-jointed table 
in the corner; and forgot all in a 
moment as May shot into the room 
quite radiant. She had just had 
time to read his letter; and, whatever 
she thought of it, to complain was alto- 
gether foreign to her nature and ways. 

“ Well, here you are: I’m so glad 
to see you before you go!” and she 
gave him both hands, and just let his 
lips touch her cheek. “Have you 
time to tell me about it?” 

Charley had been nervous before; 
but this greeting affected him as if 
she had thrown a bucket of cold 
water in his eye, and followed it up 
by another of sealdings. He hemmed 
and hawed, and held on to both 
her hands, till she assured him that 
“she did not mean to scratch,” not 
feeling quite at ease either. 

“ My dear May, I won’t go if you 


‘really forbid it; but it is a great 


chance.” 

“You creature, do go wherever 
you like! but settle it all well at Red 
Scaurs. Your father and Lady Susan 
are getting on, you know, and are 
not strong. Goodness! What’s all 
this? You really do not lodge here, 
Charles ? and well for you too.” 

“ Sister Catherine told me to bring 
it here; it’s some tins of turtle-soup 
and a little champagne for the unfor- 
tunates in general.” 

“That’s a dear good boy! how it 
will bring them all up! it is such a 
tonic, you know; and I believe it 
does people twice as much good, be- 
cause it is 80 nice. I’m quite against 
nasty things.” 

“Could one get the sisters to take 
any?” 

“Perhaps, if Lady Susan would 
send them a dozen, they would have 
it on feast-days.” 
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“ Well, now, come with me now to 
Red Scaurs, till Saturday, and coax 
t’missis about that and other things. 
I have got leave from Sister Cathe- 
rine.” 

May started, and declined rather 
confusedly. There would be so much 
to do and settle with his “ parients,” 
and she should feel in the way; and 
they really wanted her here very 
much till Sister Anne came back, 
and soon. Charles begged hard, and 
carried his point ; but he felt that no 
more could be said to his dark lady 
now. He was lover enough to feel 
that a rebuff would be very bad to 
bear, and had tact to see that May 
was more vexed than she showed, or 
indeed knew. The brave do not feel 
fresh wounds; but they bleed from 
the old ones; and she felt for the 
time as if all their years of friend- 
ship had only established their power 
of giving each other pain. Both 
were beginning to feel that vague 
sense of dependence, and loss of inner 
liberty, which we are sorry to say 
does come on people when they first 
know that they care for somebody 
else as much as they do for themselves. 
It is startling, and not always pleas- 
ant, particularly to self-centred and 
high-minded young ladies. They 
feel wronged: they have not flirted or 
called on love, or noticed the tiresome 
urchin ; but his hand is at their heart- 
strings for all that, and he is lord 
of pain as well as pleasure. And 
Charles was in the wrong. He ought 
not to have put her off as a bit of 
summer occupation to be settled with 
before grouse time; and now she 
suspected he meant to say something 
at once, and try to carry her by coup 
de main before he went, without 
really understanding or explaining, 
or telling his heart to her at all. 
Though she would not have owned it 
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in words, the being made love to 
would have been very sweet to Miss 
Langdale, who could dispense with 
nearly all pleasures, but was far too 
young not to enjoy them all. And 
having, perhaps, indulged in certain 
visions of a summer of sweet words and 
sighs, she felt a real distress at losing 
them all; in short, her soul was bitter 
within her; and she dreaded further 
trial, and would not let Charles be 
grave about her, or himself, or his 
parents, or his journey. They had a 
hasty luncheon with the superior, who 
talked well and rapidly all the time; 
then she made him look after her 
luggage, modest as it was; then they 
couldn’t hear themselves speak in the 
train. A wagonnette is not a good 
place for mutual confidences ; and for 
that evening and all the next day 
Charles was occupied with his father, 
who had distinguished himself of old 
as a traveller in the Isles of Greece, 
and produced an infinity of journals, 
plans, and sketches. Lady Susan 
clung to May as soon as they were 
alone together, and said she was her 
great hope and her daughter already ; 
so like her whom she and Ripon 
never forgot or named. They sat 
close together like little girls: the 
elder lady was full of love for the 
younger, and a little afraid of her, 
and knew not what to say on their 
main point. But her tenderness was 
balm to the other; and all anger went 
out of May’s great wholesome spirit 
straightway. 

“ You'll come to us in the summer 
all the same, dear ?” said the old lady. 
“We are getting past every thing 
now. Tom won’t get away from the 
house till August; and then you are 
not only my darling, but you do every 
thing for usso well! I want as much 
help sometimes as one of the Rother- 
cliffe old ladies; and I value yours so 
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much more! And you never manage 
anybody.” 

“Oh, gracious, Lady Susan! I hope 
not:. I’ve no turn for command, I 
know.” 

“No; but people in general have a 
surprising turn for doing what you 
tell them: that is better. I declare, 
that stupid boy’s only chance was 
never to go out of your sight; and I 
suppose you’re out of all patience with 
him.” 

“No” (here followed kisses), “ you’ve 
made me so much better! I think 
we have both taken each other too 
coolly; but, indeed, I think I must 
be very fond of him. He’s the very 
contrary of stupid, I’m sure, Tell 
me,” said May in her soft, shrewd 
voice, — “you have always seen so 
much of the world,— isn’t it true 
that young ladies are almost expected 
to propose to gentlemen in society ?” 

“ Well,” said the old lady, relieved 
and amused, “they seem to do quite 
their share of the courtships; but I 
never expected a son of mine to be a 
backward lover.” 

“T’m sure he has great hopes from 
his pajnting. All his things are so 
full of passion and hard work, as if 
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he threw his soul into his fingers, he 
seems to have no passion to spare. 
Perhaps he is a great man after all, 
you know; and his ways are not our 
ways.” 

“T’ve no notion of a great man’s 
caring so little for his old mother’s 
little games, and going off to Jericho 
just when she has asked the beauty 
of all England to come and stay in 
a country-house with him. But, my 
dear, what am I to say to him?” 

“Nothing. I’m not a modern, but 
quite an old woman, and can’t let him 
off speaking first. Lady Susan, do 
you in your heart think he really 
cares enough about it ?” 

‘Ido, in my heart, think that he is 
just like the rest of them, and would go 
mad if he thought he should lose you ; 
and I think he is learning to know 
that too, and will learn it best of all 
at his Jerichoes.” 

“Then” (more kisses) “only let 
him find that out, if he can ; and don’t 
let him say any thing now, and I’m 
sure I shall be glad to be here this 
summer. ‘And let all this be as it 
was before,’ ” said May, unconsciously 


‘quoting Dora, and illustrating it as 


well. 


SEA. 


WE float above the circling ocean’s rim, 
Pointing with hearts still true to home, as doth 
That prisoned mind within its brazen bounds, 
Ever remembering one untravelling star. 

Hours come and go: the clocks refuse to mark 
Spaces divorced from regulated work. 
We dream and dream, receiving on our souls 
The photographic flash of many moods, 
Which hold us till another still succeeds. 

Soft hours, when Zephyr, shepherding his flocks 
Past azure dells, and fenceless, violet glades, 
Long leagues of dreamy, slow, and languid sea, 
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To melodies which wander on and on 

From his soft touches on the answering wave, 

Can see the moon a feather past the rack, 

Which the wind tears, and shows a gap of stars, 

And sudden chasms, where petrels disappear, — 

The visionary birds who think us weeds, 

Their voice the spoken silence of the sea, 

And plaintive with their solitude of life, 

Escaping from our train of pensioners, 

Who o’er the boiling furrows weave their dance, — 

Half dance, half flight, souls of the whirling wave, — 

Whose rest is motion, and to whom the land 

Must seem a sullen and lethargic grave, 

There falls a sudden shadow on our world; 

And dusky tresses veil the hyaline, 

Where lives and beams the Eye which is our life. 

No more we see rise from the sapphire floor 

Effulgent domes and rosy cupolas, 

Making a pageant round the setting sun; 

But under hueless skies the darkened sea, 

Slow, rolling lava-floods of sombre grain, 

Or black as molten marble, with relief 

Of flying ribbons of dissolving snow, 

Lustrous and wrinkled like a lady’s silk. 

Night comes, and then the moon lets fall the bridge 

Of light which makes each happy human heart 

The Endymion to whom the goddess condescends. 
We lie entranced, pillowed in wizard arms; 

Round us the horror of the impalpable dark; 

Death whispering in the sudden-lifted wash, 

While pants and sobs the tired metallic heart. 

No more the waves, come dancing hand in hand, 

Like smiling children garlanded with flowers; 

But hands whirl by with clutches of despair, 

Faces of fright and hate, which flash and fade 

Into a tumult of receding foes ; 

Till with a smiling push the Ivory gate 

We enter. Psyche there no more her wings 

Clogs with the salty sting of tears or waves, 

But buoyant in an ether, where the blooms 

Of unimaginable fruit and flowers, 

And sunshine not of earth, uplift her plumes. 

Life’s second Eden; and above its gate . 


Writ, “There shall be no sea forevermore.” 
Tae Ovrmpus, Mar, 1874, T. G. A. 
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SYLVESTER 
BY ESTHER B. 


Tu1s name, with or without a 
prenomen, will awaken in almost 
every part of New England a set of 
curious memories and associations. 
They will connect, now with accurate 
classical scholarship, now with remi- 
niscences of English life, now with 
devotion to the Church of England, 
now with eminent skill in medicine, 
always with a generous, and even 
stately hospitality. 

We are afraid, that of our readers 
in Boston even, where these lines are 
printed, few have other associations 
with “ Boston Neck ” than that these 
words are painted on certain red 
street-cars which go to that part of 
the city which is least of a “neck,” 
and broadest, indeed, from bay to bay. 
Let such readers be taught, that in 
the days when Massachusetts coined 
her own money,—the days of her 
first independence, when she treated 
as an equal with Cromwell and the 
Commonwealth of England, — John 
Hull, who coined the money for her, 
and kept her treasure for her, rode 
down to Pataquamscot, on the west 
side of Narragansett Bay, in what is 
now the State of Rhode Island. 
Here he found a beautiful tract of 
country, a long peninsula, such as, 
in the vernacular of this region, is ' 
ealled a “neck.” He, with certain 
associates, bought it, and, with love 
of their own home, called it “ Boston 
Neck ;” and so is it known to this day. 
The southern point of it he named 
Point Judith, after Judith Quincy his 
wife; and her name it bears to this 
day. On this “Boston Neck,” this 
little history begins. The name of 


GARDINER. 
CARPENTER. 


Gardiner is one of ancient respecta- 
bility in Narragansett. 

The estate of William, eldest son 
of Benoni, and grandson of Joseph, 
who was among the first settlers, was 
situated in Boston Neck, where his 
house may still be seen. Of his seven 
children, Sylvester was probably one 
of the youngest. He afterwards ac- 
quired an eminent reputation, as the 
Sylvester Gardiner, M. D., whose 
name so frequently occurs in the 
professional and antiquarian annals 
of colonial Boston, the chosen home 
of his middle life, as Newport was the 
refuge of his later years. Although 
these lines can afford nothing more 
definite than, so to speak, a retro- 
spective estimate of the probabilities 
of such an interview, the minor inci- 
dents of which are treated with a 
degree of freedom in details, yet the 
reader may rest assured that the 
narrative, as a whole, is simply a 
study of familiar biographical facts. 

The year of 1732 has come to 
Narragansett. In one of these brief, 
dark days of stormy January, the 
Rev. Dr. McSparran, seated at a cer- 
tain “great walnut study-table,” in 
the chief room of his house, since: 
known as The Glebe, is working 
steadily at his sermon for next Sun-- 
day morning. Interrupted by the. 
arrival of a messenger, the doctor- 
prepares to ride towards Wesquague- 
Beach, and call at the house of his. 
father-in-law, Squire Gardiner, who- 
has begged to be favored with his 
advice concerning a -matter of im- 
portance. Although the squire may 
not yet be accounted old, as age is 
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reckoned in Narragansett, he has 
duly received and acknowledged the 
inevitable “three warnings ;” and is 
manfully striving to set his affairs in 
order, previous to taking a final leave 
of that world which he has loved, per- 
haps too well. But, before summon- 
ing the lawyer, he first requires the 
presence of the priest, rather, it may 
be feared, to profit by the keen per- 
ceptions, and useful and ready sense, 


which he has learned to recognize, 


and value in his son-in-law and 
friend, than to enlist the aid of 
spiritual forces in his own behalf. 
Years ago, in the time of his wild 
youth, the squire was known, through 
all the country-side, as “ Wicked 
Will.” Has he no confession to 
make? Is there no act of reparation 
that it is not too late, even now, to 
direct and execute? Do painful 
revelations like these form the sub- 
ject of the low-toned conversation 
between the penitent and his chosen 
counsellor? We shall never know. 
But when, through the long lapse of 
time, their voices finally reach us, it 
is, at least, no selfish thought that 
engages the invalid’s attention. His 
mind, refusing to dwell upon his own 
present or future condition, is occu- 
pied with anxious forebodings re- 
specting the welfare of those most 
dear to him. The anticipated for- 
tunes of his children, or rather of 
one among them, cause him the 
-supremest solicitude. His eldest son, 
happily, is no object of parental 
‘anxiety, but is constantly proving 
himself well fitted to fill the place of 
country gentleman on the ancestral 
-estate. (Indeed, such was the subse- 
-quent popularity of this worthy repre- 
sentative of some of the most amiable 
-of the family qualities, that he was 
regarded, in the affectionate partial- 
ity of his friends and dependents, as 
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“the distinguished Col. John;” not 
a few of his early contemporaries 
always honoring him as the chief 
glory of his name.) 

And so of the others. ll, girls 
as well as boys, would seem to be pros- 
perous and fortunate. Daughter 
Hannah was married ten years ago, 
to Mr., now, by the grace of Oxford 
University, Dr., James McSparran, — 
a man of a thousand eccentricities, 
weaknesses if any severer judge of 
character chooses so to style them, 
but possessing a genuine warmth of 
human sympathy, now manifest in 
the kind and filial interest with which 
he listens to the broken and _ hesitat- 
ing confidences of his naturally reti- 
cent companion. 

There is, then, one grievous inter- 
ruption to the quiet course of peace 
and comfort at the Gardiner House. 
Son Sylvester, it finally appears, from 
the squire’s slow and unwilling ad- 
missions, is, in the paternal estima- 
tion, hopelessly, unmitigatedly dull 
and incapable. How to provide for 
him most judiciously is the father’s 
solicitous inquiry. Holding his sacred 
acres in all that religious regard so 
characteristic of the true landed pro- 
prietor, he shrinks from bestowing 
any part of them upon so indifferent 
a husbandman as Sylvester would 
inevitably prove to be. Of course, he 
would not wish to leave his son de- 
pendent upon an eker brother; but 
then his wretched incapacity ! 

“Sylvester, sir, is not fit to be 
trusted with land. He knows no 
more of the care of a property than 
a girl could. He hath never been so 
strong and robust as his brothers. 
He knows nothing, and cares nothing, 
for their sports and occupations. You 
are well aware, parson, how he values 
an old book, or a musty parchment, 
more than the best gallop across 
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country. He doth nothing all day, 
after coming from his lessons, but 
idles away his time with poring over 
the books you lately ordered for him 
from home; yet he is never a whit 
the wiser or brighter for it all, that I 
can see. Saving your presence, son- 
in-law, I think you would do better 
to bring him toa sense of the duty he 
owes his parents. But, let him try 
his best, I fear poor Syl will never 
make a farmer; and what is to be 
done?” 

The good-humored wrinkles in the 
squire’s broad forehead deepen, and 
settle into an anxious frown, as he 
concludes the longest speech of his 
life, and looks appealingly at his 
reverend adviser. That gentleman, 
with his usual energy and decision, 
hesitates not an instant in his reply. 
He has long desired so favorable an 
opportunity for presenting some well- 


matured convictions of his own. The. 


unlucky youth in question comes 
daily to the parsonage to obtain such 
simple instruction as his father has 
authorized him to seek there; and, in 
@ quiet way, the rector of St. Paul’s 
has taken careful note of the latent 
abilities of his juvenile brother-in- 
law. A diligent student of church- 
history and its kindred topics, the 
doctor may not improbably call to mind 
certain discouragements in the early 
life of the great Isaac Barrow, of whom 
his father was frequently heard to 
say, with a good taste and good feel- 
ing most agressively English in its 
peculiar tone of mingled piety and 
reprobation, that, if it were the will 
of God to take away any one of his 
children, he devoutly prayed it might 
be Isaac, as the least hopeful. 
Without likening the well-meaning 
gentleman, his interlocutor, to this 
truly Roman sire, and while far from 
venturing to predict that the boy 
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would ever be a second Barrow, be- 
cause a resemblance might be traced 
between the two in the circumstances 
of their mental growth, he can, never- 
theless, say with heartiest congratu- 
lations, that he has observed this 
apparently unpromising youth of 
fourteen years to possess good parts, 
which need only better cultivation, 
and a wider field of action, to obtain 
full recognition and appreciation. 
These his instructor can secure for 
him, if his father will but help. Let 
the sum now expended on Sylvester 
be afterwards deducted from his 
proper portion, if, indeed, any thing 
remain after he has received such an 
education as he deserves and should 
enjoy. The doctor, for his part, 
would most cheerfully undertake the 
superintendence of the whole matter. 

Let him go to Boston, or new 
Cambridge, for his preparatory 
studies, but by all means send him 
“home” for his university course. 
Change of scene and a sea-voyage 
will, by the blessing of a benignant 
Heaven, improve and establish his 
health. “I will myself communicate 
with him from time to time,” pursues 
the worthy pastor with much gran- 
deur, and pausing in a glow of par- 
donable pride, as he contemplates 
those future triumphs of epistolary 
force and elegance. “I will direct 
the young man in his studies, and 
give him the best of my poor counsels. 
I will guide him in the paths of 
loyalty to the present reigning family 
(though of that unhappy exiled 
prince, I would ever have him speak 
with the respect becoming a gentle- 
man), and of sincere devotion to the 
Church.” 

And here the fervid Celtic imagi- 
nation of the speaker would incline 
him to enter upon a full display of 
the finest pulpit eloquence, but that 
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his really kind heart has just for- 
warded an urgent message of warn- 
ing to his over-fertile brain, to the 
effect that all this exaltation of sen- 
timent is simply wearisome, and un- 
congenial to the invalid. 

“In short,” he closes, descending 
with admirable rapidity to the un- 
assuming level of that keen, shrewd 
common-sense which he owes to the 
Scotch line of his ancestry, and upon 
which the squire, a plain man, 
usually meets him with most satisfac- 
tion, — “in short, my dear sir, if you 
will but trust Sylvester entirely to 
me; I will engage that he shall reflect 
more public credit upon your paternal 
goodness than all the other members 
of your family, amiable and excellent 
as I acknowledge them to be.” 

“Then take him,” is said to have 
been the laconic reply of the squire, 
always a man of few words, to the 
profuse pledges of his more fluent 
and emotional companion. But the 


sincere gratitude which he doubtless 
entertained towards his good friend 
for his welcome suggestions and will- 
ing help was soon evinced, according 
to the practical custom of the time, 


by prompt and energetic deeds, 
rather than by fine words. The 
proper arrangements are immediately 
made for admitting Sylvester to the 
privileges of the most thorough and 
liberal education, in which his present 
instructor’s directions are to be ful- 
filled in every particular. 

Months of preparation ensue. The 
bustling doctor delights in the con- 
genial atmosphere of stir and activity, 
and takes unwearied pains with his 
young friend, carefully reviewing him 
in all his studies, previous to his con- 
templated departure for the Province 
of the Massachusetts. 

But there comes a sudden pause in 
these absorbing cares and interests. 
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A deep hush falls upon the Gardiner 
house; while the superstitious slaves 
hover about in awe-struck groups, 
and whisper together in trembling 
tones; for their master has passed be- 
yond the struggles and anxieties of 
life, and soon another mound will be 
added to those in the ancient burial- 
place of Narragansett families. A 
few days later a pale winter sunbeam, 
wandering through the great spaces 
of the Glebe, rests for an instant 
upon the vast, open volume of church 
records, and lights up a freshly-writ- 
ten entry : “ Dec. 14, 1732, on Thurs- 
day night, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, departed this life, William 
Gardiner, Esq., of Boston Neck, in 
the sixty-first year of his age; and 
was interred the Sunday following, 
viz., the 17th, in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s.” 

Young Gardiner is now abroad, 
completing his course of eight years’ 
study in England, and finally on the 
Continent, in obedience to the coun- 
sels of his reverend brother-in-law, 
who long since directed his attention 
to the profession of medicine as one 
in which he was fitted to accomplish 
meritorious work, and would probably 
obtain a fair measure of success. 
“Stupid ” was the coarse epithet by 
which unthinking neighbors and ac- 
quaintances had been wont to sum up 
their derogatory opinions of the 
student when at home among them. 
But, strange to say! the same Syl- 
vester, who, all"unworthy of his gentle 
rustic name, was always at so great a 
disadvantage when wandering aim- 
lessly through the paternal groves, 
now, while “in residence” at Eng- 
lish universities, or “walking the 
hospitals” of Paris, is never once 
accounted stupid at all. Spontane- 
ous testimonials to his energy and 
ability not unfrequently find their 
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way to his secluded _ birthplace. 
What art could give the faintest idea 
of the almost paternal joy and pride 
of his early friend, the warm-hearted 
doctor, on those happy occasions 
when he rides home from the South 
Ferry with a fresh European mail 
(vié Newport) of goodly proportions, 
and directed, at his own dictation, to 
the Rev. James McSparran, Doctor 
of Divinity, in Narragansett, New 
England!” 

How eagerly he reads the letters 
aloud! albeit not without sundry 
pauses ; for those treacherous specta- 
cles, although a fine new pair, and 
a late present from Sylvester, are 
strangely inaccurate to-day, and re- 
quire repeated and careful adjust- 
ments from their owner, before he 
can resolve the confused lines into a 
partial distinctness. Meanwhile Mrs. 
McSparran listens with calm state- 
liness, and an occasional word or 
smile of sisterly pride and approval. 
Really, insists her more impulsive 
spouse, all of Sylvester’s old family 
friends should hear this, and this / 
They must hear it! 

The doctor, after the hearty Eng- 
lish fashion, makes a little festival on 
the occasion, and reads again the 
well-conned letters, in a noble and 
impressive elocution, and with infi- 
nite exultation, to a deeply-interested 
circle of auditors. Great was the 
surprise of these worthies at the first 
intelligence of the young student’s 
rapid progress, and bright prospects 
of future success; but this incredu- 
lity soon yielded, in their kindly 
natures, to an intense local pride 
and gratification in the talents and 
achievements of their young friend. 
They are all sure, now, that they 
always knew Sylvester was no ordi- 
nary person. They are glad, truly, 
to have him do so much credit to his 
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family, and represent the colony so 
ably at home. They frequently re- 
mind the doctor how they often used 
to say, that boy had better parts than 
people commonly supposed. 

The doctor keeps his own counsel, 
and contradicts nobody. He receives 
with much urbanity, and forwards, 
under cover of his own august mis- 
sives, certain little notes, in which 
dear Sylvester is entreated to accept 
heartiest compliments of congratula- 
tion; or in some equally ponderous 
phrase, now sacred to the buried 
emotions of our fathers, is (for the 
first time) apprised of the constant 
and truly affectionate regard of his 
admiring cousin, or other relative. 

Years come and go with swiftest 
flight, and leave no shadows in the 
still, green places of peaceful Narra- 
gansett. Surely, say the good people, 
it was but a mere yesterday that the 
boy went away; yet he is once more 
at home among the old familiar scenes 
and faces. With what keen and deep 
feelings of pleasure and gratitude he 
greets his sister, and grasps the kind 
hand of his second father, before enter- 
ing upon that career of diligent use- 
fulness which was to endure through 
so many years of his active and hon- 
orable life in the chief city of New 
England ! 

From time to time, pleasant tidings 
of his assured progress towards wealth 
and eminence reach his former asso- 
ciates in Boston Neck. The youth 
who could not be trusted with land 
now holds an almost princely estate in 
the District of Maine. Certain quiet 
acts of private benevolence and of 
public beneficence, especially in .con- 
nection with the parish church of his 
native place, are long gratefully re- 
membered there. In sincere recogni- 
tion of the lasting influence of youth- 
ful associations, iff genuine affection 
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for home and kindred, he meets the 
unforgotten obligations of early kind- 
ness and friendship with the most 
gracious and delicate -recompense, ed- 
ucating in the knowledge of his own 
profession his sister’s son, who, as Dr. 
Robert Hazard, was long known as 
the respected and valued physician 
of the Narragansett country. The 
clouds that gathered so darkly above 
his pathway are finally dispelled, 
never to return; and who can doubt 
that he sacredly cherished through 
all his prosperous life the faithful and 
grateful recollection of the judicious 
kindness of that true friend, who se- 
cured to him these better opportuni- 
ties, this wider, nobler sphere of 
thought and action ? 

The appropriate limits of this sketch 
scarcely afford room for the briefest 
references to Dr. Gardiner’s descend- 
ants in Boston; yet there needs only 
a passing allusion to revive the once 
familiar names of his son and grand- 
son. The first of these, John Gardi- 
ner, was the “ Law Reformer,” learned, 
eloquent, liberal, doubly interesting 
as the victim of much social and po- 
litical obloquy, resulting from his posi- 
tion as the associate of Churchill, and 
as the legal defender of Wilkes. A 
Unitarian in faith, and a radical in 
politics, he could expect but little tol- 
eration from the conservatives of his 
time. The scenes and events of his 
life, could they be collected, would 
possess true historical value, as pre- 
senting an authentic view of the 
career of a travelled, accomplished 
man of the world, and a representa- 
tive American. The memory of his 
son, the Rev. John Sylvester John 
Gardiner, rector of Trinity Church, is 
honorably associated with the revival 
of letters in Boston, as the agitations 
of the Revolutionary period gradually 
passed away, andthe attractions of, 
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scholarly pursuits, achievements, and 
rewards, once more resumed their just 
influence. Readers in Boston need 
not be reminded of the brilliancy and 
vigor which his distinguished son 
brought to the bar; and, if we may 
overstep the line which separates these 
from persons now living, the well- 
known name of a living relative of the 
Gardiner family, Mr. Edwin P. Whip- 
ple, will always be inseparable from 
the history of philosophical criticism 
in America. 

It is perhaps not inappropriate to 
recall these particulars of Dr. Gardi- 
ner’s New England origin and educa- 
tion, since many Bostonians who are 
acquainted with the traditions of his 
arrival in their city from England, 
and of his determined loyalty and re- 
tirement to the mother-country dur- 
ing the Revolution, naturally suppose 
him to have been of English family. 
Nor are the instructive incidents of 
his early years without their just 
claim upon the best atfention and 
most thoughtful interest of all who 
have the welfare of young people in 
charge, or who are frequently expect- 
ed to give advice concerning their 
training and management. 

Is it, then, true of certain minds, 
and those possessing, in some in- 
stances, no ordinary endowments, that 
they require an unusually long period 
of simple acquisition and assimilation, 
resulting in a slow, unconscious, and 
perhaps to all but practised and watch- 
ful eyes, an imperceptible growth? 
May it be that there are particular 
seasons of mental development, during 
which it is the instinctive perception 
of the individual that the precious 
vital fluid of thought must not, by a 
premature diversion into inferior chan- 
nels, be suffered to detract from the 
capacity for severer, nobler purposes, 
cares, and toils? Possibly, to some 
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natures, the power of a simultaneous 
absorption and radiation is denied. 
The glancing surface of arapid stream 
reflects a thousand glittering lights; 
but the dark, unfathomable mountain 
spring hides deep in its shadowed 
heart the healing talisman that makes 
it a power for redemption, a source of 
renewed life and invigoration to the 
many sufferers who could scarcely 


have heeded the liveliest chatter of 
the sprightly brook. 

If such minds, such temperaments, 
still exist among us, surely all right- 
thinking, right-feeling people will 
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most cordially desire for them, that, 
in their first uncertain years of trial 
and effort, they might obtain the help 
and guidance of friends and educators 
so quick-sighted, so kind, so sympa- 
thetic, and on the whole so judicious, 
as the worthy incumbent of old St. 
Paul’s, the “James McSparran, clerk,” 
whose firm, bold signature one not 
unreasonably fancies inscribed in hon- 
orable place upon the record of a 
family that has long been known for 
meritorious and faithful service in 
many departments of general use- 
fulness, intelligence, and excellence. 


DAS VEILCHEN. 
[From Goethe.] 


Lone ty and sweet a violet grew 
The meadow-weeds among. 
One morn a rosy shepherd-maid, 
With careless heart and idJe tread, 
Came by, 
Came by 
The meadow-lands, and sung. 


“ Ah!” said the violet, “ would I were 
Some stately garden-flower! 
Then I might gathered be, and pressed 
One little hour to her sweet breast: 
Ah, me! 


Ah, me! 


Only one little hour!” 


On came the rosy shepherd-lass 
With heart that idly beat, 
And crushed the violet in the grass. 
It only said, “ How sweet! 
How sweet!” it said with fainting moan, 
“If I must die, to die alone 


For her, 


For her, — 
To die at her dear feet.” 


Hampton, April, 1871. 
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BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


[From exclusive Advance Sheets for OLD AND NEW] 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MR. BROUNE’S PERILS. 


Lapy Carsury had allowed her- 
self two days for answering Mr. 
Broune’s proposition. It was made 
on Tuesday night; and she was bound 
by her promise to send a reply some 
time on Thursday. But early on the 
Wednesday morning she had made 
up her mind; and at noon on that 
day her letter was written. She had 
spoken to Hetta about the man; and 
she had seen that Hetta had disliked 
him. She was not disposed to be 
much guided by Hetta’s opinion. In 
regard to her daughter, she was 
always influenced by a vague idea 
that Hetta was an unnecessary trou- 
ble. There was an excellent match 
ready for her, if she would only ac- 
cept it. There was no reason why 
Heita should continue to add herself 
to the family burden. She never 
said this even to herself; but she 
felt it, and was not, therefore, inclined 
to consult Hetta’s comfort on this 
occasion. But, nevertheless, what her 
daughter said had its effect. She had 
encountered the troubles of one mar- 
riage; and they had been very bad. 
She did not look upon that marriage 
as a mistake; having, even up to 
this day, a consciousness that it had 
been the business of her life, as a 
portionless girl, to obtain mainte- 
nance and position at the expense of 
suffering and_servility. But that 
had been done. The maintenance 
was, indeed, again doubtful, because 


of her son’s vices; but it might so 
probably be again secured by means 
of herson’s beauty. Hetta had said 
that Mr. Broune liked his own way. 
Had not she herself found that all 
men liked their own way? And she 
liked her own way. She liked the 
comfort of a home to herself. Per- 
sonally she did not want the compan- 
ionship of a husband. And what 
scenes would there be between Felix 
andthe man? And, added to all this, 
there was something within her, al- 
most amounting to conscience, which 
told her that it was not right that 
she should burden any one with the 
responsibility and inevitable troubles 
of such a son as her son Felix. 
What would she do, were her husband 
to command her to separate herself 
from her son? In such circum- 
stances she would certainly separate 
herself from hér husband. Having 
considered these things deeply, she 
wrote as follows to Mr. Broune: — 


“DEAREST FrrenpD,—I need not 
tell you that I have thought much of 
your generous and affectionate offer. 
How could I refuse such a prospect as 
you offer me without much thought? 
I regard your career as the most 
noble which a man’s ambition can 
achieve; and in that career no one 
is your superior. I cannot but be 
proud that such a one as you should 
have asked me to be his wife. But, 
my friend, life is subject to wounds 
which are incurable; and my life has 
been so wounded. Ihave not strength 
left me to make my heart whole 
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enough to be worthy of your accept- 
ance. I have been so cut and 
scotched and lopped by the sufferings 
which I have endured, that I am best 
‘alone. It cannot all be described; 
and yet with you I would have no 
reticence. I would put the whole 
history before you to read, with all 
my troubles, past and still present, 
all my hopes, and all my fears, with 
every circumstance as it has passed 
by, and every expectation that re- 
mains, were it not that the poor tale 
would be too long for your patience. 
The result of it would be to make 
you feel that I am no longer fit to 
enter in upon anew home. I should 
bring showers instead of sunshine, 
melancholy in lieu of mirth. 

“T will, however, be bold enough 
to assure you, that, could I bring 
myself to be the wife of any man, 
I would now become your wife. But 


I shall never marry again. Never- 


theless, I am 
“Your most affectionate friend, 
“Matitpa CARBURY.” 


About six o’clock in the afternoon, 
she sent this letter to Mr. Broune’s 
rooms in Pall Mall East, and then 
sat for a while alone, full of regrets. 
Shs had thrown away from her a firm 
footing, which would certainly have 
served her for her whole life. Even 
at this moment she was in debt, and 
did not know how to pay her debts 
without mortgaging her life-income. 
She longed for some staff on which 
she could lean. She was afraid of 
the future. When she would sit 
with her paper before her, preparing 
her future work for the. press; copy- 
ing a bit here and a bit there, invent- 
ing historical details, dovetailing her 
chronicle, her head would sometimes 
seem to be going round as she re- 
membered the unpaid baker, and her 
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son’s horses, and his unmeaning dis- 
sipation, and all her doubts about the 
marriage. As regarded herself, Mr. 
Broune would have made her secure; 
but that now was all over. Poor 
woman! This, at any rate, may be 
said for her, —that, had she accepted 
the man, her regrets would have been 
as deep. 

Mr. Broune’s feelings were more 
decided in their tone than those of 
the lady. He had not made his offer 
without consideration; and yet, from 
the very moment in which it had 
been made, he repented it. That 
gently sarcastic appellation by which 
Lady Carbury had described him to 
herself when he had kissed her, best 
explained that side of Mr. Broune’s 
character which showed itself in this 
matter. He was a susceptible old 
goose. Had she allowed him to kiss 
her without objection, the kissing 
might probably have gone on; and, 
whatever might have come of it, 
there would have been no offer of 
marriage. He had believed that her 
little mancuvres had indicated love 
on her part, and he had felt himself 
constrained to reciprocate the passion. 
She was beautiful in his eyes. She 
was bright. She wore her clothes like 
a lady ; and, if it was written in the 
Book of the Fates that some lady 
was to sit at the top of his table, 
Lady Carbury would look as well 
there as any other. She had repu- 
diated the kiss, and therefore he had 
felt himself bound to obtain for him- 
self the right to kiss her. 

The offer had no sooner been made 
than he met her son reeling in, drunk, 
at the front-door. As he made his 
escape, the lad had insulted him, 
This, perhaps, helped to open his 
eyes. When he woke the next morn- 
ing, or, rather, late in the next day, 
after his night’s work, he was no 
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longer able to tell himself that the 
world was all right with hin. Who 
does not know that sudden thought- 
fulness at waking, that first matuti- 
nal retrospection and prospection into 
things as they have been and are 
to be, and the lowness of heart, the 
blankness of hope, which follows 
the first remembrance of some folly 
lately done, some word ill-spoken, 
some money misspent, or perhaps a 
cigar too much, or a glass of brandy 
and soda-water which he should have 
left untasted? And, when things 
have gone well, how the waker com- 
forts himself among the bedclothes, 
as he claims for himself to be whole 
all over, teres atque rotundus, so to 
have managed his little affairs that 
he has to fear no harm, and to blush 
inwardly at no error! Mr. Broune, 
the way of whose life took him among 
many perils, who,.in the course of 
his work, had to steer his bark among 


many rocks, was in the habit of thus 
auditing his daily account as he 
shook off sleep about noon; for such 
was his lot, that he seldom was in 
bed before four or five in the morn- 
ing. On this Wednesday he found 
that he could not balance his sheet 


comfortably. He had taken a very 
great step, and he feared that he had 
not taken it with wisdom. As he 
drank the cup of tea with which his 
servant supplied him while he was 
yet in bed, he could not say of him- 
self, teres atque rotundus, as he was 
wont to do when things were well 
‘ with him. Every thing was to be 
changed. As he lit a cigarette, he 
bethought himself that Lady Carbury 
would not like him to smoke in her 
bedroom. Then he remembered other 
things. “Tl be d if he shall 
live in my house!” he said to him- 
self. 

And there was no way out of it. 
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It did not occur to the man that his 
offer could be refused. During the 
whole of that day he went about 
among his friends in a melancholy 
fashion, saying little snappish, uncivil 
things at the club, and at last dining 
by himself with about fifteen news- 
papers around him. After dinner he 
did not speak a word to any man, but 
went early to the office of the news- 
paper in Trafalgar Square, at which 
he did his nightly work. Here he 
was lapped in comforts, — if the best 
of chairs, of sofas, of writing-tables, 
and of reading-lamps, can make a man 
comfortable who has to read nightly 
thirty columns of a newspaper, or, at 
any rate to make himself responsible 
for their contents. 

He seated himself to his work like 
@ man, but immediately. saw Lady 
Carbury’s letter on the table before 
him. It was his custom, when he did 
not dine at home, to have such docu- 
ments brought to him at his office 
as had reached his home during his 
absence; and here was Lady Carbu- 
ry’s letter. He knew her writing 
well, and was aware that here was the 
confirmation of his fate. It had not 
been expected, as she had given her- 
self another day for her answer; 
but here it was, beneath his hand. 
Surely this was almost unfeminine 
haste. He chucked the letter, un- 
opened, a little from him, and endeav- 
ored to fix his attention on some print- 
ed slip that was ready for him. For 
some ten minutes his eyes went rapid- 
ly down the lines; but he found that 
his mind did not follow what he was 
reading. He struggled again; but 
still his thoughts were on the letter. 
He did not wish to open it, having 
some vague idea, that, till the letter 
should have been read, there was 4 
chance of escape. The letter would 
not become due to be read till the 
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next day. It should not have been 
there now to tempt his thoughts on 
this night. But he could do nothing 
while it lay there. “It shall be a 
part of the bargain that I shall never 
have to see him,” he said to himself 
as he opened it. The second line told 
him that the danger was over. 

When he had read so far, he stood 
up with his back to the fireplace, 
leaving the letter on the table. Then, 
after all, the woman wasn’t in love 
with him. But that was a reading 
of the affair which he could hardly 
bring himself to look upon as correct. 
The woman had shown her love by a 
thousand signs. There was no doubt, 
however, that she now had her tri- 
umph. A woman always has a 
triumph when she rejects a man, and 
more especially when she does so at 
a certain time of life. “Would she 
publish her triumph? Mr. Broune 
would not like to have it known about 
among brother-editors, or by the 
world at large, that he had offered 
to marry Lady Carbury, and that Lady 
Carbury had refused him. He had 
escaped; but the sweetness of his 
present safety was not in proportion 
to the bitterness of his late fears. 

He could not understand why Lady 
Carbury should have refused him. 
As he reflected upon it, all memory 
of her son, for the moment, passed 
away from him. Full ten minutes 
had passed, during which he had still 
stood upon the rug, before he read the 
entire letter. ‘Cut and scotched 
and lopped,’ I suppose she has been,” 
he said to himself. He had heard 
much of Sir Patrick, and knew well 
that the old general had been no lamb. 
“T shouldn’t have cut her, or scotched 
her, or lopped her.” When he had 
read the whole letter patiently, there 
crept upon him gradually a feeling 
of admiration for her greater than he 
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had ever yet felt,; and fcr a while 
he almost thought that he would 
renew his offer to her. “* Showers 
instead of sunshine, melancholy in- 
stead of mirth,’” he repeated to him- 
self. “TI should have done the best 
for her, taking the showers and the 
melancholy, if they were necessary.” 
He went to his work in a mixed 
frame of mind, but certainly without 
that dragging weight which had op- 
pressed him when he entered the 
toom. Gradually, through the night, 
he realized the conviction that he had 
escaped, and threw from him alto- 
gether the idea of repeating his offer. 
Before he left he wrote her a line: — 


It need not break our 
N. B.” 


“ Be it so. 
friendship. 


This he sent by a special messen- 
ger, who returned with a note to his 
lodgings long before he was up on the 
following morning : — 


“No, no; certainly not. No word 
of this will ever pass my mouth. 
° . “ M. C” 


Mr. Broune thought that he was 
very well out of the danger, and 
resolved that Lady Carbury should 
never want any thing that his friend- 
ship could do for her. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE BOARD-ROOM. 


On Friday, the 21st June, the 
Board of the South Central Pacific 
and Mexican Railway sat in its own 
room behind the Exchange, as was 
the Board’s custom every Friday. On 
this occasion all the members were 
there, as it had been understood that 
the chairman was to make a special 
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etatement.. There was the great 
chairman as a matter of course. In 
the midst of his numerous. and 
immense. concerns, he never threw 
over the railway, or delegated to other 
less: experienced hands those cares 
which the commercial world had 
intrusted to his own, Lord Alfred 
was there, with Mr. Cohenlupe, the 
Hebrew gentleman, and Paul Mon- 
tague, and Lord Nidderdale,— and 
even Sir Felix Carbury. Sir Felix 
had come, being very anxious to buy 
and sell, and not as yet having had 
an opportunity of realizing his golden 
hopes, although he had actually paid 
a thousand pounds in hard money 
into Mr. Melmotte’s hands. The 
secretary, Mr. Miles Grendall, was 
also present as a matter of course. 
The Board always met at three, and 
had generally been dissolved at a 
quarter past three. Lord Alfred and 


Mr. Cohenlupe sat at the chairman’s 


right and left hand. Paul Montague 
generally sat immediately below, with 
Miles Grendall. opposite to him; but 
on this occasion the young lord and 
the young baronet took the next 
places. It was a nice little family 
party, —the great chairman with his 
two aspiring sons-in-law, his two 
particular friends (the social friend, 
Lord Alfred, and the commercial 
friend, Mr. Cohenlupe), and Miles, 
who was Lord Alfred’s son. It would 
have been complete in its friendliness, 
but for Paul Montague, who had 
lately made himself disagreeable to 
Mr. Melmotte, and most ungratefully 
so; for certainly no one had been 
allowed so free a use of the shares as 
the younger member of the house of 
Fisker, Montague, and Montague. 

It was understood that Mr. Mel- 
motte was to make a statement. Lord 
Nidderdale and Sir Felix had con- 
ceived that this was to be done, as it 
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were, out of the great man’s own 
heart, of his own wish; so that some- 
thing of the condition of the company 
might be made known to the directors 
ef the company. But this was not 
perhaps exactly the truth. Paul 
Montague had insisted on giving vent 
to certain doubts at the last meeting 
but one, and, having made himself 
very disagreeable indeed, had forced 
this trouble on the great chairman. 
On the intermediate Friday, the chair- 
man had made himself very un- 
pleasant to Paul; and this had seemed 
to be an effort, on his part, to frighten 
the inimical director out of his oppo- 
sition, so that the promise of a state- 
ment need not. be fulfilled. What 
nuisance can be so great to a man 
busied with immense affairs, as to 
have to explain—or to attempt to 
explain — small details to men inca- 
pable of understanding them! But 
Montague had stood to his guns. He 
had not intended, he said, to dispute 
the commercial success of the com- 
pany; but he felt very strongly, and 
he thought that his brother-directors 
should feel as strongly, that it was 
necessary that they should know more 
than they did know. Lord Alfred 
had declared that he did not in the 
least agree with his brother-director. 
“If anybody don’t understand, it’s 
his own fault,” said Mr. Cohenlupe. 
But Paul would not give way; and it 
was understood that Mr. Melmotte 
would make a statement. 

The “ Boards” were always com- 
menced by the reading of a certain 
record of the last meeting out of a 
book. This was always done by Miles 
Grendall; and the record was sup- 
posed to have been written by him. 
But Montague had discovered that 
this statement in the book was always 
prepared. and written by a satellite of 
Melmotte’s from Abchurch: Lane, who 
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was never present at the meeting. 
The adverse director had spoken to 
the secretary (it will be remem- 
bered that they were both members 
of the Beargarden); and Miles had 
given a somewhat evasive reply. “A 
cussed deal of trouble, and all that, 
you know! He’s used to it; and it’s 
what he’s meant for. I’m not going 
to flurry myself about stuff of that 
kind.” Montague, after this, had 
spoken on the subject both to Nid- 
derdale and Felix Carbury. “He 
couldn’t do it, if it was ever so,”’ Nid- 
derdale had said. “I don’t think I’d 
bully him, if I were you. He gets 
five hundred pounds a year; and if 
you knew all he owes, and all he 
hasn’t got, you wouldn’t try to rob 
him of it.” With Felix Carbury, 
Montague had as little success. Sir 
Felix hated the secretary, had de- 
tected him cheating at cards, had 
resolved to expose him,—and had 
then been afraid to do so. He had 
told Dolly Longestaffe, and the reader 
will perhaps remember with what 
effect. He had not mentioned the 
affair again, and had gradually fallen 
back into the habit of playing at the 
club. Loo, however, had given way 
to whist; and Sir Felix had satisfied 
himself with the change. He still 
meditated some dreadful punishment 
for Miles Grendall, but, in the mean 
time, felt himself unable to oppose 
him at the Board. Since the day at 


which the aces had been manipulated - 


at the club, he had not spoken to 
Miles Grendall, except in reference to 
the affairs of the whist-table. The 
“Board” was now commenced as 
usual. Miles read the short record 
out of the hook, stumbling over every 
other word, and going through the 
performance so badly, that, had there 
been any thing to understand, no one 
could have understood it. “Gentle- 
20 
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men,” said Mr. Melmotte, in his 
usual hurried way, “is it your pleasure 
that I shall sign the record?” Paul 
Montague rose to say that it was not 
his pleasure that the record should be 
signed; but Melmotte had made his 
scrawl, and was deep in conversation 
with Mr. Cohenlupe, before Paul could 
get upon his legs. 

Melmotte, however, had watched 
the little struggle. Melmotte, what- 
ever might be his faults, had eyes to 
see, and ears to hear. He perceived 
that Montague had made a little 
struggle, and had been cowed; and he 
knew how hard it is for one man to 
persevere against five or six, and fora 
young man to persevere against his 
elders. Nidderdale was filliping bits 
of paper across the table at Carbury. 
Miles Grendall was poring over the 
book which was in his charge. Lord 
Alfred sat back in his chair, the pic- 
ture of a model director, with his 
right hand within his waistcoat. He 
looked aristocratic, respectable, and 
almost commercial. In that room he 
never, by any chance, opened his 
mouth, except when called. on to say 
that Mr. Melmotte was right, and was 
considered by the chairman really to . 
earn his money. Melmotte, for a 
minute or two, went on conversing 
with Cohenlupe, having perceived that 
Montague for the moment was cowed. 
Then Paul put both his hands upon 
the table, intending to rise, and ask 
some perplexing question. Melmotte 
saw this also, and was upon his legs 
before Montague had risen from his 
chair. “Gentlemen,” said Mr. Mel-. 
motte, “it may perhaps be as well if 
I take this occasion of saying a few: 
words to you about the affairs of the: 
company.” Then, instead of going 
on with his statement, he sat down 
again, and began to turn over sundry 
voluminous papers very slowly, whis- 
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pering a word or two every now and 
then to Mr. Cohenlupe. Lord Alfred 
never changed his posture, and never 
took his hand from his breast. Nid- 
derdale and Carbury filliped their 
paper pellets backwards and forwards. 
Montague sat profoundly listening, 
or ready to listen when any thing 
should be said. As the chairman had 
risen from his chair to commence his 
statement, Paul felt that he was 
bound to be silent. When a speaker 
is in possession of the floor, he is in 
possession, even though he be some- 
what dilatory in looking to his 
references, and whispering to his 
neighbor. And when that speaker is 
a chairman, of course some additional 
latitude must be allowed to him. 
Montague understood this, and sat 
silent. It seemed that Melmotte had 


much to say to Cohenlupe, and 
Cohenlupe much to say to Melmotte. 
Since Cohenlupe had sat at the 


Board, he had never before developed 
such powers of conversation. 
Nidderdale didn’t quite understand 
it. He had been there twenty min- 
utes; was tired of his present amuse- 
ment, having been unable to hit 
Carbury on the nose; and suddenly 
remembered that the Beargarden 
would now be open. He was no re- 
specter of persons, and had got over 
any little feeling of awe with: which 
the big table. and the solemnity of 
the room may have first inspired 
him. “I suppose that’s about all,” 
he said, looking up at Melmotte. 
“Well, perhaps, as your lordship 
is in a hurry, and as my. lord here 
is engaged elsewhere,” turning round 
to Lord Alfred, who had not uttered 
a syllable, or made a sign, since he had 
been in his seat, “we had better ad- 
journ this meeting for another week.” 
“T cannot allow that,” said Paul 
Montague. 
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“T suppose, then, we must take 
the sense of the Board,” said the chair- 
man. 

“T have been discussing certain 
circumstances with our friend and 
chairman,” said Cohenlupe; “and I 
must say that it is not expedient, just 
at present, to go into matters too 
freely.” 

“My lords and gentlemen,” said 
Melmotte, “I hope that you trust 
me.” 

Lord Alfred bowed down to the 
table, and muttered something which 
was intended to convey most absolute 
confidence. ‘“ Hear, hear!” said Mr. 
Cohenlupe. ‘ 

“ All right,” said Lord Nidderdale; 
“go on.” And he fired another pellet 
with improved success. 

“T trust,” said the chairman, “that 
my young friend, Sir Felix, doubts 
neither my discretion nor my ability.” 

“Qh, dear, no! not at all,” said 
the baronet, much flattered at being 
addressed in this kindly tone. He 
had come there with objects of his 
own, and was quite prepared to sup- 
port the chairman on any matter 
whatever. 

“My lords and gentlemen,” con- 
tinued Melmotte, “I am delighted 
to receive this expression of your 
confidence. If I know any thing in 
the world, I know something of com- 
mercial matters. I am able to tell 
you that we are prospering. I do not 
know that greater prosperity has ever 
been achieved in a shorter time by a 
commercial company. I think our 
friend here, Mr. Montague, should be 
as feelingly aware of that as any gen- 
tleman.” 

“ What do you mean by.that, Mr. 
Melmotte ?” asked Paul. 

“ What do I mean?. Certainly 
nothing adverse to your character, sir. 
Your firm in San Francisco, sir, know 
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very well how the affairs of the com- 
pany are being transacted on this 
side of the water. No doubt you are 
in correspondence with Mr. Fisker. 
Ask him. The telegraph-wires are 
open to you, sir. But, my lords and 
gentlemen, I am able to inform you, 
that, in affairs of this nature, great 
discretion is necessary. On behalf of 
the shareholders at large, whose inter- 
ests are in our hands, I think it 
expedient that any general statement 
should be postponed for a short time ; 
and I flatter myself, that, in that opin- 
ion, I shall carry the majority of this 
Board with me.” Mr. Melmotte did 
not make his speech very fluently; 
but, being accustomed to the place 
which he occupied, he did manage to 
get the words spoken in such a way 
as to make them intelligible to the 
company. “I now move that this 
meeting be adjourned to this day 
week,” he added. 

“T second that motion,” said Lord 
Alfred, without moving his hand from 
his breast. 

“T understood that we were to 
have a statement,” said Montague. 

“You’ve had a statement,” said 
Mr. Cohenlupe. 

“T will put my motion to the 
vote,” said the chairman. 

“T shall move an amendment,” 
said Paul, determined that he would 
not be altogether silenced. 

“There is nobody to second it,” 
said Mr. Cohenlupe. 

“ How do you know till I’ve made 
it?” asked the rebel. “I shall ask 
Lord Nidderdale to second it; and, 
when he has heard it, I think that he 
will not refuse.” 

“Qh, gracious me! 
No, don’t ask me! 


Why me? 
I’ve got to go 
away. I have indeed!” 

“ At any rate, I claim the right of 
saying a few words. I do not say 
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whether every affair of this company 
should or should not be published to 
the world.” 

“You'd break up every thing if 
you did,” said Cohenlupe. 

“ Perhaps every thing ought to be 
broken up. But I say nothing about 
that. What I do say is this, — that 
as we sit here as directors, and will be 
held to be responsible as such by the 
public, we ought to know what is 
being done; we ought to know where 
the shares really are. I for one do 
not even know what scrip has been 
issued.” 

“ You’ve bought and sold enough to 
know something about it,” said Mel- 
motte. 

Paul Montague became very red in 
the face. “I, at any rate, began,” he 
said, “by putting what was to me a 
large sum of money into the affair.” 

“That’s more than I know,” said 
Melmotte. “ Whatever shares you 
have were issued at San Francisco, 
and not here.” 

“T have taken nothing that I 
haven’t paid for,” said Montague; 
“nor have I yet had allotted to me 
any thing like the number of shares 
which my capital would represent. 
But I did not intend to speak of my 
own concerns.” 

“Tt looks very like it,” said Cohen- 
lupe. 

“So far from it, that I am prepared 
to risk the not improbable loss of 
every thing I have in the werld. Iam 
determined to know what is being 
done with the shares, or to make it 
public to the world at large that I, 
one of the directors of the company, 
do not in truth know any thing about 
it. I cannot, I suppose, absolve my- 
self from further responsibility; but 
Ican at any rate do what is right 
from this time forward; and that 
course I intend to take.” 
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“The gentleman had better resign 
his seat at this Board,”’ said Melmotte. 
“There will be no difficulty about that.” 

“Bound up as [ am with Fisker 
and Montague in California, I fear 
that there will be difficulty.” 

“Not in the least,” continued the 
chairman. “You need only gazette 
your resignation, and the thing is 
done. I had intended, gentlemen, to 
propose an addition to our number. 
When I name to you a gentleman, 
personally known to many of you, 
and generally esteemed throughout 
England as a man of business, as a 
man of probity, and as a man of 
fortune, a man standing deservedly 
high in all British circles, I mean Mr. 
Longestaffe of Caversham ” — 

“Young Dolly, or old?” asked 
Lord Nidderdale. 

“T mean Mr. Adolphus Longestaffe, 
sen., of Caversham. I am sure that 
you will all be glad to welcome him 
among you. I had thought to 
strengthen our number by this ad- 
dition. But, if Mr. Montague is de- 
termined to leave us (and no one 
will regret the loss of his services so 
much as I shall), it will be my 
pleasing duty to move that Adolphus 
Longestaffe, sen., Esq., of Caversham, 
be requested to take his place. If, 
on reconsideration, Mr. Montague 
shall determine to remain with us 
(and I, for one, most sincerely hope 
that such reconsideration may lead 
to such determination), then I shall 
move that an additional director be 
added to our number, and that Mr. 
Longestaffe be requested to take the 
chair of that additional director.” 
The latter speech Mr. Melmotte got 
through very glibly, and then im- 
mediately left the chair, so as to 
show that the business of the Board 
was closed for that day without any 
possibility of re-opening it. 


' 
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Paul went up to him, and took him 
by the sleeve, signifying that he 
wished to speak to him before they 
parted. “Certainly,” said the great 
man, bowing. “Carbury,” he said, 
looking round on the young baronet 
with his blandest smile, “if you are 
not in a hurry, wait a moment for me. 
I have a word or two to say before 
you go. — Now, Mr. Montague, what 
can I do for you?” Paul began his 
story, expressing again the opinion 
which he had already very plainly 
expressed at the table. But Mel- 
motte stopped him very shortly, and 
with much less courtesy than he had 
shown in the speech which he had 
made from the chair. “The thing is 
about this way, I take it, Mr. Mon- 
tague, —you think you know more 
of this matter than I do.” 

“ Not at all, Mr. Melmotte.” 

“ And I think that I know more of 
it than you do. Either of us may be 
right. But, as I don’t intend to give 
way to you, perhaps the less we speak 
together about it the better. You 
can’t be in earnest in the threat you 
made, because you would be making 
public things communicated to you 
under the seal of privacy; and no 
gentleman would do that. But, as 
long as you are hostile to me, I can’t 
help you; and so good-afternoon.” 
Then, without giving Montague the 
possibility of a reply, he escaped into 
an inner room, which had the word 
“Private” painted on the door, and 
which was supposed to belong to the 
chairman individually. He shut the 
door behind him, and then, after a few 
moments, put out his head, and beck- 
oned to Sir Felix Carbury. Nidder- 
dale was gone. Lord Alfred with his 
son was already on the stairs. Co- 
henlupe was engaged with Melmotte’s 
clerk on the record-book. Paul Mon- 
tague, finding himself without sup- 
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port, and alone, slowly made his way 
out into the court. 
Sir Felix had come into the city in- 
tending to suggest to the chairman, 
that, having paid his thousand pounds, 
he should like to have a few shares to 
go on with. He was, indeed, at the 
present moment, very nearly penniless, 
and had negotiated, or lost at cards, 
all the I. O. U.’s which were in any 
degree serviceable. He still had a 
pocket-book full of those issued by 
Miles Grendall; but it was now an 
understood thing at the Beargarden 
‘that no one was to be called upon to 
take them, except Miles Grendall him- 
self, —an arrangement which robbed 
the card-table of much of its delight. 
Beyond this, also, he had lately been 
forced to issue a little paper himself, 
in doing which he had talked 
largely of his shares in the railway. 
His case certainly was hard. He had 
actually paid a thousand pounds down 
in hard cash, — a commercial transac- 
tion, which, as performed by himself, 
he regarded as stupendous. It was 
almost incredible to himself that he 
should have paid any one a thousand 
pounds; but hehad doneit with much 
difficulty, having carried Dolly, 
jun., with him all the way into the 
city,—in the belief that he would 
thus put himself in the way of mak- 
ing a continual and unfailing income, 
He understood, that, as a director, 
he would be always entitled to buy 
shares at par, and, as a matter of 
course, always able to sell them at 
the market-price. This he under- 
stood to range from ten to fifteen and 
twenty per cent profit. -He would 
have nothing to do but to buy and 
sell daily. He was told that Lord 
Alfred was allowed to do it to a small 
extent, and that Melmotte was doing 
it to an enormous extent. But, before 
he could do it, he must get something 
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—he hardly knew what — out of 
Melmotte’s hands. Melmotte cer- 
tainly did not seem disposed to shun 
him, and therefore there could be no 
difficulty about the shares. As to 
danger — who could think of danger 
in reference to money intrusted to the 
hands of Augustus Melmotte ? 

“T am delighted to see you here!” 
said Melmotte, shaking him cordially 
by the hand. “You come regularly, 
and you'll find that it will be worth 
your while. There’s nothing like 
attending to business. You should be 
here every Friday.” 

“T will,” said the baronet. 

“ And let me see you sometimes up 
at my place in Abchurch Lane. I 
can put you more in the way of un- 
derstanding things there than I can 
here. This is all a mere formal sort 
of thing. You can see that.” 

“Oh, yes! I see that.” 

“ We are obliged to have this kind 
of thing for men like that fellow 
Montague. By the by, is he a friend 
of yours?” 

“Not particularly. He is a friend 
of a cousin of mine; and the women 
know him at home. He isn’t a pal 
of mine, if you mean that.” 

“Tf he makes himself disagreeable, 
he’ll have to go to the wall: that’s 
all. But never mind him at present. 
Was your mother speaking to you of 
what I said to her?” 

“No, Mr. Melmotte,” said Sir 
Felix, staring with all his eyes. 

“T was talking to her about you; 
and I thought, that perhaps she 
might have told you. This is all 
nonsense, you know, about you and 
Marie.” Sir Felix looked into the 
man’s face. It was not savage, as he 
had seen it; but there had suddenly 
come upon his brow that heavy-look 
of a determined purpose, which all 
who knew the man were wont to mark. 
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Sir Felix had observed it a few min- 
utes since in the Board-room, when 
the chairman was putting down the 
rebellious director. ‘You under- 
stand that; don’t you?” Sir Felix 
still looked at him, but made no 
reply. “It’s all d nonsense. You 
haven’t got a brass farthing, you 
know. You’ve no income at all: 
you’re just living on your mother; 
and I’m afraid she’s not very well off. 
How can you suppose that I shall 
give my girl to you?” Felix still 
looked at him, but did not dare to 
contradict a single statement made. 
Yet, when the man told him that he 
had not a brass farthing, he thought 
of his own thousand pounds which were 
now in the man’s pocket. “ You're 
a baronet, and that’s about all, you 
know,” continued -Melmotte. “The 
Carbury property, which is a very 
small thing, belongs to a distant cou- 
sin, who may leave to me, if he 
pleases, and who isn’t very much 
older than you are yourself.” 

“Oh, come, Mr. Melmotte! he’s a 
great deal older than me.” 

“Tt wouldn’t matter if he were as 
old as Adam. The thing is out of 
the question; and you must drop it.” 
Then the look on his brow became a 
little heavier. “You hear what I 
say. She is going to marry Lord 
Nidderdale. She was erigaged to 
him before you ever saw her. What 
do you expect to get by it?” 

Sir Felix had not the courage to 
say that he expected to get the girl 
he loved. But, as the man waited 
for an answer, he was obliged to say 
something. “I suppose it’s the old 
story,” he said. 

“Just so,—the old story. You 
want my money; and she wants you 
just because she has been told to take 
somebody else. You want something 
to live on: that’s what you want. 
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Come, out with it. Is not that it? 
When we understand each other, I’ll 
put you in the way of making mon- 
ey.” 
“Of course, I’m not very well off,” 
said Felix. 

“ About as badly as any youlig man 
that I can hear of. You give me 
your written promise, that you’ll drop 
this affair with Marie, and you sha’n’t 
want for money.” 

“ A written promise! ” 

“Yes, a written promise. I give 
nothing for nothing. I'll put you in 
the way of doing so well with these 
snares, that you shall be able to mar- 
ry any other girl you please, or to 
live without marrying; which you'll 
find to be better.” 

There was something worthy of 
consideration in Mr. Melmotte’s prop- 
osition. Marriage of itself, simply as 
a domestic institution, had not special- 
ly recommended itself to Sir Felix 
Carbury. A few horses at Leighton, 
Ruby Ruggles or any other beauty, 
and life at the Beargarden, were 
much more to his taste. And then 
he was quite alive to the fact that it 
was possible that he might find him- 
self possessed of the wife without the 
money. Marie, indeed, had a grand 
plan of her own with reference to 
that settled income. But then Marie 
might be mistaken; or she might be 
lying. If he were sure of making 
money in the way Melmotte now sug- 
gested, the loss of Marie would not 
break his heart. But then, also, Mel- 
motte might be lying. 

“By the by, Mr. Melmotte,” said 
he, “could-you let me have those 
shares ? ” 

“ What shares?” And the heavy 
brow became still heavier. 

“Don’t you know? I gave you a 
thousand pounds, and I was to have 
ten shares.” 
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“You must come about that on 
the proper day, to the proper place.” 

“When is the proper day?” 

“Tt is the of 20th each month 
I think.” Sir Felix looked very 
blank at hearing this, knowing that 
this present was the 21st of the 
month. “ But what does that signify ? 
Do you want a little money ?” 

“Well, I do,” said Sir Felix. “A 
lot of fellows owe me money; but it’s 
so hard to get it!” 

“That tells a story of gambling,” 
said Mr. Melmotte. “ You think I’d 
give my girl to a gambler? ” 

“Nidderdale’s in it quite as thick 
as I am.” 

“ Nidderdale has a settled property, 
which neither he nor his father can 
destroy. But don’t you be such a 
fool as to argue with me. You won’t 
get any thing by it. If you'll write 
that letter here, now ” — 

“What, to Marie?” 


“No, not to Marie at all, but to 


me. It need never be shown to her. 
If you'll do that, I’ll stick to you, and 
make a man of you. And, if you 
want a couple of hundred pounds, I'll 
give you a check for it before you 
leave the room. Mind (I can tell 
you this), on my word of honor as a 
gentleman, if my daughter were to 
marry you, she’d never have a single 
shilling. I should immediately make 
a will, and leave all my property to 
St. George’s Hospital. I have quite 
made up my mind about that.” 

“ And couldn’t you manage that I 
should have the shares before the 
20th of next month ? ” 

“T’ll see about it. Perhaps I could 
let you have a few of my own. At 
any rate, I won’t see you short of 
money.” 

The terms were enticing; and the 
letter was, of course, written. Mel- 
motte himself dictated the words, 
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which were not romantic in their 
nature. The reader shall see the 
letter. 


“Dear Sir, —In consideration of 
the offers made by you to me, and on 
a clear understanding that such a 
marriage would be disagreeable to 
you and to the lady’s mother, and 
would bring down a father’s curse 
upon your daughter, I hereby declare — 
and promise that I will not renew my 
suit to the young lady, which I hereby 
altogether renounce. 

“T am, dear sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ Fe~ix CARBURY. 


“ AuGUSTUS MELMOTTE, Esq., 
* Grosvenor Square.” 


The letter was dated 21st July, and 
bore the printed address of the offices 
of the South Central Pacific and 
Mexican Railway. 

“You'll give me that check for 
two hundred pounds, Mr. Melmotte? ” 
The financier hesitated for a moment, 
but did give the baronet the check 
as promised. “And you'll see about 
letting me have those shares?” 

“You.can come to me in Abchurch 
Lane, you know.” Sir Felix said that 
he would call in Abchurch Lane. 

As he went westward towards the 
Beargarden, the baronet was not happy 
in his mind. Ignorant as he was as 
to the duties of a gentleman, indiffer- 
ent as he was to the feelings of others, 
still he felt ashamed of himself. He 
was treating the girl very badly. 
Even he knew that he was behaving 
badly. He was so conscious of it, that 
he tried to console himself by reflect- 
ing that his writing such a letter as 
that would not prevent his running 
away with the girl, should he, on con- 
sideration, find it to bé worth his while 
to do so. 
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That night he was again playing at 
the Beargarden, and he lost a great 
part of Mr..Melmotte’s money. He 
did in fact lose much more than the 
two hundred pounds; but, when he 
found his ready money going from 
him, he issued paper. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
PAUL MONTAGUE’S TROUBLES. 


Pavut MontacveE had other trou- 
bles on his mind beyond this trouble 
of the Mexican Railway. It was now 
more than a fortnight since he had 
taken Mrs. Hurtle to the play; and 
she was still living in lodgings at 
Islington. He had seen her twice,— 
once on the following day, when he 
was allowed to come and go without 
any special reference to their engage- 
ment; and again, three or four days 
afterwards, when the meeting was by 
no means so pleasant. She had wept, 
and, after weeping, had stormed. She 
had stood upon what she called her 
rights, and had dared him to be false 
to her. Did he mean to deny that he 
had promised to marry her? Was not 
his conduct to her ever since she had 
now been in London a repetition of 
that promise? And then, again, she 
‘became soft, and pleaded with him. 
But for the storm, he might have given 
way. At that moment he had felt 

that any fate in life would be better 
than a marriage on compulsion. Her 
‘tears and her pleadings, nevertheless, 
‘touched him very nearly. He had 
promised her most distinctly. He 
“had loved her, and had won her love. 
And she was lovely. The very vio- 
‘lence of the storm made the sunshine 
more sweet. She would sit down on 
-a stool at his feet; and it was impos- 
‘sible to drive her away from him. 
She would iook up in his face; and he 


could not but embrace her. Then 
there had come a passionate flood of 
tears, and she was in his arms. How 
he had escaped, he hardly knew; but 
he did know that he had promised to 
be with her again before two days 
should have passed. 

On the day named he wrote to her 
a letter, excusing himself, which was, 
at any rate, true in words. He had 
been summoned, he said, to Liverpool 
on business, and must postpone seeing 
her till his return. And he explained 
that the business on which he was 
called was connected with the great 
American Railway, and, being impor- 
tant, demanded his attention. In 
words, this was true. He had been 
corresponding with a gentleman at 
Liverpool, with whom he had become 
acquainted on his return home, after 
having involuntarily become a partner 
in the house of Fisker, Montague, and 
Montague. This man hé trusted, and 
had consulted; and the gentleman, 
Mr. Ramsbottom by name, had sug- 
gested that he should come to him at 
Liverpool. He had gone; and his 
conduct at the Board had been the 
result of the advice which he had re- 
ceived ; but it may be doubted whether 
some dread of the coming interview 
with Mrs. Hurtle had not added 
strength to Mr. Ramsbottom’s invi- 
tation. 

In Liverpool he had heard tidings 
of Mrs. Hurtle; though it can hardly 
be said that he obtained any trust- 
worthy information. The lady, after 
landing from an American steamer, 
had been at Mr. Ramsbottom’s office, 
inquiring for him, Paul; and Mr. 
Ramsbottom had thought that the 
inquiries were made in @ manner in- 
dicating danger. He therefore nad 
spoken to a fellow-traveller with Mrs. 
Hurtle; and the fellow-traveller had 
opined that Mrs. Hurtle was “a queer 
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card.” “On board ship, we all gave 
it up to her, that she was about the 
handsomest woman we had ever seen; 
but we all said that there was a bit 
of the wildcat in her breeding.” Then 
Mr. Ramsbottom had asked whether 
the lady was a widow. “There was 
a man on board from Kansas,” said 
the fellow-traveller, “ who knew a man 
named Hurtle at Leavenworth, who 
was separated from his wife, and is 
still alive. There was, according to 
him, a queer story about the man and 
his wife having fought a duel with 
pistols, and then having separated.” 
This, Mr. Ramsbottom, who, in an 
earlier stage of the affair, had heard 
something of Paul and Mrs. Hurtle 
together, managed to communicate to 
the young man. His advice about 
the railway company was very clear 
and general, and such as an honest 
man would certainly give; but it 


might have been conveyed by letter. 


The information, such as it was, re- 
specting Mrs. Hurtle, could only be 
given vivd voce ; and perhaps the in- 
vitation to Liverpool had originated 
in Mr. Ramsbottom’s appreciation of 
this fact. “As she was asking after 
you here, perhaps it is as well that 
you should know,” his friend said to 
him. Paul had only thanked him, 
not daring, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, to speak of his own difficul- 
ties, 

In all this there had been increased 
dismay ; but there had also been some 
comfort. It had only been at moments 
in which he had been subject to her 
softer influences, that Paul had doubted 
as to his-adherence to the letter which 
he had written to her, breaking off his 
engagement. When she told him of 
her wrongs and of her love, of his 
promise, and his former devotion to 
her; when she assured him that she 
had given up every thing in life for 
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him, and threw her arms round him, 
looking into his eyes, — then he would 
almost yield. But when what the 
traveller called the breeding of the 
wildcat showed itself, and when, 
having escaped from her, he thought 
of Hetta Carbury and of her breeding, 
he was fully determined, that, let his 
fate be what it might, it should not be 
that of being the husband of Mrs. 
Hurtle. That he was in a mass of 
troubles, from which it would be very 
difficult for him to extricate himself, 
he was well aware; but, if it were 
true that Mr. Hurtle was alive, that 
fact might help him. She certainly 
had declared him to be,—not sepa- 
rated, or even divorced, but dead. 
And, if it were true also that she had 
fought a duel with one husband, that, 
also, ought to be a reason why a gen- 
tleman should object to become her 
second husband. These facts would 
at any rate justify himself to himself, 
and would enable himself to break 
from his engagement without think- 
ing himself to be a false traitor. 

But he must make up his mind as 
to some line of conduct. She must be 
made to know the truth. If he meant 
to reject the lady finally, on the score 
of her being a wildcat, he must tell 
her so. He felt very strongly that he 
must not flinch from the wildcat’s 
claws. That he would have to un- 
dergo some severe handling, an amount 
of clawing which might perhaps go 
near his life, he could perceive. Hav- 
ing done what he had done, he would 
have no right to shrink from such 
usage. He must tell her to her face, 
that he was not satisfied with her past 
life, and that therefore he would not 
marry her. Of course, he might write 
to her; but, when summoned to her 
presence, he would be unable to ex- 
cuse himself, even to himself, for not 
going. It was his misfortune, and 
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also his fault, that he had submitted 
to be loved by a wildcat. 

But it might be well, that, before he 
saw her, he should get hold of infor- 
mation that might have the appear- 
ance of real evidence. He returned 
from Liverpool to London on the 
morning of the Friday on which the 
Board was held, and thought even 
more of all this than he did of the at- 
tack which he was prepared to make on 
Mr. Melmotte. If he could come across 
that traveller, he might learn some- 
thing. The husband’s name had been 
Caradoc Carson Hurtle. If Caradoc 
Carson Hurtle had been seen in the 
State of Kansas within the last two 
years, that certainly would be suf- 
ficient evidence. As to the duel, he 
felt that it might be very hard to 
prove that, and that, if proved, it 
might be hard to found upon the fact 
any absolute right on his part to 
withdraw from the engagement. But 


there was a rumor also, though not 
corroborated during his last visit to 
Liverpool, that she had shot a gentle- 


man in Oregon. Could he get at the 
truth of that story? If they were all 
true, surely he could justify himself 
to himself. 

But this detective’s work was very 
distasteful to him. After having had 
the woman in his arms, how could he 
undertake such inquiries as these? 
And it would be almost necessary 
that he should take her in his arms 
again while he was making them, un- 
less, indeed, he made them with her 
knowledge. Was it not his duty, as 
a man, to tell every thing to. herself, 
to speak to her thus ?—“ I am told that 
your life with your last husband was, to 
say the least of it, eccentric ; that you 
even fought a duel withhim. I could 
not marry a woman who had fought a 
due}, —certainly not a woman who had 
fought with her own husband. I am 
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told, also, that you shot another gentle- 
man in Oregon. It may well be that the 
gentleman deserved to be shot; but 
there is something in the deed so 
repulsive to me, no doubt irrationally, 
that, on that score also, I must de- 
cline to marry you. I am told, also, 
that Mr. Hurtle has been seen alive 
quite lately. I had understood from 
you that he is dead. No doubt, you 
may have been deceived. But as [I 
should not have engaged myself to 
you, had I known the truth, so now I 
consider myself justified in absolving 
myself from an engagement which 
was based on a misconception.” It 
would, no doubt, be difficult to get 
through all these details; but it might 
be accomplished gradually, unless, 
in the process of doing so, he should 
incur the fate of the gentleman in 
Oregon. At any rate, he would declare 
to her as well as he could the ground 
on which he claimed a right to con- 
sider himself free, and would bear the 
consequences. Such was the resolve 
which he made on his journey up 
from Liverpool; and that trouble was 
also on his mind when he rose up to 
attack Mr. Melmotte single-handed at 
the Board. 

When the Board was over, he also 
went down to the Beargarden. Per- 
haps, with reference to the Board, the 
feeling which hurt him most was the 
conviction that he was spending money 
which he would never have had to 
spend, had there been no Board. He 
had been twitted with this at the 
Board-meeting, and had justified him- 
self by referring to the money which 
had been invested in the company 
of Fisker, Montague, and Montague ; 
which money was now supposed to have 
been made over to the railway. But 
the money which he was spending had 
come to him after a loose fashion ; and 
he knew, that, if called upon for an ac- 
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count, he could hardly make out one 
which would be square and intelligible 
to all parties. Nevertheless, he spent 
much of his time at the Beargarden, 
dining there when no engagement 
carried him elsewhere. On this even- 
ing he joined his table with Nidder- 
dale’s, at the young lord’s instigation. 
“What made you so savage at old 
Melmotte to-day?” said the young 
lord. 

“T didn’t mean to be savage; but I 
think, that, as we call ourselves direc- 
tors, we ought to know something 
about it.” 

“I suppose we ought. I don’t 
know, you know. [I'll tell you what 
I’ve been thinking. I can’t make 
out why the mischief they made me 
a director.” 

“ Because you're a lord,” said Paul 
bluntly. 

“T suppose there’s something in 
that. But what good can I do them? 
Nobody thinks that I know any thing 
about business. Of course, I’m in par- 
liament ; but I don’t often go there, 
unless they want me to vote. Every- 
body knows that I’m hard'up. I can’t 
understand it. The governor said that 
I was to do it; and so I’ve done it.” 

‘“ They say, you know, there’s some- 
thing between you and Melmotte’s 
daughter.” 

“ But, if there is, what has that to 
do with a railway in the city? And 
why should Carbury be there? And, 
heaven and earth! why should old 
Grendall be a director? I’m im- 
peeunious; but, if you were to pick 
out the two most hopeless men in 
London in regard to money, they 
would be old Grendall and young 
Carbury. I’ve been thinking a good 
deal about it; and I can’t make it 
out.” 

“ Thave been thinking about it too,” 
said Paul. 
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“I suppose old Melmotte is all 
right?” asked Nidderdale. This was 
a question which Montague found it 
difficult to answer. How could he be 
justified in whispering suspieions to 
the man who was known to be, at any 
rate, one of the competitors for Marie 
Melmotte’s hand? “ You can speak 
out to me, you know,” said Nidder- 
dale, nodding his head. 

“T’ve got nothing tospeak. People 
say that he is about the richest man 
alive.”’ 

“ He lives as though he were.” 

“T don’t see why it shouldn’t be all 
true. Nobody, I take it, knows very 
much about him.” When his com- 
panion had left him, Nidderdale sat 
down, thinking of it all. It occurred 
to him that he would “be coming a 
cropper rather,” were he to marry 
Melmotte’s daughter for her money, 
and then find that she had got none, 

A little later in the evening he in- 
vited Montague to go up to the card- 
rom. ‘“Carbury and Grasslough 
and Dolly Longestaffe are there wait- 
ing,” he said. But Paul declined. 
He was too full of his troubles for 
play. “Poor Miles isn’t there, if 
you’re afraid of that,” said Nidder- 
dale. 

“Miles. Grendall wouldn’t hinder 
me,” said Montague. 

“Nor me, either. 
confounded shame! I know that as 
well as anybody. But, God bless 
me! I owe a fellow down in Leicester- 
shire, Heaven knows how much for 
keeping horses, and that’s a shame.” 

“ You'll pay him some day.” 

“T suppose I shall —if I don’t die 
first. But I should have gone on with 
the horses just the same, if there had 
never been any thing to come; only 
they wouldn’t have given me tick, you 
know. As far as I’m concerned, it’s 
just the same. I like to live, whether 


Of course, it’s a 
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I’ve got money or not; and I fear I 
don’t have many scruples about pay- 
ing. But then I like to let live too. 
There’s Carbury always saying nasty 
things about poor Miles. He’s play- 
’ ing himself without a rap to back him. 
If he were to lose, Vossner wouldn’t 
stand him a ten-pound note. But, 
because he has won, he goes on as 
though he were old Melmotte himself. 
You’d better come up.” 

But Montague wouldn’t go up. 
Without any fixed purpose, he left 
the club, and slowly sauntered north- 
wards through the streets, till he found 
himself in Welbeck Street. He hard- 
ly knew why he went there, and cer- 
tainly had not determined to call on 
Lady Carbury when he left the Bear- 
garden. His mind was full of Mrs. 
Hurtle. As long as she was present 
in Juondon, as long, at any rate, as 
he was unable to tell himself that he 
had finally broken away from her, 
he knew himself to be an unfit com- 
panion for Henrietta Carbury. And, 
indeed, he was still under some promise 
made to Roger Carbury, not that he 
would avoid Hetta’s company, but that 
for a certain period, as yet unexpired, 
he would not ask her to be his wife. 
It had been a foolish promise, made, 
and then repented, without much at- 
tention to words; but still it was 
existing; and Paul knew well that 
Roger trusted that it would be kept. 
Nevertheless, Paul made his way up 
to Welbeck Street, and almost uncon- 
sciously knocked at the door. No, 
Lady Carbury was not at home. She 
was out B8omewhere with Mr. Roger 
Carbury. Up to that moment, Paul 
had not heard that Roger was in 
town; but the reader may remember 
that he had come up in search of 
Ruby. Ruggles. Miss Carbury was 
at home, the page went on to say. 
Would Mr. Montague go up and see 
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Miss Carbury ? Without much con- 
sideration, Mr. Montague said that he 
would go up and see Miss Carbury. 
“Mamma is out with Roger,” said 
Hetta, endeavoring to save herself 
from confusion. “ There is a soirée 
of learned people somewhere ; and she 
made poor Roger take her. The ticket 
was only for her and her friend, and 
therefore I could not go.” 

“T am so glad to see you! 
an age it is since we met! ” 

“ Hardly since the Melmottes’ ball,” 
said Hetta. 

“ Hardly, indeed. I have been here 
once since that. What has brought 
Roger up to town?” 

“T don’t know what it is. Some 
mystery, I think. Whenever there 
is a mystery, I am always afraid that 
there is something wrong about Felix. 
I do get so unhappy about Felix, Mr. 
Montague ! ” 

“T saw him to-day in the city, at 
the Railway Board.” 

“But Rogersays the Railway Board 
is all a sham,” — Paul could not keep 
himself from blushing as he heard this, 
— “and that Felix should not be there. 
And then there is something going 
on about that horrid man’s daugh- 
ter.” 

“ She is to marry Lord Nidderdale, 
I think.” 

“Isshe? They are talking of her 
marrying Felix, and of course it is for 
her money. And I believe that man 
is determined to quarrel with them.” 

“ What man, Miss Carbury ?” 

“Mr. Melmotte himself. It’s all 
horrid from begining to end.” 

“ But I saw them in the city to-day; 
and they seemed to be the greatest 
friends. When I wanted to see Mr. 
Melmotte, he bolted himself into an 
inner room; but he took your brother 
with him. He would not have done 
that, if they had not been friends. 


What 
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When I saw it, I almost thought that 
he had consented to the marriage.” 

“Roger has the greatest dislike to 
Mr. Melmotte.” » 

“T know he has,” said Paul. 

“ And Roger is always right. It is 
always safe to trusthim. Don’t you 
think so, Mr. Montague?” Paul did 
think so,and was by no means disposed 
to deny to his rival the praise which 
rightly belonged to him ; but still he 
found the subject difficult. “ Of course 
I will never go against mamma,” con- 
tinued Hetta; “ but I always feel that 
my cousin Roger is a rock of strength, 
so that, if one did whatever he said, one 
would never get wrong. I never found 
any one else that I thought that of; but 
I do think it of him.” 

“No one has more reason to praise 
him than I have.” 

“T think everybody has reason to 
praise him that has to do with him. 
And I'll tell you why I think it is. 
Whenever he thinks any thing, he 
says it; or, at least, he never says 
any thing that he doesn’t think. If 
he spent a thousand pounds, every- 
body would know that he’d got it to 
spend ; but other people are not like 
that.” 

“ You’re thinking of Melmotte.” 

“T’m thinking of everybody, Mr. 
Montague, — of everybody except 
Roger.” 

“Ts he the only man you can trust ? 
But it is abominable to me to seem 
even to contradict you. Roger Car- 
bury has been to me the best friend 
that any man ever had. I think as 
much of him as you do.” 

“T didn’t say he was the only per- 
son; or I didn’t mean to say so. But 
of all my friends ” — 

“Am I among the number, Miss 
Carbury ? ” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Of course, 
you are. Why not? Of course, you 
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are a friend, because you are his — 


friend.” " 

“ Look here, Hetta,” he said. “It 
is no good going on like this. I love 
Roger Carbury as well as one man 
can love another. He is all that you 
say, and more. You hardly know how 
he denies himself, and how he thinks 
of everybody near him. He is a gen- 
tleman all round and every inch. He 
never lies. He never takes what is 
not his own. I believe he does love 
his neighbor as himself.” 

“O Mr. Montague! Iam so glad 
to hear you speak of him like that!” 

“T love him better than any man, 
as well as a man can love a man. 
If you will say that you love him as 
well as a woman can love a man, I 
will leave England at once, and never 
return to it.” 

“ There’s mamma,” said Henrietta; 
for at that moment there was a 
double knock at the door. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


I DO LOVE HIM. 


So it was. Lady Carbury had re- 
turned home from the soirée of 
learned people, and had brought Ro- 


ger Carbury with her. They both 
came up to the drawing-room, and 
found Paul and Henrietta together. 
It need hardly be said that they were 
both surprised. Roger supposed that 
Montague was still at Liverpool, and, 
knowing that he was not a frequent 
visitor in Welbeck Street, could hard- 
ly avoid a feeling that a meeting be- 
tween the two had now been planned 
in the mother’s absence. The reader 
knows that it was not so. Roger cer- 
tainly was a man not liable to suspi- 
cion; but the circumstances in this 
case were suspicious. There would 
have been nothing to suspect, nc 
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reason why Paul should not have 
been .there, but from the promise 
which had been given. There was, 
indeed, no breach of that promise 
proved by Paul’s presence in Welbeck 
Street; but Roger felt, rather than 
thought,’that the two could hardly 
have spent the evening together with- 
out such breach. Whether Paul had 
broken the promise by what he had 
already said, the reader must be left 
to decide. 

Lady Carbury was the first to 
speak. “ This is quite an unexpected 
pleasure, Mr. Montague.” Whether 
Roger suspected any thing or not, she 
did. The moment she saw Paul, the 
idea occurred to her, that the meeting 
between Hetta and him had been pre- 
concerted. 

“Yes,” he said, making a lame 
excuse where no excuse should have 
been made, “I had nothing to do, 
and was lonely, and thought that I 
would come up and see you.” Lady 
Carbury disbelieved him altogether ; 
but Roger felt assured that his com- 
ing in Lady Carbury’s absence had 
been an accident. The man had said 
so, and that was enough. 

“T thought you were at Liverpool,” 
said Roger. 

“T came back to-day, to be pres- 
ent at that Board in the city. Ihave 
had a good deal to trouble me. I will 
tell you all about it just now. What 
has brought you to London ? ” 

“ A little business,” said Roger. 

Then there was an awkward silence. 
Lady Carbury was angry, and hardly 
knew whether she ought or ought not 
to show her anger. For Henrietta, it 
was very awkward. She, too, could 
not but feel that she had been caught ; 
though no innocence could be whiter 
than hers. She knew well her mother’s 
mind, and the way in which her 
mother’s thoughts would run. Silence 
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was frightful to her; and she found 
herself forced to speak. “ Have you 
had a pleasant evening, mamma ?” 

“ Have you had a pleasant evening, 
my dear?” said Lady Carbury, for- 
getting herself in her desire to punish: 
her daughter. 

“ Indeed, no!” said Hetta, attempt- 
ing to laugh. “I have been trying to 
work hard at Dante; but one never 
does any good when one has to try to 
work. I was just going to bed when 
Mr. Montague came in. What did 
you think of the wise men and the 
wise women, Roger ? ” 

“T was out of my element, of 
course ; but I think your mother liked 
it.” 

“T was very glad indeed to meet 
Dr. Palmoil. It seems, that, if we 
can only open the interior of Africaa 
little farther, we can get every thing 
that is wanted to complete the chem- 
ical combination necessary for feeding 
the human race. 1sn’t that a grand 
idea, Roger ? ” 

“ A little more elbow-grease is the 
combinatioa that I look to.” 

“ Surely, Roger, if the Bible is to 
go for any thing, we are to believe 
that labor is a curse, and not a bless- 
ing. Adam was not born to labor.” 

“But he fell; and I doubt whether 
Dr. Palmoil will be able to put his 
descendants back into Eden.” 

“ Roger, for a religious man, you do 
say the strangest things! I have 
quite made up my mind to this, —if 
ever I can see things so settled here as 
to enable me to move, I will visit the 
interior of Africa. It is the garden 
of the world.” 

This scrap of enthusiasm so carried 
them through their immediate diffi- 
culties, that the two men were able to 
take their leave, and to get out of the 
room with fair comfort. As soon as 
the door was closed behind them, 
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Lady Carbury attacked her daughter. 
“ What brought him here ?” 

“He brought himself, mamma.” 

“Don’t answer me in that way, 
Hetta! Of course, he brought him- 
self. That is insolent.” 

“Tnsolent, mamma! How can you 
say such hard words? I meant that 
he came of his own accord.” 

“ How long was he here? ” 

“Two minutes before you came in. 
Why do you cross-question me like 
this? I could not help his coming. 
I did not desire that he might be 
shown up.” 

“You did not know that he was to 
come ?” 

“ Mamma, if I am to be suspected, 
all is over between us.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“Tf you can think that E would 
deceive you, you will think so always. 
If you will not trust me, how am I to 
live with you as though you did? I 
knew nothing of his coming.” 

“Tell me this, Hetta: are you 
engaged to marry him?” 

“No, I am not.” 

“Has he asked you to marry 
him ?” 

Hetta paused a moment, consider- 
ing, before she answered this question. 
“T do not think he ever has.” 

You do not think ?” 

“T was going on to explait. He 
never has asked me. But he has said 
that which makes me know that he 
wishes me to be his wife.” 

“What has he said? When did 
he say it?” 

Again she paused. But again she 
answered with straightforward sim- 
plicity, “Just before you came in, he 
said —I don’t know what he said; but 
it meant that.” 

“You told me he had been here 
but a minute.” 


“It was but very little more. If 
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you take me at my word in that 
way, of course you can make me out 
to be wrong, mamma. It was almost 
no time ; and yet he said it.” 

“He had come prepared to say it.” 

“How could he, expecting to find 
you?” 

“Pshaw! He expegted nothing of 
the kind.” 

“T think you do him wrong, 
mamma. I am sure you are doing 


‘me wrong. I think his coming was 


an accident, and that what he said 
was an accident.” 

“ An accident ! ” 

“Tt was not intended, — not then, 
mamma. I have known it ever so 
long; and so have you. It was 
natural that he should say so when 
we were alone together.” 

“ And you— what did you say?” 

“Nothing. You came.” 

“T am sorry that my coming should 
have been so inopportune. But I 
must ask one other question, Hetta. 
What do youintend tosay?” Hetta 
was again silent, and now for a 
longer space. She put her hand up 
to her brow, and pushed back her 
hair as she thought whether her 
mother had a right to continue this 
cross-examination. She had told her 
mother every thing as it had hap- 
pened. She had kept back no deed 
done, no word spoken, either now or 
at any time. But she was not sure 
that her mother had a right to know 
her thoughts, feeling, as she did, that 
she had so little sympathy from her 
mother. “How do you intend to 
answer him?” demanded, Lady Car- 
bury. 

“T do not know that he will ask 
again.” 

“ That is prevaricating.” 

“No, mamma, I do not prevari- 
cate. It is unfair to say that to me. 
I do love him. There! I think it 
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ought to have been enough for you 
to know that I should never give him 
encouragement without telling you 
about it. I do love him; and I shall 
never love any one else.” 

“He is aruined man. Yourcousin 
says that all this company in” which 
he is involved will go to pieces.” 

Hetta was too clever to allow this 
argument to pass. She did not 
doubt that Roger had so spoken of 
the railway to her mother; but she 
did doubt that her mother had be- 
lieved the story. “If so,” said she, 
“ Mr. Melmotte will be a ruined man 
too; and yet you want Felix to marry 
Marie Melmotte.” 

“Tt makes me ill to hear you talk 
—as if you understood these things! 
And you think you will marry this 
man because he is to make a fortune 
out of the railway!” Lady Car- 
bury was able to speak with an 
extremity of scorn in reference to the 


assumed pursuit, by one of her chil- 
dren, of an advantageous position, 
which she was doing all in her power 
to recommend to the other child. 

“T have not thought of his for- 


tune. I have not thought of marry- 
ing him, mamma. I think you are 
very cruel tome. You say things so 
hard, that I cannot bear them.” 

“Why will you not marry your 
cousin ?” 

“T am not good enough for him.” 

* Nonsense!” 

“Very well, you say so. But that 
is what I think. He is so much 
above me, that, though I do love 
him, I cannot think of him in that 
way. And I have told you that I do 
_love some one else. I have no secret 
from you now. Good-night, mam- 
ma,” she said, coming up to her 
mother, and kissing her. “Do be 
kind to me; and pray, pray, do be- 
lieve me!” Lady Carbury then 
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allowed herself to be kissed, and 
allowed her daughter to leave the 
room. “ 

There was a great deal said that 
night between Roger Carbury and 
Paul Montague before they parted. 
As they walked together to Roger’s 
hotel, he said not a word as to Paul’s 
presence in Welbeck Street. Paul 
had declared his visit in Lady Car- 
bury’s absence to have been acci- 
dental; and therefore there was 
nothing more to be said. Montague 
then asked as to the cause of Car- 
bury’s journey to London. “I do not 
wish it to be talked of,” said Roger 
after a pause; “and, of course, I 
could not speak of it before Hetta 
A girl has gone away from our 
neighborhood. You remember old 
Ruggles ?” 

*¢ You do not mean that Ruby has 
levanted? She was to have married 
Jokn Crumb.” 

“Just so. But she has gone off, 
leaving John Crumb in an unhappy 
frame of mind. John Crumb is an 
honest man, and almost too good for 
her.” 

“Ruby is very pretty. Has she 
gone with any one.” 

“No, she went alone. But the 
horror of it is this: they think down 
there that Felix has — well, made 
love to her, and that she has been 
taken to London by him.” 

“ That would be very bad.” 

“He certainly has known her. 
Though he lied, as he always lies, 
when I first spoke to him, I brought 
him to admit that he and she had 
been friends down in. Suffolk. Of 
course we know what such friendship 
means. But I do not think that she 
came to London at his instance. Of 
course he would lie about that. He 
would lie about any thing. If his 
horse cost him a hundred pounds, he 
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would tell one man that he gave 
fifty,and another, two hundred. But 
he has not lived long enough yet to 
be able to lie and tell the truth with 


-the same eye. When he is as old as 
_ Tam, he’ll be perfect.” 


“He knows nothing about her 
coming to town ?” 

“He did not when I first asked 
him. I am not sure; but I fancy 
that I was too quick after her. She 
started last Saturday morning. I 
followed on the Sunday, and made 
him out at his club. I think that he 
knew nothing then of her being in 
town. He is very clever if he did. 
Since that he has avoided me. I 
caught-him once, but only for half a 
minute; and then he swore that he 
had not seen her.” 

“ You still believed him ? ” 

“No. He did it very well; but I 
knew that he was prepared for me. 
I cannot say how it may have been. 
To make matters worse, old Ruggles 
has now quarrelled with Crumb, and 
is no longer anxious to get back his 
grand-daughter. He was frightened 
at first; but that has gone off; and 
he is now reconciled to the loss of 
the girl, and the saving of his 
money.” 

After that Paul told all his own 
story, —the double story, both in re- 
gard to Melmotte and to Mrs. Hurtle. 
As regarded the railway, Roger could 
only tell him to follow explicitly the 
advice of his Liverpool friend. “I 
never believed in the thing, you 
know.” 

“Nor did I. But what could I 
do?” 

“Tm not going to blame you. 
Indeed, knowing you as I do, feeling 
sure that you intend to be honest, I 
would not for a moment insist on my 
own opinion, if it did not seem that 
Mr. Ramsbottom thinks as I do. In 
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such a matter, when a man does not 
see his own way clearly, it behooves 
him to be able to show that he has 
followed the advice of some man 
whom the world esteems and recog- 
nizes. You have to bind your char- 
acter to another man’s character; 
and that other man’s character, if it 
be good, will carry you through. 
From what I hear, Mr. Ramsbottom’s 
character is sufficiently good; but 
then you must do exactly what he 
tells you.” 

But the railway business, though 
it comprised all that Montague had 
in the world, was not the heaviest of 
his troubles. What was he to do 
about Mrs. Hurtle? He had now, 
for the first time, to tell his friend 
that Mrs. Hurtle had come to Lon- 
don, and that he had been with her 
three or four times. There was this 
difficulty in the matter, too, —that it 
was very hard to speak of his engage- 
ment with Mrs. Hurtle without, in 
some sort, alluding to his love for 
Henrietta Carbury. Roger knew of 
both loves; had been very urgent 
with his friend to abandon the 
widow, and, at any rate, equally 
urgent with him to give up the other 
passion. Were he to marry the 
widow, all danger on the other side 
would be at an end. And yet, in 
discussing the question of Mrs. Hur- 
tle, he was to do so as though there 
were no such person existing as 
Henrietta Carbury. The discussion 
did take place exactly as though 
there were no such person as Henri- 
etta Carbury. Paul told it all, — 
the rumored duel, the rumored mur- 
der, and the rumor of the existing 
husband. 

“Tt may be necessary that you 
should go out to Kansas, and to 
Oregon,” said Roger. 

“ But, even if the rumors be untrue, 
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I -will not marry her;” said Paul. 
Roger shrugged his shoulders. He 
was doubtless thinking of Hetta Car- 
bury; but he said nothing. “ And 
‘what ‘would she do, remaining 
here?” continued Paul. Roger ad- 
mitted that it would be awkward. 
“T am determined that under no 
circumstances will I marry her. I 
know I have been a fool. I know I 
have: been wrong. But of course, if 
there be a fair cause for my broken 
word, I will use it if I can.” 

“You will get out of it honestly, 
if you can; but you will get out of it 
honestly, or — any other way.” 

“Did you not advise me to get out 
of it, Roger, before we knew as 
much as we do now?” 

“T did; and I do. If you make 
a bargain with the Devil, it may be 
dishonest to cheat him; and yet I 
would have you cheat him if you 
could. As to this woman, I do be- 


lieve she has deceived you. If I 
were you, nothing should induce me 
to marry her,—not though her 
claws were strong enough to tear me 


utterly in pieces. I'll tell you what 
Tll do.. ll go and see her if you 
like it.” 

But Paul would not submit to this. 
He felt that he was bound himself to 
incur the risk of those claws, and 
that no substitute could take his 
place. They sat long into the night ; 
and it was at last resolved between 
them, that, on the next morning, Paul 
should go to Islington, should tell Mrs. 
Hurtle all the stories which he had 
heard, and should end by declaring 
his resolution that under no circum- 
stances would he marry her. They 
both felt how improbable it was that 
he should ever be allowed to get to 
the end of ‘such a story; how 
almost certain it was that the breed- 
ing of the wildcat would show itself 
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before that time ‘should tome. But 
still that was the course to be pur- 
sued, as far as circumstances would 
admit; and Paul was at any rate to 
declare, claws or no claws, husband or 
no husband, whether the duel or 
the murder was admitted or denied, 
that he would never make Mrs, 
Hurtle his wife. “I wish it were 
over, old fellow!” said Roger. 

“So do I,” said Paul, as he took 
his leave. 

He went to bed like a man con- 
demned to die on the next morning, 
and he awoke in the same condition. 
He had slept well; but, as he shook 
from him. his happy dream, the 
wretched reality at once overwhelmed 
him. But the man who is to be 
hung has no choice. He cannot, 
when he wakes, declare that he has 
changed his mind, and postpone the 
hour. It was quite open to Paul 
Montague to give himself such in- 
stant relief. He put his hand up to 
his brow, and almost made himself 
believe that his head was aching. 
This was Saturday. Would it not be 
well that he should think of it fur- 
ther, and put off his execution till 
Monday? Monday was so far dis- 
tant, that he felt that he could go to 
Islington quite comfortably on Mon- 
day. Was there not some hitherto 
forgotten point which it would be 
well that he should discuss with his 
friend Roger before he saw the lady? 
Should he not rush down to Liver- 
pool, and ask a few more questions 
of Mr. Ramsbottom? Why should 
he go forth to execution, seeing that 
the matter was in his own hands? 

At last he jumped out of bed, and 
into his tub, and dressed himself as 
quickly as he could.» He worked 
himself up into a fit of fortitude, and 
resolved that the thing should be 
done before the fit was over. He ate 
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his breakfast about nine, and then 
asked himself whether he might not 
be too early, were he to go at once to 
Islington ; but he remembered that 
she was always early. In_ every 
respect she was an energetic woman, 
using her time for some purpose, 
either good or bad, not sleeping 
it away in bed. If one has to be 
hung on a given day, would it not be 
well to be hung as soon after waking 
as possible? I can fancy that the 
hangman would hardly come early 
enough. And, if one had to be hung 
in a given week, would not one wish 
to be hung on the first day of the 
week, even at the risk of breaking 
one’s last sabbath day in this world ? 
Whatever be the misery to be en- 
dured, get it over. The horror of 
every agony is in its anticipation. 
Paul had realized something of this 
when he threw himself into a han- 
som cab, and ordered the man to 


drive him to Islington. 

How quick that cab went! 
ing ever goes so quick as a hansom 
cab when a man starts for a dinner- 
party a little too early; nothing so 


Noth- 


slow when he starts too late. Of 
all cabs, this, surely, was the quickest. 
Paul was lodging in Suffolk Street, 
close to Pall Mall, whence the way 
to Islington, across Oxford Street, 
across Tottenham Court Road, across 
humerous squares north-east of the 
Museum, seems to be long. 

The end of Goswell Road is the 
outside of the world in that direction, 
and Islington is beyond the end of 
Goswell Road. And yet that han- 
som cab was there before Paul Mon- 
tague had been able to arrange the 
words with which he would begin the 
interview. He had given the street 
and the number of the street. It 
was not till after he had started, that 
it occurred to him that it might be 
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well that he should get out at the 
end of the street, and walk to the 
house, so that he might, as it were, 
fetch his breath before the interview 
was commenced. But the cabman 
dashed up to the door in a manner 
purposely devised to make every in- 
mate of the house aware that a cab 
had just arrived before it. There 
was a little garden before the house 
(we all know the garden, twenty-four 
feet long by twelve broad), and an 
iron-grated door, with the landlady’s 
name on a brass plate. Paul, when 
he had paid the cabman, — giving 
the man half a crown, and asking for 
no change in his agony, — pushed in 
the iron gate, and walked very quick- 
ly up to the door, rang rather furi- 
ously, and, before the door was well 
opened, asked for Mrs. Hurtle. 

“Mrs. Hurtle is out for the day,” 
said the girl who opened the door; 
“leastways, she went out yesterday, 
and won’t be back till to-night.” 
Providence had sent him a reprieve. 
But he almost forgot the reprieve, as 
he looked at the girl, and saw that 
she was Ruby Ruggles. “Oh, laws, 
Mr. Montague! is that you?” Ruby 
Ruggles had often seen Paul down in 
Suffolk, and recognized him as quick- 
ly as he did her. It occurred to her 
at once that he had come in search 
of herself. She knew that Roger 
Carbury was up in town looking for 
her. So much she had, of course, 
learned from Sir Felix; for at this 
time she had seen the baronet more 
than once since her arrival. Mon- 
tague, she knew, was Roger Car- 
bury’s intimate friend; and now she 
felt that she wascaught. Inher terror 
she did not at first remember that the 
visitor had asked for Mrs. Hurtle. 

“ Yes, itis I. Iwas sorry to hear, 
Miss Ruggles, that you had left your 
home.” 
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“Tm all right, Mr. Montague, I 
am. Mrs. Pipkin is my aunt, or, 
leastways, my mother’s brother’s 
widow, though grandfather never 
would speak to her. She’s quite re- 
spectable, and has five children, and 
lets lodgings. There’s a lady here 
now; and has gone away with her, 
just for one night down to Southend. 
They’ll be back this evening. And 
I’ve the children to mind, with the 
servant-girl. I’m quite respectable 
here, Mr. Montague; and nobody 
need be a bit afraid about me.” 

“Mrs. Hurtle has gone down to 
Southend ?” 

“Yes, Mr, Montague. She wasn’t 
quite well, and wanted a breath of 
air, she sid. And aunt didn’t like 
she should go alone, as Mrs. Hurtle 
is such a stranger. And Mrs. Hur- 


tle said as she didn’t mind paying for 
two; and so they’ve gone, und the 
baby with them. Mrs. Pipkin said 


as the baby shouldn’t be no trouble. 
And Mrs. Hurtle—she’s most as 
fond of the baby as aunt. Do you 
know Mrs. Hurtle, sir? ” 

“Yes, she’s a friend of mine.” 

“Oh! I didn’t know. I did know 
as there was some friend as was ex- 
pected, and as didn’t come. Be I to 
say, sir, as you was here?” 

Paul thought it might be as well to 
shift the subject, and to ask Ruby a 
few questions about herself, while he 
made up his mind what message he 
would leave for Mrs. Hurtle. “I’m 
afraid they are very unhappy about 
you down at Bungay, Miss Ruggles.” 

“ Then they’ve got to be unhappy; 
that’s all about it, Mr. Montague. 
Grandfather is that provoking as a 
young woman can’t live with him; 
nor yet I won’t try never again. He 
lugged me all about the room by my 
hair, Mr. Montague. How is a 
young woman to put up with that? 
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And I did every thing for him! 
That careful, that no one won’t do it 
again. Did his linen, and his vict- 
uals, and even cleaned his boots of a 
Sunday, ’cause he was that mean, he 
wouldn’t have anybody about the 
place, only me, and the girl who had 
to milk the cows. There wasn’t no- 
body to do any thing, only me. And 
then he went to drag me about by 
the hairs of my head! You won’t 
see me again at Sheep’s Acre, Mr. 
Montague; nor yet won’t the squire.” 

“But I thought there was some- 
body else was to give you a home.” 

“John Crumb! Oh, yes! there’s 
John Crumb. There’s plenty of peo- 
ple to give me a home, Mr. Mon- 
tague.” 

“You were to have been married 
to John Crumb, I thought.” 

“ Ladies is to change their minds, 
if they like it, Mr. Montague. I’m 
sure you’ve heard that before. Grand- 
father made me say I’d have him; 
but I never cared that for him.” 

“Tm afraid, Miss Ruggles, you 
won’t find a better man up here in 
London.” 

“TI didn’t come here to look for a 
man, Mr. Montague: I can tell you 
that. They has to look for me, if 
they want me. But I am _ looked 
after; and that by one as John 
Crumb ain’t fit to touch.” That told 
the whole story. Paul, when lie heard 
the little boast, was quite sure that 
Roger’s fear about Felix was ‘well 
founded. And, as for John Crumb’s 
fitness to touch Sir Felix, Paul felt - 
that the Bungay mealman might 
have an opinion of his own on that 
matter. “But there’s Betsy a-cry- 
ing up stairs; and I promised not to 
leave them children for one minute.” 

“T will tell the squire that I saw 
you, Miss Ruggles.” 

“What does the squire want 0 
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me? I ain’t nothing to the squire, — 
except that I respects him. You can 
tell, if you please, Mr. Montague, of 
course.— I’m a-coming, my darling.” 

Paul made his way into Mrs. Hur- 
tle’s sitting-room, and wrote a note 
for her in pencil. He had come, he 
said, immediately on his return from 
Liverpool, and was sorry to find that 
she was away for the day. When 
should he call again? If she would 
make an appointment, he would at- 
tend to it. He felt, as he wrote this, 
that he might very safely have him- 
self made an appointment for the 
morrow ; but he cheated himself into 
half believing that the suggestion he 
now made was the more gracious and 
civil. At any rate, it would certain- 
ly give him another day. Mrs. Hur- 
tle would not return till late in the 
evening; and, as the following day 
was Sunday, there would be no deliv- 
ery by post. When the note was 
finished, he left it on the table, and 
called to Ruby to tell her that he was 
going. “ Mr. Montague,” she said in 
aconfidential whisper as she tripped 
down the stairs, “I don’t see why 
you need be saying any thing about 
me, you know.” 

“Mr. Carbury is up in town look- 
ing after you.” 

“What’m I to Mr. Carbury?” — 

“Your grandfather is very anxious 
about you. ” 

“Not a bit of it, Mr. Montague! 
Grandfather knows very well where 
Iam. There! ' Grandfather doesn’t 
want me back; and’ I ain’t a-going. 
Why should the squire bother him- 
self about me? I don’t bother my- 
self about him.” 

“He’s afraid, Miss Ruggles, that 
you are trusting yourself to a young 
man who is not trustworthy.” 

“T can mind myself very well, Mr. 
Montague.” 
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“Tell me this: have you seen 
Sir Felix Carbury since you’ve been 
in town?” Ruby, whose blushes 
came very easily, now flushed up to 
her forehead. “You may be sure 
that he means no good to you. What 
can come of an intimacy between you 
and such a one as he?” 

“‘T don’t see why I shouldn’t have 
my friend, Mr. Montague, as well as 
you. Howsomever, if you'll not tell, 
I'll be ever so much obliged.” 

“ But I must tell Mr. Carbury.” 

“Then I ain’t obliged to you one 
bit,” said Ruby, shutting the door. 

Paul, as he walked away, could not 
help thinking of the justice of Ruby’s 
reproach to him. What business 
had he to take upon himself to be a 
Mentor to any one in regard to an 
affair of love, — he, who had engaged 
himself to marry Mrs. Hurtle, and 
who, the evening before, had for the 
first time declared his love to Hetta 
Carbury ? 

In regard to Mrs, Hurtle, he had 
got a reprieve, as he thought, for two 
days; but it did not make him 
happy or even comfortable. As he 
walked back to his lodgings, he knew 


* it would have been better for him to 


have had the interview over. But, at 
any rate, he could now think of Hetta 
Carbury, and the words he had spoken 
to her. Had he heard that declara- 
tion which she had made to her moth- 
er, he would have been able for the 
hour to have forgotten Mrs. Hurtle. 


CHAPTER XL. 


UNANIMITY IS THE VERY SOUL OF 
THESE THINGS, 


Tat evening Montague was sur- 
prised to receive at the Beargarden a 
note from Mr. Melmotte, which had 
been brought thither by a messenger 
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from the city, who had expected to 


haye an immediate answer, as though 
Montague lived at the club. 


“Dear Sr,” said the letter, — 
“Tf not inconvenient, would you call 
on me in Grosvenor Square to-morrow, 
Sunday, at half-past eleven. If you 
are going to church, perhaps you will 
make an appointment in the after- 
noon; if not, the morning will suit 
best. I want to have a few words 
with you in private about the compa~ 
ny. My messenger will wait for 


answer if you are at the club. 
“ Yours truly, 
“ Aueustus MELMOTTE. 
“Pav MONTAGUE, Esq., 
“The Beargarden.” 


Paul immediately wrote to say that 
he would call at Grosvenor Square at 
the hour appointed, abandoning any 
intentions which he might have had 
in reference to Sunday morning 
service. But this was not the only 
letter he received that evening. On 
his ‘return to his lodgings, he found a 
note, containing only one line, which 
Mrs. Hurtle had found the means of 
sending to him after her return from 
Southend. “I am so sorry to have 
been away! I will expect you all 
to-morrow. —W. H.” The period of 
the reprieve was thus curtailed to 
less than a day. 

On the Sunday morning he break- 
fasted late, and then walked: up to 
Grosvenor Square, much pondering 
what the great nian could have to say 
tohim. The great man had declared 
himself very plainly in the Board- 
room, —especially plainly after the 
Board had risen. Paul had under- 
stood that war was declared, and had 
understood, also, that he was to fight 
the battle single-handed, ‘knowing 
nothing of such strategy as would be 
required; while his antagonist was a 
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great master of financial tactics. He 
was prepared to go to the wall in 
reference to his money, only hoping, 
that, in doing so, he might save his 
character, and keep the reputation of 
an honest man. He was quite re- . 
solved to be guided altogether by Mr. 
Ramsbottom, and intended to ask Mr, 
Ramsbottom to draw up for him such 
a statement as would be fitting for 
him to publish. But it was manifest 
now, that Mr. Melmotte would make 
some proposition ; and it was impossi- 
ble that he should have Mr. Rams- 
bottom at his elbow to help him. 

He had been in Melmotte’s house 
on the night of the ball, but had con- 
tented himself after that with leaving 
acard. He had heard much of the 
splendor of the place, but remembered 
simply the crush and the crowd, and 
that he had danced there more than 
once or twice with Hetta Carbury. 
When he was shown into the hall, he 
was astonished to find that it was not 
only stripped, but was full of planks 
and ladders and trestles and mortar. 
The preparations for the great din- 
ner had been already commenced. 
Through all this he made his way to 
the stairs, and was taken up to a 
small room on the second floor, where 
the servant told him that Mr. Mel- 
motte would come to him. Here he 
waited a quarter of an hour, looking 
out into the yard at the back. There 
was not a book in the room, or evena 
picture, with which he could amuse 
himself. He was beginning to think 
whether his own personal dignity 
would not be best consulted by taking 
his departure, when Melmotte him- 
self, with slippers on his feet, and 
enveloped in a magnificent dressing- 
gown, bustled into the room. “My 
dear sir, I am so sorry! You are 4 
punctual man, I see. So aml A 
man of business should be punctual. 
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But they ain’t always. Brehgert — 
from the house of Todd, Brehgert, and 
Goldsheiner,, you know—has just 
been with me. We had to settle 
something about the Moldavian lean. 
He came a quarter late, and of course 
he went a quarter late. And how 
is a man to catch a quarter of an 
hour? I never could do it.” Mon- 
tague assured the great man that 
the delay was of no consequence. 
“And I am so sorry to ask you into 
such a place as this! I had Breh- 
gert in my room down stairs; and 
then the house is so knocked about! 
We get into a furnished house a 
little way off in Bruton street to- 
morrow. lLongestaff lets me his 
house for a month till this affair of 
the dinner is over. By the by, Mon- 
tague, if you'd like to come to the 
dinner, I’ve got a ticket I can let you 
have. You know how they’re run 
after.’ Montague had heard of the 
dinner, but had, perhaps, heard as lit- 
tle of it as any man frequenting a 
club at the west end of London. He 
did not in the least want to be at the 
dinner, and certainly did not wish to 
receive any extraordinary civility 
from Mr. Melmotte’s hands. But he 
was very anxious to know why Mr. 
Melmotte should offer it. He excused 
himself, saying that he was not. par- 
ticularly fond of big dinners, and 
that he did not like standing in the 
way of other people. “ Ah, indeed!” 
said Melmotte. “There are ever so 
many people of title would give any 
thing for a ticket. You’d be aston- 
ished at the persons who have asked. 
We’ve had to squeeze in a chair on 
one side for the Master of the Buck- 
hounds, and on another for the Bish- 
op of ——: I forget what bishop it 
is, but we had the two archbishops 
before. They say he must come, be- 
cause he has something to do with 


getting up the missionaries for Thibet. 
But I’ve got the ticket, if you'll have 
it.” This wasthe ticket which was 
to have taken in Georgiana Longe- 
staffe as one of the Melmotte family, 
had not Melmotte perceived that it 
might be useful to him as a bribe, 
But Paul would not take the bribe. 
“You're the only man in London 
then,” said Melmotte, somewhat of- 
fended.. “ But. any rate you'll come 
in the evening, and [’ll have one of 
Madame Melmotte’s tickets sent to 
you.” Paul, not knowing how to es- 
cape, said that he would come in the 
evening. “I am particularly anx- 
ious,” continued he, “to be civil to 
those who are connected with our 
great railway; and of course, in this 
country, your name stands first, — 
next to my own.” 

Then the great man paused; and 
Paul began to wonder whether it 
could be possible that he had been 
sent for to Grosvenor Square on a 
Sunday morning, in order that he 
might be asked to dine in the same 
house a fortnight later. But that was 
impossible. “Have you any thing 
special to say about the railway?” 
he asked. 

“Well, yes. Itis so hard to get 
things said at the Board! Of course, 
there are some there who do not 
understand. matters.” 

“J doubt if there be any one there 
who does understand this matter,” 
said Paul. 

Melmotte affected tolaugh. “ Well, 
well. I am not prepared to go- quite 
so far as that. My friend Cohenlupe 
has had great experience in these 
affairs; and of course you are aware 
that he is in parliament. And Lord 
Alfred ‘sees farther into them than 
perhaps you give him credit for.” 

“ He may easily do that.” 

“Well, well. Perhaps you don’t 
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know him quite as well as I do.” 
The scowl began to appear on Mr, 
Melmotte’s brow. Hitherto it had 
been banished, as well as he knew how 
to banish it, “What I wanted to 
say to you was this. We didn’t 
quite agree at the last meeting.” 

“No, we did not.” 

“T was-very sorry for it. Unani- 
mity is every thing in the direction 
of such an undertaking asthis. With 
unanimity we can do — every thing” 
(Mr. Melmotte, in the ecstasy of his 
enthusiasm, lifted up both his hands 
over his head): “ without unanimity, 
we can do— nothing.” And the two 
hands fell. “Unanimity should be 
printed everywhere about a Board- 
room. It should, indeed, Mr. Mon- 
tague |!” 

“ But suppose the directors are not 
unanimous.” 

“They should be unanimous. They 
should make themselves unanimous. 
You don’t want 


God bless my soul! 
to see the thing fall to pieces!” 


“Not if. it can be carried on 
honestly.” 

“Honestly! Who says that any 
thing is dishonest?” Again the 
brow became very heavy. “ Look 
here, Mr. Montague. If you and I 
quarrel in that Board-room, there is 
no knowing the amount of evil we 
may do to every individual sharehold- 
er in the company. I find the re- 
sponsibility on my own shoulders so 
great, that I say the thing must be 
stopped. Damme, Mr. Montague! it 
must be stopped. We mustn’t ruin 
widows and children, Mr. Montague. 
We mustn’t let those shares run down 
20 below par fora mere chimera. I’ve 
known a fine property blasted, Mr. 
Montague,— sent straight to the 
dogs, annihilated, sir, so that it all 
vanished into thin air, and: widows 
and children past counting were sent 
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out to starve about the streets, 
just because one director sat in 
another director’s chair. I did, by 
G——! What do you think of that, 
Mr. Montague? Gentlemen who don’t 
know the nature of credit, — how 
strong it is, as the air, to buoy you up; 
how slight it is, as a mere vapor, 
when roughly touched, —can do an 
amount of mischief of which they 
themselves don’t in the least under- 
stand the extent. What is it you 
want, Mr. Montague ? ” 

“What do ,I want?” Melmotte’s 
description of the peculiar suscepti- 
bility of great mercantile specula- 
tions had not been given without 
some effect on Montague; but this 
direct appeal to himself almost drove 
that effect out of his mind. “I only 
want justice.” 

But you should know what justice 
is before you demand it at the expense 
of other people. Look here, Mr. 
Montague. I suppose you are like 
the rest of us in this matter. You 
want to make money out of it.” 

“For myself, I want interest for 
my capital; that is all. But I am 
not thinking of myself.” 

“You are getting very good inter- 
est. If I understand the matter,” — 
and here Melmotte pulled out a little 
book, showing thereby how careful he 
was in mastering details, — “you had 
about six thousand pounds embarked 
in the business when Fisker joined 
your firm. You imagine yourself to 
have that still.” 

* T don’t know what I’ve got.” 

“T can tell you then. You have 
that; and you’ve drawn nearly a 
thousand pounds since Fisker came 
over, in one shape or another. That’s 
not bad interest on your money.” 

“There was back interest due to 
me.” 

“Tf so, it’s due still. Ive nothing 
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to do with that. Look here, Mr. 
Montague. Iam most anxious that 
you should remain with us. I was 
about to propose, only for that little 
rumpus the other day, that as you’re 
an unmarried man, and have time on 
your hands, you should go out to 
California, and probably across to 
Mexico, in order to get necessary in- 
formation for the company. Were I 
of your age, unmarried, and without 
impediment, it is just the thing I 
should like, Of course you’d go at 
the company’s expense. I would see 
to your own personal interests while 
you were away; or you could appoint 
any one by power of attorney. Your 
seat at the Board would be kept for 
you; but should any thing occur 
amiss, —which it won’t ; for the thing 
is as sound as any thing I know, — 
of course you, as absent, would not 
share the responsibility. That’s what 
I was thinking. It would be a de- 


lightful trip. But, if you don’t like it, 
you can of course remain at the Board, 
and be of the greatest use to me: 
indeed, after a bit, I could devolve 
nearly the whole manarement on 
you; and I must do something of the 

[To be continued.] ° 
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kind, as I really haven’t the time for 
it. But—if it is to be that way — 
do be unanimous. Unanimity is the 
very soul of these things, the very 
soul, Mr. Montague.” 

“But if I can’t be unanimous?” 

“Well, if you can’t; and if you 
won’t take my advice about going 
out (which, pray, think about; for 
you would be most useful —it might 
be the very making of the railway), 
then I can only suggest that you 
should take your six thousand pounds, 
and leave us. I myself should be 
greatly distressed; but, if you are 
determined that way, I will see that 
you have your money. I will make 
myself personally responsible for the. 
payment of it — some time before the 
end of the year.” 

Paul Montague told the great man 
that he would consider the whole 
matter, and see him in Abchurch 
Lane before the next Board day. 

“And now good-by,” said Mr. 
Melmotte, as he bade his young 
friend adieu in a hurry. “I’m afraid 
that I’m keeping Sir Gregory Gribe, 
the bank director, waiting down 
stairs.” 





HAVE WE AN INQUISITION ? 


BY ROWLAND 8. HAZARD. 


THE proper object of governments 
is the protection of person and prop- 
erty. With us, this intention has been 
strangely perverted. For many years 
past, it has not been uncommon for 
successful political aspirants to reward 
and encourage their adherents with a 
pretty liberal pillage of the public 
funds, More recently, it was found 


convenient to issue to some of the more 
favored or more clamorous of these 
political hangers-on, letters-of-marque- 
and reprisal against some of the large 
and wealthy corporations, upon the 
ground that they had in some way or 
other profited at the public expense, 
But such corporations being strong, 
and well provided with the means 
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of defence, depredation upon them, 
though often successful, was, in the 
main, found to be as unsatisfactory as 
ordinary pirating on well-armed mer- 
chantmen. In order, therefore, to 
’ gratify the rapacious demands of 
these political buccaneers, a scheme 
for plundering individuals with impu- 
nity was devised, and put in practice 
with such success, that our citizens 
are’ now more afraid of being robbed 
by their government than by all the 
highway-robbers, burglars, and sneak- 
thieves who infest our country. 
What, indeed, is the most audacious 
highwayman, with dagger and pistols, 
or the bold and experienced cracks- 
man, with his athletes and experts 
trained in thé use of jackscrews, jim- 
mies, and divers ingenious contriv- 
ances for insinuating or forcible action, 
compared to the government’s licensed 
marauder, with his gang of subtle 
lawyers armed with laws made to his 
own order, and expressly fitted for his 
use, so ingeniously complicated, and 
contrived with such infernal art, that 
no one to whom the Devil has not 
imparted the secret can understand 
either their construction or mode of 
action? The highwayman needs to 
be fearless; and the cracksman is ex- 
posed to personal danger, at least, till 
he gets his victims gagged and bound; 
but the government harpy, in his 
mail of law, pursues his depredations 
in perfect security, and with such 
mysterious, agencies, that, at his 
bidding, his self-acting law-jimmy at 
once pries open the strongest burglar- 
proof safe, while his automatic gags 
and manacles fit and fasten them- 
selves upon the tongue and limbs of its 
owner. Against such agencies, resist- 
ance is vain; and the victim has no 
alternative but to submit to be robbed, 
and pay his portion of the charge to 
the publie for doing it, with imple- 
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ments which he has himself helped 
to forge, under the delusion that they 
were to be used to prevent the villany 
to the aid of which they have been 
perverted. “The property is gone: 
and it were well if this were all; for, 
unfortunately, the loser often suffers 
more in person than in purse. Though 
he has escaped being shot or dirked, 
he may have received less palpable, 
but more grievous wounds. His 
character has been grossly maligned, 
his integrity questioned, his life- 
earned reputation destroyed, and per- 
haps even his own self-respect and 
dignity degraded by the threat of ig- 
nominious prosecution and punish- 
ment. Against such rude assaults, 
no man of sensibility is proof; and 
few, after such infliction, can again 
recover their former tone and nerve. 
And it is such men, — men of mark, 
of high reputation, and sensitive to 
their honor, — who, as the most avail- 
able, are the most obnoxious to these 
vile attacks. Still, had such attacks 
been resisted by prudence, and con- 
fined to a few cases, even though these 
were against men distinguished for 
probity, the strong arm of the govern- 
ment, directed by its subtle agents, 
might have borne them down, and 
they have been regarded as skilful 
hypocrites, who had long enjoyed a 
reputation of which they were un- 
worthy. But the rapacity of those 
political shysters admitted of no 
such limitation; and the public has 
been aroused by bold and reckless 
repetitions of outrage. 

The sense of security, so important 
to the happiness of a people, has 
been destroyed. A reign of terror 
has already begun; and the entrance 
of a government official into a house 
is now felt here much as was the 
visit of a familiar of the Inquisition, 
some years ago in Spain, as a prelude 
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to accusation and torture. History 
repeats itself; and the proceedings in 
the two cases are strikingly similar, 
so much so as to suggest the 
thought, that the same demon who 
invented that infernal institution has 
introduced it here, and found a head 
director, who, in all the requisites 
of his office, is far ahead of Torque- 
mada, if, indeed, he be not the same 
spirit, improved by being long bottled 
for, this very occasion. That same 
demoralizing system of espionage 
which put a spy in every household 
to watch for and reveal any ground 
* for charges of heresy has here been 
put in requisition with an improved 
attachment to invent or make 


grounds for pecuniary demands. This 
accomplished, a familiar of the gov- 
ernment is sent to bring the accused 
into the presence of the inquisitors. 
There he is not permitted to be con- 


fronted with his accusers, to know 
who they are, nor even very clearly 
of what he is accused, but only told 
that it is some terrible crime, —one of 
the most flagrant cases ever known, — 
which, if prosecuted, will confiscate 
his property, blast his reputation, de- 
grade his family, and send him to the 
State-Prison. At the same time 
the enginery which legal subtlety 
has contrived for his torture is skil- 
fully flitted before him, exciting ap- 
prehensions and imaginings which are 
aggravated by such careless remarks, 
as, that “it is not at all uncommon 
for the accused to die under the in- 
fliction.” 

If, after all this, the victim, strong 
in conscious rectitude, still refuses to 
confess himself a villain, and to pay 
the piratical ransom demanded by his 
captors, the efficacy of this enginery 
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is put to the actual test. We need 
not dwell on the similarity of all this 
to the proceedings in the Inquisition, 
from the inception to the final appli- 
cation of the torture, when the char- 
acter is broken upon the wheel of 
revolving rumors, or the victim, firm- 
ly held in the grip of the law, is 
wrought to madness by the continual 
dropping of calumny upon the sensi- 
tive nerve of reputation, the sagacious 
leeches standing by to note the mo- 
ment to extort the largest possible 
ransom before agony begins to lapse 
into insensibility. It is not long 
since no one could have believed that 
a@ system so universally abhorred 
could by any possibility have found 
place among a people so jealous of 
its freedom and its rights.- But while 
we were carefully guarding all the 
approaches on the religious side, and 
when our attention was especially 
fixed by 4 feint of bigotry marshalled 
by priestcraft in that direction, the 
forces of cupidity under the leader- 
ship of law-craft were silently but 
rapidly thrown upon us through the 
broad avenues of trade; and now, 
strongly entrenched, threaten us with 
a subjugation as galling as that by 
which a dominant and tyrannical 
hierarchy degraded the character, 
destroyed the prosperity, and crushed 
out the hope, of the people of some of 
the fairest countries in Europe. 
Then it was one craft acquiring a 
dire supremacy through the super- 
stition which at that time was unduly 
stimulated; now it is another craft, 
seeking to obtain a like supremacy . 
through the desire for wealth, the 
prevailing passion of this age. The 
appropriate retribution will follow the 
Vicious excess. 
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THE EMPEROR TIBERIUS. 


[Few persons in history have a worse reputation than the Emperor Tiberius, and few 
places than the “Stye of Capri.” We take peculiar satisfaction, then, in publishing Prof. 
Huidekoper’s. remarkable note on Tiberius, which goes far to redeem the character of a much 
abused man. Onehas only to remember how the character of Cromwell suffered in the hands 
of his enemies, and the historians whom they inspired ; how the character of Barnevelt suffered 
in the hands of those who crushed him; nay, in our own times, what would have become 
of Abraham Lincoln, if Southern newspaper writers had been charged with his biography ? 
One has only to remember this, and to imagine this, to see what a senatorial cabal in Rome 
would have done with the man who for his whole reign kept the Senate under. 

Prof. Huidekoper’s note is furnished us, at our request, from the Appendix of an unpub- 
lished work. This will account for some references to passages not in our pages. The note 
has not yet received final revision from its author. — Eps. Otp anp New.] 


$1. — HIS CHARACTER. 


THE personal character and politi- 
cal tendencies of the Emperor Tibe- 
rius have an indirect connection with 
the general subject of this work ; yet 
a chief motive for the following note 
is the desire of contributing, towards 
an appreciation of one, who, after 
laboring faithfully by precept and 
example in behalf of temperance and 
frugality, rectitude and kindness, has 
been misrepresented as a brutal and 
despotic debauchee. 

If we ask why Tiberius should 
have been so traduced, there are two 
answers, one applicable to the charge 
of despotism, the other to that of 
debauchery. The former can be best 
comprehended by such as appreciate 
the degree in which the privileged 
classes had come to regard pecula- 
tion, bribery, and extortion as their 
well settled right... When Tiberius, 

1 “The equites abused their power, as the 
Senate had done before them. As farmers of the 
public revenues, they committed peculation and 
extortion with an habitual impunity, which as- 
sumed in their own view the complexion of a 
right. When accused, they were tried by accom- 


plices and partisans. . . . On the other hand, in 
prosecutions against senators of the opposite 


with no exercise of arbitrary power, 
threw the whole weight of his per- 
sonal and official influence against 
such procedures, they resented it;! 
and, as they were the writers of his- 
tory, their feelings have overlaid their 
facts. The charge of debauchery can 
be better weighed and understood 
after an examination of his life. 
Before proceeding, it deserves note, 
that Tiberius encouraged freedom of 
speech, and neglected any disparage- 
meht of himself ;* yet Tacitus, a life- 


they allowed their judicial votes to be purchased 
by bribery and corrupt influence ” (Smith, Dict. of 
Biog., vol. i., p. 1079, col. 2, art. ‘‘ Drusus,” No. 6). 
These remarks hold equally true of the Senate, 
which was generally regarded (Pliny, jun., Epist. 
ix. 14, §21) as severe towards all faults but its 
own. 

1 The presence of Tiberius in a subordinate 
seat at trials prevented bribery and corruption. 
On this Tacitus remarks (An., i. 75): “Though 
justice was thereby furthered, liberty was im- 
paired.” This liberty can scarcely have been 
aught save that of wrong-doing. No hint is given 
that Tiberius interfered with any prtor’s honest 
exercise of judgment. His course in the Sen- 
ate precludes such supposition. 

2 “He remained unmoved at all the asper- 
sions, scandalous reports, and lampoons, which 
were spread against him or his relations, declar- 
ing, ‘In a free state, both the tongue and the 
mind ought to be free,’ Upon the Senate’s desir- 
ing that some notice might be taken of these 
offences, and the persons charged with them, he 
replied, ‘We have not so much time upon our 
hands that we ought to involve ourselves in more 
business. If you once make an opening for such 





faction, the equites had more regard to political 
animosity than to justice. Even in ordinary 
cases, where party feeling was not. concerned, 


p dings, you will soon have nothing else to 
do. All private quarrels will be brought before 
you under that pretence.’ There is extant, also, 
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time later, could find no writers in 
his reign who spoke evil of him.’ 
That writer was certainly no friend 
of Tiberius ; and what he says, there- 
fore (under A.D. 23), concerning the 
first ten years of his administration 
need not be suspected of any coloring 
in the emperor’s favor.” 

Prominent among the characteris- 
tics of Tiberius was moral earnest- 
ness. When a governor’s rapacity 


an utterance by him in the Senate, [percivilis,] 
which is that of a model citizen: ” [after putting 
a good explanation on a perverted report of some 
one’s language?] “ ‘If indeedhe have spoken 

, | will make it a point to explain’” [to 
him] “‘my actions and remarks. If he should 
persist, I shall reciprocate his dislike.’ ”’—Sue- 
tonius, Tib., c. 28 ; Bohn’s trans. alt’d. 

In the following we must remember that the 
Senate (see p. 78g) had, as a stroke of policy, 
deified Augustus, and that Tiberius could only, 
by defying its authority and enactments, exempt 
any one from legally-brought charges of vilifying 
him. “An informer” (prosecutor on shares] 
“charged Apulia Varilia . . . with vilifying the 
deified Augustus, Tiberius, and his mother. .. . 
Tiberius desired that a distinction should be 
made: ‘If she had spoken irreverently of Augus- 
tus, she must be condemned; but, for invectives 
against himself, he would not have her called to 
account.’ The consul asked him what were his 
sentiments respecting the aspersions of his 
mother, which the accused was charged with 
uttering. To this he made no answer; but, at the 
next sitting of the Senate, he prayed, too, in her 
name, ‘that no words whatsoever spoken against 
her might be imputed to any one as a crime’” 
(Tacitus, An., ii. 50; Bohn’strans.). “ This... 
series of sad events was interrupted by a degree 
of joy from the pardon extended by Tiberius to 
Cominius, who had been convicted of writing 
defamatory verses upon him” (Tacitus, An., iv. 
31; Bohn’s trans.). “ Of disrespect or impiety 
towards any one ” (of his family] . . . “he made 
very slight account; nor did he ever attend to 
such allegation ” [of offence] “‘ touching himself, 
though paying regard in this matter to the honor 
of Augustus,” — Dio Cass., lvii. 9; compare note 
11. 

1 As to Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
whilst they yet reigned, the histories of their 
times were falsified through fear; and, after they 
had fallen, they were written under the intiuence 
of recent detestation.”— Tacitus, An.,i.1; Bohn’s 
trans. 


2 The following is such a recantation of state- 
ments and insinuations scattered by Tacitus 
through his first three books, as to suggest that 
those had been first published, and that, when 
Book iv. appeared, public opinion compelled a 
retraction. ‘‘All the public, and every private 
business of moment, was managed by the Senate: 
to the leading members he allowed liberty of de- 
bate; those who deviated into flattery, he himself 
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had become manifest, he broke off 
social intercourse with him; and when 
the man committed suicide, either to 
avoid the shame of condemnation, or 
the confiscation of his ill-acquired 
property, Tiberius wrote to the Senate, 
urging the impropriety of giving 
social standing to such a man, and 
condemning the idea that the dis- 
grace of his conduct was removed, or 
shifted to others, by his suicide.* 


checked. In conferring preferments, he was 
guided by merit, by ancient nobility, (?) renown 
in war, (?) and civil accomplish- 
ments; insomuch that it was agreed that none 
had greater pretensions. The consuls and the 
pretors retained the usual distinctions of their 
offices; inferior magistrates, the exercise of their 
authority; and the laws, except the Inquisition 
for bad citizenship, were beneficially adminis- 
tered. The tithes, taxes, and al] public receipts, 
were directed by companies of Roman knights. 
The management of his own estates he committed 
only to men of eminent probity, and to some 
from their reputation, though unknown to him; 
and, when once engaged, they were continued, 
without any restriction of term; since most of 
them grew old in the same employments. ... 
He took care that the provinces should not be 
oppressed with new impositions; and that the 
existing burthens should not be rendered intoler- 
able by rapacity or severity in the 

CoRPORAL PUNISHMENTS, AND CONFISCATIONS 
OF GOODS, WERE UNKNOWN. 

“The emperor’s lands in Italy were small, and 
thinly scattered ; the behavior” [or else the num- 
ber) “of his slaves, modest; the freedmen in his 
house, few. His disputes with private individuals 
were determined by the courts and the law.” — 
Tacitus, An., iv. 6,7; Bohn’s trans. alt’d. 

1 “Pomponius Labeo, who, as I have men- 
tioned, was governor of Meesia, opening his veins, 
poured out his life-blood: his wife Paxmea, in 
emulation of his example, did the same. The 
dread of falling by the executioner made deaths 
of this sort a welcome resource; in addition to 
which, those who were condemned forfeited their 
estates, and were debarred the rights of burial: 
of such as made away with themselves, the bodies 
were interred, and the wills were valid, —the 
reward of their despatch. Tiberius, however, in 
a letter to the Senate, argued, ‘that it was the 
usage of their ancestors, when they would re- 
nounce the friendship of any one, to forbid him 
their house, and thus put an end to all gracious 
intercourse,—a usage he had repeated in the 
case of Labeo. But he who was pressed with 
a charge of and other crimes, 
had sought to vell his guilt by an act reflecting 


C., footnote 17, implies, apparently, that the 
remonstrance 


Senate, in opposition to the of Ti- 
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Moral earnestness imparts early 
development, and elicits recognition 
thereof from others. There is hardly 
a better criterion of its existence than 
to find maturity attributed to youth, 
and to see age deferential towards 
early years. We have this testimony 
to Tiberius from outsiders, and also 
from a stepfather, who longed for his 
‘counsel in difficulty, and for his per- 
sonal influence in moments of irrita- 
tion. The fact deserves to be pon- 
dered, that the (not always seemly) 
jests of Augustus would die upon his 
lips when Tiberius approached.* 

Moral earnestness is independent 
of party, and not blunted by prevalent 
indifference to venality. When a 
corrupt judge of the privileged classes 
needed punishment, Tiberius spoke 
no uncertain language;* and, when 
one of his own fiscal agents tried im- 
position, he was equally plain.* 


berius, must, at some date since the incident 
there mentioned, have granted pecuniary indem- 
nity to suicides. The appeal of Tiberius to 
“usage of their ancestors”’ (if not fabricated by 
Tacitus in support of old customs) was made to 
the highest code of rectitude acknowledged by 
the body which he was addressing. 

1 “J do not ignore what some have handed 
down, that Augustus, not secretly, but openly, so 
disapproved (?) his austerity, morum diritatem, 
that he sometimes, on his entrance, broke off his 
most careless and jovial remarks.’’ — Suetonius, 
Tib., ch. 21. 

2 “But inthe case of Publius Suilius, formerly 
quzstor to Germanicus, now convicted of having 
taken money in an affair where he was to decree 
as a judge, and for which he was about to be ex- 
cluded from Italy, the emperor voted for his ban- 
ishment into an island, with such earnestness of 
feeling, that with the solemnity of an oath he de- 
clared it ‘ for the interest of the commonwealth,’ 
— a proceeding which, though at the time regarded 
as harsh, turned afterwards to his praise, when 
Suilius returned to Rome. A following age saw 
that exile possessed of extravagant power, aban- 
doned to venality, and employing his friendship 
with Claudius, which he long enjoyed, in all cases 
for his own advancement, but never in the cause 
of. virtue.”—Tacitus, An., iv. 31; Bohn’s trans. 
alt’d. 

8 «For by the Senate even yet all affairs were 
transacted, insomuch that Lucilius Capito, the 
emperor’s comptroller in Asia, was, at the accu- 
sation of that province, put upon his defence be- 
fore them; the emperor protesting with great 
earnestness, ‘that from him Lucilius had no au- 
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Moral earnestness — by which must 
not be understood personal excitabili- 
ty on moral questions — is apt to rec- 
ognize and respect the individual re- 
sponsibility of others. Tiberius recog- 
nized the individual responsibility of 
senators, avoided interfering with it, 
and did what he could to make them 
feel it. An instance has already been 


given. of a question in which he took 


much interest. Other illustrations 
of this trait are given below.” 


thority but over his slaves, and in collecting his 
domestic rents; that if he had usurped the juris- 
diction of prewtor, and employed military force, 
he had so far violated his orders: they should 
therefore hear the allegations of the province.”— 
Tacitus, An., iv. 15; Bohn’s trans. 

1 See Suetonius, Tib., ¢.31. It may profitably 
be compared with action on a similar question in 
the time of Trajan (see ch. x., footnote 59) who 
did not even submit it to the Senate, but decided 
it with his council. 

2 “Jn the respect he paid to individuals, or the 
whole body of the Senate, he went beyond all 
bounds. Upon his differing with Quintus Hate- 
rius in the senate-house, ‘ Pardon me, sir,’ he said, 
‘I beseech yor, if I shall, as a senator, speak my 
mind very freely in opposition to you.’... All 
affairs, whether of great or small importance, 
public or private, were laid before the Senate. 
Taxes and monopolies, the erecting or repairing 
edifices, levying and disbanding soldiers, the dis- 
posal of the legions and auxiliary forces in the 
provinces, the appointment of generals for the 
management of extraordinary wars, and the an- 
swers to letters from foreign princes, were all 
submitted to the Senate. He compelled the com- 
mander of a troop of horse, who was accused of 
robbery attended with violence, to plead his 
cause before the Senate. HE NEVER ENTERED 
THE SENATE-HOUSE BUT UNATTENDED; and 
being once brought thither in a litter, because 
he was indisposed, he dismissed his attendants 
at the door. 

** When some decrees were made contrary to 
his opinion, he did not even make any complaint. 
And though he thought that nomagistrates after 
their nomination should be allowed to absent 
themselves from the city, but reside in it con- 
stantly, to receive their honors in person, a prx- 
tor-elect obtained liberty to depart under the 
honorary title of a legate at large. . . . All other 
things of a public nature were likewise transacted 
by the magistrates, and in the usual forms; the 
authority of the consuls remaining so great, 
that some ambassadors from Africa applied to 
them, and complained that they could not have 
their business despatched by Cesar, to whom 
they had been sent. And no wonder; since it 
was observed that he used to rise up as the con- 
suls approached, and give them the way. 

‘He reprimanded some persons of consular 
rank in command of armies, for not writing to the 
Senate an account of their proceedings, and for 
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Moral earnestness is not fond of 
flattery from nor of unmanly behavior 
in others. Tiberius was no exception 
to this rule.’ It is not apt to aim 
either at expense or display. Tibe- 
rius tried, not by force, but by precept 
and example, to inculcate frugality 
and temperance.? One of his efforts 


consulting him about the distribution of military 
rewards; as if they themselves had not a right to 
bestow them as they judged proper.’ — Suetonius, 
Tib., cc. 29-32; Bohn’s trans. 

Tiberius “never undertook any thing of mo- 
ment without communicating it to the others” [the 
Senate]. ‘Proposing his own view, he not only 
conceded to every one freedom to oppose it, but 
bore at times votes” [or perhaps decrees] “‘ con- 
trary to his view; for he often voted. His son 
Drusus habitually did it in common with the 
other senators, sometimes first, sometimes after 
others; but, as regards himself, sometimes he 
was silent; sometimes, after several others” [had 
spoken], “‘ he expressed himself fully; sometimes 
last of all. For the most part, that he might not 
seem to interfere with their freedom of utterance, 
his phraseology was, ‘Ir I WERE TO GIVE MY 

_ OPINION, I would say so and so.’ This was equiv- 
alent to the usual form; yet the others were not 
restrained by it from speaking their minds. 
Often when he had given an opinion, subsequent 
speakers took opposite ground, and sometimes 
earried it; yet he never manifested anger there- 
at.”” — Dio Cass., lvii. 7. 

1 “He had such an aversion to flattery, that he 
would never suffer any senator to attend his lit- 
ter, either as a civility or upon business. And 
when a man of consular rank, in begging his 
pardon for some offence he had given him, at- 
tempted to fall at his feet, he started from him in 
such haste, that he stumbled and fell. If any 
compliment was paid him, either in conversation 
or a setspeech, he would not scruple to interrupt 
and reprimand the party, and alter what he said. 
Being once called ‘lord’ by some person, he de- 
sired that he might no more be affronted in that 
manner. When another, to excite veneration, 
called his occupations ‘sacred,’ and a third had 
expressed himself thus, ‘By your authority I 
have waited upon the senate,’ he obliged them to 
change their phrases; in one of them adopting 
persuasion, instead of ‘authority,’ and in the 
other laborious, instead of ‘ sacred.’ ” —Suetonius, 
Tib., c. 27; Bohn’s trans. alt’d. Compare Tacitus, 
An., iv. 6, quoted in note 5. 

According to Dio, “‘ When carried anywhere in 
his litter, he did not permit any senator, or any of 
the principal knights, to follow as attendants.” — 

Dio Cass., lvii. 11. 

2 Although Tiberius enforced existing laws 
against dissipation, ‘‘ Yet, when the senators 
wished to enact a penalty against profligate livers, 
he took no action on it, adding that it was better 
to reform them in some way privately than to 
impose a public punishment upon them.” — Dio, 
Cass., lvii. 13. 

“ At home, some severe measures were appre- 
hended against luxury ... ap were 
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in this direction has, like too many 
other of even his best deeds, been 
shamefully misrepresented.? 
Frugality is sometimes connected 
with avarice; but all writers agree 
that Tiberius had no taint of the 
latter.? 


His benevolence seems to 


raised of some severe corrective from a prince 
‘WHO OBSERVED HIMSELF THE ANCIENT PARSI- 
mony” (Tacitus, An., iii. 52; Bohn’s trans. Com- 
pare ch. v. notes 49, 55, 56). Additional evidence 
that Tiberius was a temperate liver may be found 
in his playful criticism (Tacitus, An., vi. 46) of 
persons, “ who after their thirtieth year needed 
advice from another” [that is, from a 

‘as to what was physically beneficial or injurious 
to them ;” and in the remark of Suetonius (Tib., 
ch. 68): “He enjoyed excellent health, which was 
UNIMPAIRED DURING ALMOST HIS WHOLE TERM 
OF OFFICE, although, after his thirtieth year, he 
managed it according to his own judgment, with- 
out aid or counsel of physicians.” Plutarch, de 
Sanitate Tuenda (vol. vi., p. 517, ed. Reiske; 
vol. vii. p. 407, ed. Hutten), may refer to some 
variation by Tiberius of his habitual remark as 
recorded by Tacitus; though the spirit of it is the 
same. 

1 Tiberius accepted from an old man, Sestius 
Gallus, with whom he had found some fault in 
the Senate, an invitation to supper (Suetonius, 
Tib., c. 42), on condition “that he should change 
nothing from his ordinary custom,” meaning, 
doubtless, that he should add nothing to the 
expense or trouble of his entertainment. Report 

Gallus, correctly or falsely, with being 
waited on by girls in a state of nudity. We can 
safely assume, either that the charge was fabri- 
cated by dissolute idlers as a jest at the expense of 
Tiberius, or that, if Gallus had ever permitted 
himself so gross an indecency, Tiberius was igno- 
rant of the fact, and Gallus sure not to repeat it in 
his presence. Fearful as such indecency appears, 
the plates of Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians (vol. 
i, pp. 142-143, Harper’s edit.) show that it was not 
unknown, at least, to some heathen assemblages. 

2 Tacitus calls him (An., iii. 18) “sufficiently 
firm, as I have often related, against ”’ [the tempta- 
tions of] money.” The solitary exception which 
he mentions (An., iy. 20) is imaginary. A public 
plunderer was prosecuted; and Tiberius had an 
accurate calculation made of what was due from 
him. Tacitus, copying the feelings of the aristoc- 
racy, deemed this illiberal. Elsewhere he says, 
“The estate of the wealthy Amilia Musa, who 
died intestate, and which was claimed for the 
prince’s purse, he surrendered to Af=milius Lepi- 
dus, to whose family she seemed to belong ; as also, 
to Marcus Servilius, the inheritance of Patuleius, 
a rich Roman knight, though part of it had been 
bequeathed to himself; but he found Servilius 
named sole heir in a former and well-authenticat- 
ed will, alleging that the nobilitatem, senatorial 
rank of each, needed pecuniary aid” {to prevent 
forfeiture]. ‘Nor did he ever accept any man’s 
inheritance, but where friendship gave him a 
title. The wills of such as were strangers to him, 
and of such as, from pique to others, had ap- 
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have been thoughtful, and, in more 
than one instance, copious; nor was 
it confined to pecuniary manifesta- 
tions alone, but showed itself in ways 
which indicated an active personal 
‘interest in the welfare of others.? 

Moral earnestness is sometimes, 
though not always, assqciated with 
attention to life’s courtesies. Tibe- 
rius practised these and the kindly 
offices of life equally in his retire- 
ment at Rhodes and in his term of 
imperial power. The fearful experi- 
ences, both public and private, through 
which he passed, would, in most men, 
have chilled them, yet he retained his 
social kindliness to the close of life. 
His abhorrence for brutalizing games 
did not prevent interest in such as 
were innocent ;* and among his minor 
habits one indicates, perhaps, a lim- 
ited degree of playfulness.* 


pointed the prince their heir, he utterly rejected.” 
— Tacitus, An., ii. 48; Bohn’s trans. alt’d. 

“These ”’ (his bounties to others] “he expended 
from his lawful revenues; for he never killed any 
one for the sake of riches, nor yet confiscated his 
goods; nor did he in any instance acquire money 
through threats. To Aimilius Rectus, who on 
one occasion sent him from Egypt, of which he 
‘was governor, more than the appointed tribute, 
he wrote back, ‘I wish you to shear, not shave, 
my sheep’ ” (Dio Cassius, lvii. 10). ‘In addition 
to other virtues, he practised rigid abstinence 
from what to others, never accepting 
legacies left him by such as had relatives.” — Dio 
Cassius, lvii. 17. 

2 Cf. Tacitus, An., i. 75, ii. 48; Dio Cass., lvii. 
10; Seneca, Epist., cxxii. 11; Dio Cass., lvii. 17; 
Tacitus, An., ii. 47, iv. 64., vi. 45. 

_2 At Rhodes, “One morning, in settling the 
course of his daily excursion, he happened to say 
that he should visit all the sick people in the 
town. This being not rightly understood by 
those about him, the sick were brought into a 
small portico, and ranged in order, according to 
theirseveral distempers. Being extremely embar- 
rassed by this unexpected occurrence, he was for 
some time irresolute how he should act; but at 
last he determined to go round them all, and 
MAKE AN APOLOGY for the mistake, even to the 
meanest among them, and such as were entirely 
unknown to him.” —Suetonius, Tib., c. 11; Bohn’s 
trans.; cf. Dio Cass., lvii. 11. 

® Dio Cass., lvii. 11. 

4 In South Germany the author found, that, 
if some one in the stage-coach sneezed, immedi- 
ately one or more hats would be lifted with the 

. greeting, “Your health.” He has been told by 
travellers in Italy, that the same custom prevails 
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Then, as ‘now, the use of a foreign 
language was, in many instances, a 
result of affectation. Tiberius, though 
well acquainted with Greek, showed 
his simplicity of character, aside from 
other ways, by conversing in his 
mother-tongue. * 

Moral earnestness seeks approval 
from the consciences of men, *ather 
than favor from their feelings: it is 
not ambitious of titles, nor prone to 
take offence. The remark of Tibe- 
rius touching dislike which he had 
incurred — “ Let them hate, if only 
they approve” ? — could hardly come 
from any one save a conscientious 
man trying to doright. His dislike 
of titles is one among evidences of an 
unambitious man ;* whilst several in- 
cidents show his absence of jealousy.‘ 

Tiberius had in early life proved 
himself an able and humane general.® 
During his reign he maintained 


there. It is two thousand years old; for the Elder 
Pliny remarks (Nat. Hist., exxviii. v. 2), “Why 
do we, salutamus, salute” [or “say health to’’] 
“a sneeze, which ” [custom] “‘ they say that Tibe- 
rius, the least jocose certainly of men, exacted” 
{when} ‘‘in his e 

1 See Suetonius, Tib., ch. 71, and Dio Cassius, 
lvii. 15. Tiberius must, in the Senate at least, 
have carried this to a noticeable extent ; for when 
hé had occasion to use the word “ monopoly,” he 
apologized for using one borrowed from a foreign 


2 Suetonius, Tib., ch. 59. 

8 “He did not permit himself to be called 
master, domi , by fre » nor emp ” [lit- 
erally ‘“‘commander”’), “‘imperatorem, except by 
the soldiers: he wholly refused the appellation 
‘ Father of his Country.’ He did not add” [to his 

ture] “the title Augustus” [or august] 
“« (which he never permitted to be voted to him), 
but tolerated it when spoken or written” [to 
himse)f]; “and, as often as he corresponded with 
certain kings, he himself added it. He was com- 
monly called Czsar, occasionally Germanicus, 
from his deeds in Germany, and even by himself, 
according to old custom, Primate (or presiding 
offieer) of the Senate. He said, that ‘I am master 
of my slaves, commander of the soldiers, but 
primate of the others;’ and prayed, when the 
question came up, that he might live and rule” 
[only] ‘‘so long as beneficial to the public. Thus 
in all things he behaved so much as a private man, 
that he would not permit any thing unusual on 
his birthday.” — Dio Cass., lvii. 8; cf. note 14. 
¢ Tacitus, An., iii. 21, 74,76; Bohn’s trans. 
5 See Suetonius, Tib., cc. 9, 16-19. 
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1 This 
eealt neither of thoughtless senti- 
ment nor of indolence, as is evident 
from his early life, and from the 
energy of his dealings with the free- 
booter Tacfarinas, and with robbers 
and rogues generally.* The same 
love of peace showed itself in his 
private relations and in his dislike of 
trifling accusations. At Rhodes he 
interposed as peacemaker between 
sophists who had quarrelled; and his 
only exercise, during eight years’ stay 
‘there, of his authority as a magis- 
trate, was to imprison a man whose 
fault-finding must have tended to 
start the quarrel afresh. A wish to 
conciliate furnishes the most probable 
explanation of the apple offered to 
Agrippina, his ambitious daughter-in- 
law.* His dislike of trifling charges 
may have been due partly to his sense 
of justice, and partly to his love of 
peace. 


Moral earnestness looks upon power 
as a trust. Tiberius alone, among 
all the emperors, laid before the Sen- 
ate, when entering upon office, a de- 


1 “Tiberius, . . . who never allowed any seed 
of war to smoulder or to raise its head, either in 
Greece or in the territory of the barbarians, and 
who bestowed peace, and the blessings of peace, 
up to the end of his life with a rich and most 
bounteous hand and mind upon the whole em- 
pire and the whole world” (Philo, Embassy to 
Caius, ch. xxi., vol. iv., p. 130; Bohn’s trans., 
Paris edit., p. 696). ‘The matter upon which I 
am occupiedis ...a state of UNDISTURBED 
PEACE, or only interrupted in a limited degree 
++. and A PRINCE INDIFFERENT ABOUT EX- 
TENDING THE BOUNDS OF THE EMPIRE.” —Tac., 
An., iv. 32; Bohn’s trans. 

2 See Tacitus, An., iii. 73, 74. 

* He had, in answer to some of her impor- 
tunities taken her hand, and remarked, “‘ You 
think, my child, if you do not rule, that an injury 
is done you” (Suetonius, Tib., ch. 53; compare 
Tacitus, An., iv. 52). At table, after this conver- 
sation, Agrippina seems to have been too ill- 
humored to eat. Tiberius, after paying, for a 
time, no attention thereto, commended some 
apples, picked one out, and handed it to her. 
She threw it to one of the servants. Tiberius 
remarked to his mother that she treated it as if 
Poisoned (Tacitus, An., iv. 54). The leading facts 
a8 mentioned by Tectins are here narrated, but 
without his interpretation of 


peacefulness was the 
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tailed statement of his trust.1 At 
the close of life, his anxiety was 
conscientious as to its transmission.’ 
He seems to have preferred certain 
rather than severe punishments,® and 
to have avoided such as degrade men, 
or diminish self-respect.‘ 

Justice loves openness in questions 
of public administration. Tiberius 
exerted himself to secure open and 
fair hearing, as well as intelligent 
decision.’ His selection of men who 
could, during a lifetime, retain office 
satisfactorily to those whom they 
ruled,® attests not only his good 
sénse and scrupulous consideration 
of character, but also his moral sense; 
since a deficiency in this direction 
would have precluded any such re- 
sult. Two of these governors have 
been sketched or mentioned by mono- 
theists. One of them, Flaccus, is 
portrayed by Philo, his unscrupulous 


1 See Tacitus, An., i. 11. 

2 Tacitus represents in his Annals (vi. 46) 
that Tiberius, in his last days, oo carefully 
the qualifications, as a successor, of his 
of his brother’s grandson Caligula, of his nephew 
Claudius, and THOUGHT EVEN OF PERSONS NOT 
BELONGING TO HIS OWN FAMILY. No one fully 
satisfied him, and he did not make a ehoice. 
Tacitus adds (Jbid.), ‘FAVOR WITH CONTEMPO- 
RARIES WAS TO HIM OF LESS MOMENT THAN 
THE EFFORT FOR HONOR AMONG POSTERITY.” 
Tacitus, on this point, gives his testimony with- 
out, apparently, appreciating its value. 

8 No reliable record exists of any one having 
been put to death by Tiberius. ‘“‘ He gave spe- 


When slaughter had been caused by quarrel in a 
theatre, he banished the leaders of the faction, 
and the players who were its cause; nor could he 
by any prayers of the people be forced: into re- 
them.” — Suetonius, Tib., ¢. 37. 

¢ Corporal punishments were unknown in his 
time; see note 5. 

5 Dio Cassius, lvil. 17. 

6 “ This, too, was part of the pelicy of Tibe- 
rius,—to continue persons in offtees, and’ for the 


charged, while alive, with, or prosecuted for, mal- 
— in office, though some appointed by the 
Senate were. 
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enemy. Of another, Pilate, we have 


some view in Josephus and the Gos- 
1 


Although the surroundings of Ti- 
berius, and many circumstances in 
his life, must have tended to repress 
affectionateness in his manner, yet 
two or three recorded instances show 
that it not only dwelt within, but 
that it occasionally showed itself. 
The final parting from his first wife, 
and the efforts to prevent his ever 
seeing her again, admit no explana- 
tion, unless he were affectionate.* 
His joy when he became a grand- 
father implies fairly the same quality 
in his old age ;* and ‘his behavior at 


1 Josephus pictured Pilate with no friendly 
pen; yet he furnishes, with his usual embellish- 
ments, the following facts. The Roman soldiers 

_came from Ossarea to Jerusalem by night, pos- 
sibly to diminish chances of offence. The Jews 
objected to the images on their standards (Antiq. 
xviii., iii, 1). Pilate, after finding that the matter 
might cause trouble, sent, though not without 
a little delay, the images back to Cesarea. He 
found that the city needed water, and that a 
large sum of money was lying in the temple 
useless, or probably worse than useless, since 
unprincipled men must have found means to 
misuse it (compare ch. ii. notes 28, 29). He 
took the money, made an aqueduct (Antiq., 
xviii., iii. 2), and repressed the mob which fol- 
lowed. Josephus shows him to have been ener- 
getic, utilitarian, and gifted with administrative 
power. 

If we turn to the Gospels, we find that before 
this Pilate a man was brought whom the leading 
Jews were determined to have put to death. 
Pilate tried hard to save him; but, in order to 
accomplish it, must have incurred risk of an ac- 
*cusation from the conservative Jews, who, in the 
existing state of parties at Rome after the death 
of Sejanus, could have effected his ruin. This 
he had not, apparently, nerve to meet. But the 
governor who could not, to save himself, permit 
the execution of an innocent peasant, — for such 
Jesus must have seemed to him, — without wash- 
ing his hands in public (Matt. xxvii. 24), and pro- 
testing against the wrong, was no ordinary Roman 
governor. He had a keen conscience, though 
his moral strength did not equal the demand upon 
it. 

2 “Our children. . . are” [judicially] “in our 

. own power, which right is a peculiarity of Roman 
citizens; for there are almost no other men who 
have such power over their children as we” [Ro- 
a — Gaius, Instit. 1.55; edit. Boecking, p. 20. 

* Livia, sister of Germanicus, wife of 
een gave birth to twin-boys, which . 
caused the prince so much joy, that he could not 
refrain from boasting (?) to the fathers, that to no 


the death of Augustus is most natu- 
rally explained by the same charac- 
teristic. 

The repugnance of Tiberius for any 
manifestation of divine honor towards 
mortals? may have been due to his 
moral sense, but is so strong as almost 
to indicate monotheistic leanings. It 
was certainly not due to any regard 
for the heathen religion.* 


§11.— HIS RETIREMENT TO OAPRER, 


Augustus had acquired the Island 
of Caprese as a pleasant country resi- 
dence.* Tiberius built twelve or 
more tasteful villas upon it, and re- 
tired thither in A.D. 26, with a select 
number of friends, men of culture 


Roman, previously, of the same rank had twins 
been born.” — Tacitus, An., ii. 84. 

1“ No sacred place was ever, at his prompt- 
ing, or otherwise, set apart for him. Neither was 
it lawful for any one toset up his image; for 
from the first he in plain terms forbade either a 
city or individual to do it. He, indeed, added to 
the prohibition, ‘ Unless I shal! permit it,’ but 
subjoined verbally, ‘ I will not permit it.’ — Dio 
Cassius, lvii. 9; cf., also, Suetonius, Tib., ch. 26; 
Tacitus, An., v. 2; Dio Cassius, lviii. 8; Pater- 
chlus, ii. 126. 

* Tiberius “ was negligentior; rather negligent 
in regard to the gods and religious observances, 
because (?) addicted to astrology.” — Suetonius, 
Tib., ch. 69, 

3 “‘ Augustus, having taken a fancy to Caprer, 

. . . took possession of it as part of the impe- 
ria] domain, giving the Neapolitans, in exchange, 
the far more wealthy Island of Afnaria. ... He 
appears to have visited it repeatedly. . . . Tibe- 
rius . . . erected not less than twelve villas in 
different parts of the island. . . . Excavations in 
modern times have brought to light mosaic pave- 
ments, bass-reliefs, cameos, gems, and other relics 
of antiquity.” — Smith, Dict. of Geog., vol. i., p. 
509, col. 2. 

According to the New Am. Cyclopedia, art. 
“Qapri,” the island “is still celebrated for the 
beauty of its climate . . . is about nine miles in 
circumference,” and is frequented by quails, “vast 
numbers of which are caught every spring and 
autumn on their passage from and to Africa.” 

The relics in these villas, as well as passages 
of the Elder Pliny, convey the impression that 
Tiberius had a liking for the fine arts. Pliny 
specifies two paintings, —a Gallic high priest 
(Nat. Hist., xxxv. 36, 10) ; and a bather using the 
strigil, or scraper (Nat. Hist., xxxiv. 19, 13), a8 
having especially commended themselves to the 
emperor. 
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and of business capacity. Several 
feasons may have prompted him to 
this. He was almost seventy, and 
tay have. needed respite from the 
fatigues of city life. He may also 
have felt, that, if he lived separately 
from his mother, it would be more 
dificult for her to compromise him, 
and he would avoid any need of con- 
trolling her. Among the compan- 
ions of this retirement were the emi- 
nent jurist Nerva, against whom not 
even his political enemies have a 
word to allege ;? Flaccus, the states- 
man, gifted with uncommon adminis- 
trative ability, and whose abode at 
Alexandria was the seat of ‘refine- 
ment;* Macro, combining the quali- 
ties of military commander with those 
of moralist and teacher; and Curtius 
Atticus, a Roman knight. He was 
also accompanied by Greek and Latin 
scholars. His respected and cher- 
ished sister-in-law, Antonia (with, not 
improbably, the wives of some among 
the officers), contributed, occasionally 


1At the accession of Tiberius, his mother 
assumed charge of matters, “as if she were 
sole ruler” (Dio Cassius, lvii. 12). “She was 
greatly puffed up beyond all women who pre- 
ceded her. . . . Except that she did not venture 
upon entering the Senate, the camps, or the as- 
semblies, she endeavored to administer all things 
as if sole ruler... eventually (Tiberius) ex- 
eluded her from public affairs, while allowing 
her control of matters at home. ‘Then as she 
proved, even in these matters, a burden, he often 
left home, and in every way avoided her; so that 
she was by no means the least of his reasons for 
Temoving to Caprex.’’ — Dio Cassius, lvii. 12. 

2 Nerva was a law-pupil of the Labeo men- 
tioned in ch. vi. § ix., and is lauded by Tacitus 
(An., vi. 26) as “acquainted with all law, human 
and divine.” 

§ Flaccus must have remained among the in- 
timate companions of Tiberius until sent, in A.D. 
82, as governor to Egypt; and, if Philo can be 
trusted, he, when Tiberius died, grieved as for a 
personal friend. 

4“ His departure was with a small number 
of companions, — ONE CONSULAR senator, Cocce- 
ius Nerva, skilled in the laws; a Roman knight, 
Curtius Atticus, who, as well as Sejanus, was 
among the distinguished ones; others gifted in 
liberal studies, chiefly Greeks, by whose conver- 
= he might be refreshed.” — Tacitus, An., iv. 


at least, feminine influence to this 
select society. 

Tiberius at Caprese must have 
continued his previously industrious 
habits. He left “ Memoirs,” part at 
least of which were written here ; for 
they included matters occurring after 
he left Rome. His attention to the 
political and financial interests of the 
community suffered no diminution.? 
In his benevolence, which continued 
to be frequent and copious,? it is 
noteworthy that the younger mem- 
bers of his family were called upon 
for responsible and arduous duty.*® 
His superintendence of his own fiscal 
matters must have been good; for in 
spite of benevolence, and absence of 
avarice, he left a large fortune.* 
The rules of social morality which he 
had laid down in public ® were, if we 
may believe Josephus, carried ~ out 


1“He paid exceeding attention that they” 
[the Senate] “should convene as often as duly 
required, and that they should neither meet 
later than appointed, nor be dismissed earlier. 
On this head he repeatedly gave injunctions to 
the consuls, and sometimes directed things to be 
read by them ” [to the Senate] “‘ which he was ac- 
customed to do in reference to other kinds of busi- 
ness; as if he could not write directly to the 
senate.” — Dio Cass., lviii. 21, under A.D. 33; see, 
also, in the next note, the attention of Tiberius to 
financial matters. 

2 Tiberius, in A.D. 27, relieved the sufferers by 
a fire (Tacitus, An., iv. 64), and in A.D. 33 relieved 
@ financial crisis (Dio Cass., lviii. 21) by lending 
without interest. Multitudes, of course; needed 
this relief; and it could be safely given only after 
examination of their assets. In A.D. 36 he 
relieved (Dio Cass., lviii. 26) sufferers by inun- 
dation; in the same year (Tacitus, An., vi. 45, 
quoted in note 19), he relieved the sufferers by an 
extensive fire. 

3“ For estimating each one’s loss, the four 
hnsbands of Cesar’s grand-daughters — Cneius 
Domitius, Cassius Longinus, Marcus Vinicius, Ru- 
bellius Blandus — were selected, Publius Petro- 
nius being added by nomination of the consuls 
(Tacitus, An., vi. 45). A member of the committee 
who apportioned relief in Pittsburgh, after the 
great fire of 1845, spoke of it to me as among the 
most arduous of undertakings. Misrepresenta- 
tion had to be detected, and the various circum- 
stances which affected valuation, to be discerned 
and weighed. : 

# Sueton., Calig., 37. 

5 See views of Tiberius on pp. cxxvii., cxxvili, 
and in note 6. 





with equal strictness in his retire- 
ment.' His offices of kindness were 
not forgotten; and, when Nerva was 
on his death-bed, the friend who 
watched by his side was Tiberius. 
His thoughtfulness in the adminis- 
tration of business was unabated ; and 
when, in A.D. 32, the Governor of 
Egypt died, he temporarily sent one 
of his freedmen thither,’ thus giving 
himself leisure to select a successor, 
Flaccus, who approved himself in the 
office,* | 

The residence at Caprese was diver- 
sified by occasional visits elsewhere.* 
During it, most of the emperor's 
grandchildren, adoptive or otherwise, 
were married. One of them, Calig- 
ula, chose a wifs whose father be- 
longed to the bitter opponents of 
Tiberius ; yet the latter does not seem 
to have made any objections, nor to 
have altered his relations to Caligula 
because of it. 

Tacitus and Suetonius, unsupporte 
by Dio Cassius, tell us, that Tiberius, 
retiring’ to’ Caprese when he was al- 
most threescore years and ten, com- 


t According to Josephus (Antiq., xviii. vi. 4), 
Herod Agrippa, subsequently king, came to visit 
Tiberius, and met with a kindly reception. 
Trustworthy advice, promptly following, said that 
his object was to avoid creditors and honest 
debts. Tiberius “was greatly pained on perusing 
this epistle,” and declined further intercourse 
while the debts were unpaid; which was there- 
fore soon effected. 

2 Dio Cass., lviii.19.  % See ch. viii. note. 

¢ Suetonius mentions (Tib., 40) a visit to the 
Contunent, which must have been in A.D. 27. 
Tacitus (An., iv. 74) relates a visit in the year 28 
to Campania. Dio Cassius mentions (viii. 3) a 
hospitality towards Gallus in A.D. 30, which 
seems #o imply proximity to the city; and (1viii. 
21) a residence in A.D. 33 in the suburbs of 
Rome, and repeated visits thither (lviii. 24) 
about the close of the same year; and a stay 
(viii. 25) at Antium in A.D. 35. Tacitus speaks 
(An., vi.39) of Tiberius as near Rome in the last- 
mentioned year. Josephus speaks (Antigq., xviii., 
vi. 6) of events in A.D. 36, during a stay in the 
neighborhood of Tusculum, a locality twelve or 
fifteen miles from Rome, where wealthy citizens 
had their country residences; and at the date of 
his last illness, in A.D. 37, Tiberius was at Mise- 
num, 
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menced a round of debauchery so 
vile, that a modern brothel would be 
decent in comparison. The story 
originated in a poor joke,’ was propa- 
gated by party malignity, and coun- 
tenanced by prevalent dissoluteness, 
It would deserve no notice, save for 
the wide credence which it has re- 
ceived. 


§ 111. — PATRICIAN REVOLT OF A.D. 91. 


At the death of Augustus, the pa- 
tricians had arranged measures, which 
proved abortive, to prevent the acces- 
sion of Tiberius. In A.D. 19-20, 
they were planning rebellion, with 
Germanicus as a leader. His death 
broke up their not very promising 
projects. In A.D. 31, a patrician 
outbreak took place in October; the 
widow of Germanicus being either 
its nominal head, or among its active 
managers, Some prelude to it oc- 
curred in the previous year, as we may 
infer from the appointment of a mili- 
tary guard to protect a popular 
leader.2 The outbreak was pre-ar- 
ranged; for one or more vessels put 
to sea in Greece ; and by those inter- 
ested a son of Germanicus was al- 
leged to accompany or head the 
expedition. 

The consuls at the date of the 
rebellion were Trio and Regulus. 
The former was a man with whom 


1The name of the island, Caprex, or Capri, 
led some one to call him Caprineus, which might 
mean either a resident in Capri, or, by a play on 
words, a grossly dissolute man. 

2 On the same day that” [Gallus] “dined with 
Tiberius, drinking with him in friendship, he was 
condemned by a decree of the Senate; so that a 
pretor was sent to bind him, and lead him to 
punishment. And yet Tiberius, acting thus (?) 

... exhorted him to be of good courage” [direct- 
ing] “that he be guarded without bonds until ho” 
[Tiberius] “‘ himself should come to the city. . . - 
And he was guarded by the consuls, save in the 
consulship of Tiberius; for then he was guarded 
by the prators.” — Dio Cass., lviii. 3. 
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Tiberius had at one time declined 
. intercourse,’ and who had afterwards 
made himself prominent, in the year 
20, as a prosecutor of the emperor’s 
friend, Piso. Regulus does not seem 
to have intended rebellion, but to 
have been entrapped by fraud into 
giving it some unjntentional aid.? 
The time selected for it was coinci- 
dent with a change in the command 
of the pretorian cohorts. Sejanus 
had been their commander, much to 
the chagrin of the ultra aristocracy, 
who felt galled at seeing one of an 
inferior order acting as the emperor’s 
right-hand man, and of Agrippina, 
who deemed him an opponent of her 
aims. Tiberius with no unfriendliness 
towards him,* found reasons for sub- 
stituting Macro, a man on kindly 
terms with Sejanus. 

Macro reached Rome at night, com- 
municated his authorization to one of 
the consuls, Regulus, and to Laco, 


commander of the night-watch. The 


Senate met in Apollo’s Temple. Ma- 
cro saw and held a conversation with 
Sejanus, who, in excellent spirits over 
it, hurried into the senate-house. 
He then replaced the day-watch by 


1 See Tacitus, An., ii. 28. 

2 After the rebellion was crushed, “Trio... 
had indirectly blamed Regulus as backward in 
crushing the agents of Sejanus. He... notonly 
repelled his colleague, but brought him to an in- 
vestigation as guilty of conspiracy.” — Tacitus, 
An., v. 11. 

Suetonius (Tib., 61) RESTATES, or quotes 
from a restatement by some one else, a passage 
from the Memoirs of Tiberius, “‘that he had 
punished [?] Sejanus, because he had found him 
filled with animosity against the children of his 
sonGermanicus.” Sejanum se punisse quod com- 
perisset furere adversus liberos Germanici filii 
sui. This passage is not quoted verbally ; for it is 
written in the third person. Had the Memoir by 
Tiberius assumed responsibility for the proceed- 
ings against Sejanus, Tacitus would have been 
but too thankful to quote what would have 
saved him much i lusive r ing. The 
passage, in its most obvious sense, is so plainly 
contradicted by other evidence as to show that 
the meaning of Tiberius has been perverted. 
The term “ punished” has been substituted for 
“removed from office,” or for some equivalent 
expression. Compare note 98. 
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the night one, perhaps because of 
trust in Laco; entered the teraple, 
and gave a letter of Tiberius to the 
consuls; charged Laco to watchful- 
ness; and went himself to the camp. 

The letter of Tiberius was openeds 
“It was long, and NoT DIRECTED 
AGcarInst Sesanus.”? It certainly 
did not contemplate his death; and 
there can hardly be a question that 
it contained no suggestion or desire 
of death to any one.? It ordered a 
guard for Sejanus, as a protection, 
doubtless, against his enemies. Dur- 
ing its perusal, if Dio’s narrative be 
correct, some of the senators, per- 
haps by pre-arrangement, left the 
side of Sejanus. A fictitious tumult 
was created; and his more timorous 
friends cowed. No distinct motion 
seems to have been before the Senate. 
The proceedings of the conspirators 
can be judged from the following: 
The consul “ Regulus [?] did not ask 
the votes of all, nor” [even] “ora 
SINGLE ONE, CONCERNING PUTTING 
nim” [Sejanus] “To DEATH; but be- 
ing afraid lest some one should oppose, 
and a disturbance be made (since Seja- 
nus had many relatives and friends), 
having asked some ONE, and fe- 
ceived assent, that he should be 
bound, he led him out of the Senate, 
and into prison.”* Sejanus would, 
perhaps, have been safe on his 
own side of the house, but had been 
lured by a fraud among his enemies.‘ 


1 Dio Cass., lviii. 10. 

2 The conspirators, and writers influenced by 
them, have done their best to pervert this letter 
into an apology for their crimes. According to 
Dio Cassius (viii. 10), it treated various matters, 
— found briefly some fault with Sejanus in two 
passages; spoke, near its close, of two senators, 
friends of Sejanus, as deserving punishment; [?] 
and directed A GUARD TO BE PLACED OVER 
SEJANUS. 

®% Dio Cass., lviii. 10. The impression con- 
veyed by the above, that Regulus headed the 
action against Sejanus, is a misrepresentation, 
which Dio has innocently copied. 

«Regulus, according to Dio Cass. (Iviii. 10), 
called two or three times to Sejanus, and mo- 
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Laco, seeing his danger, came into 
the senate-room, took place by his 
side, and accompanied him to prison, 
but may not, at that stage of the pro- 
ceedings, have felt warranted in en- 
tering upon a conflict with the consul. 

Shortly afterwards, on the same 
day, another meeting of the Senate — 
to which were summoned, probably, 
only the conspirators, and those whom 
they could control — took place at the 
Temple of Concord, near. the prison. 
4. mob had been excited against Se- 
janus ; and because the senate saw 
this, and. ““sAw NOT ONE OF THE” 
[PR=ZTORIAN ] “Guarps,”? they con- 
demned him to death. The quoted 
passage is evidence, if other were want- 
ing, that no aid was expected from 
Macro. Sejanus, his children,? and 
many adherents of the popular party, 
were brutally murdered.® 


tioned him with his hand to come to him. Se- 
janus, inattentive at first, asked if he were call- 
ing to him, and crossed over, on the supposition, 
apparently, that he wished to hold some conver- 
sation with him. If this be true, Regulus was 
used by the conspirators, without knowing their 


1 Dio Cass., lviii. 11. 

2Dio Cass., lviii. 11. The little daughter of 
Sejanus, a mere child, had, according to Taci- 
tus (An. v. 9), been violated before execution, —a 
fate shared by others, if we may trust Suetonius. 
The senatorial faction in whose service this was 
done, must, when on their defence, have tried to 
coat over the atrocity with religious varnish; ‘‘ be- 
cause, according to traditional custom, it was im- 

us to strangle immature girls” (Sueton, Tib., 

1); “ asif it were impious that a virgin should be 
executed in prison” (Dio Cass., lviii. 11); “be- 
cause it was deemed unheard of, that a virgin 
should be subjected to triumviral punishment ” 
(Tac., An.,v. 9). The triumviral court was one for 
“summary,” even capital “punishment upon 
- slaves, and persons of lower rank ” (Smith, Dict. 
of Antiq., 1167-8). Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio 
quote this wretched attempt at an apology, as if 
they believed that the brute of an executioner was 
prompted by reverence for religion. Tacitus as- 
sumes to be a moralist. His indignation else- 
where (An., i. 76, quoted on p. 79) contrasts un- 
favorably with its absence here, 

8 These murders expressly violated a humane 
enactment which Tiberius had ten years pre- 
viously introduced, — that ‘‘ no one condemned by 
them” [the Senate] “should be executed within 
ten days; nor within that time should the decree 
be deposited in the treasury ”’ (Dio Cass., lviii. 20). 
A passage of Suetonius (Tib., 55) renders prob- 


The. Emperor Tiberius. 


The mangled body of Sejanus was 
knocked about during three days be- 
fore being thrown into the Tiber. 
How long the conspirators held sway 
is uncertain. They were unquestion- 
ably subdued before the year closed, 
and perhaps within a week or two. 
Not a soldier from elsewhere seems to 
have been needed; and the fleet which 
Tiberius held ready was not called into 
requisition. The conspirators had to 
provide for their own safety. They 
made offers to. Macro and Laco, who 
refused to listen. They voted honors 
to Tiberius. He forbade their consid- 
eration! An embassy of their lead- 
ing men went tosee him. They found 
no admission. The consul Regulus 
tried it. He fared no better. 

The conspirators, while holding 
control, had, as a political measure, 
enacted that no one should put on 
mourning for Sejanus.?__ Tiberius in- 
terfered. “He permitted all who 
wished it to mourn him, forbidding 
that any OnE should be_ prevented 
from doing this for ANY ONE ELSE, 
which” [he said] “had been re- 
peatedly enacted” [meaning, that it 
was well-settled law], ... “ After- 
wards, on account of Sejanus, and of 
those ” [lawlessly *] “accused, he pun- 
ished a great many, and ” [also ] “those 
charged with having violated and mur- 
dered their nearest female relatives.” 


able that some of the victims were from a coun- 
cil of twenty, who aided Tiberius in governing 
the city. Compare with it Caligula’s statement 
to the Senate in the next section. 

1 Concerning Tiberius, they voted, that 
‘“thenceforward he should be called ‘ Father of his 
Country;’ that his birthday should be honored 
with ten horse-races, and with a senatorial feast. 
He again” [as on more than one previous occasion 
(Dio Cass., lviii. 8)] “forbade any one to introduce 
such a motion” (Dio Cass., lviii. 12). What 
must he have thought of them? 

2 “They voted . . . that no one should 
put on mourning for him” [Sejanus] “and that a 
STATUE OF LIBERTY should be erected in the 
forum.” — Dio Cass., lviii. 12. 

3 The reading “lawless” is found in two man- 
uscripts. 
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vThe property of Sejanus had been 
confiscated, and put into the senato- 
rial treasury. Justice required its 
restoration to his relatives. “The 
effects of Sejanus were taken out of 
the senatorial treasury, that they 
might be squeezed into that of Tibe- 
rius, on pretext that 1r should make 
restitution.” + 

Not a.few of the popular. party 
committed suicide; perhaps, that 
they might escape death at the hands 
of malevolent opponents; perhaps, 
that they might, under the Roman 
law save their property for their chil- 
dren. Their confidence in Tiberius 
was shown by devising their property 
tohim. He, contrary to his custom, 
assumed the legacies,* and effected, 
doubtless, so far as he could, their 
return to the proper heirs. The same 
confidence in Tiberius, which these 
sufferers showed by their wills, was 
manifested by others in their re- 
marks.‘ 

If any doubt could remain that 


1 “ Bona Sejani ablata erario ut in fiscum 
cogerentur, tanquam referret”’ (Tac., An., vi. 2). 
At this act of simple justice, Tacitus shows his 

* The Scipios (!) and Silani (!) and Cas- 
sii (!) with great asseveration advocated these 
things in nearly or quite identical language.” — 
Ibid. 


_ 2 “Very little property was confiscated of 
such as anticipated execution by a voluntary 
death. - Nearly all the effects of those 
who did not die in this manner were confiscated, 
little or nothing being given to their accusers” 
@io Cass., lviii. 15, 16). The probability is, that, 
in murders committed by a conspiracy, no regu- 
lar prosecution took place; and therefore no one 
could possibly claim a “ prosecutor’s share.” 
“Not only knights, but senators, not only inen, 
but women, were crowded into the prison. Some 
were executed there. Others were thrown from 
the Capitol by the tribunes, and even by the con- 
suls. The bodies of all were tossed into the fo- 
Tum, and subsequently cast into the river.’ — Dio 
Cass., lviii. 15. 

3 “He accepted every thing left to him; and 
nearly all these ” [compulsory] “ suicides left their 
property to him.”” — Dio Cass., lviii. 16. 

* They attributed nothing, or but few things, 
to him” (Tiberius); “for they said, that, as re- 
garded most of these transactions, some he could 
not have known, and others he had been com- 
pelled to do against his will.” —Dié Cass., lviii. 
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Sejanus and his friends were mur- 
dered by conspirators against Tiberius, 
we shall find in the next section the 
explicit statement of Caligula in an 
address to the Senate: “ You, having 
puffed up and spoiled Sejanus, put him 
to death.” And Seneca also affirms 
that the Senate were his murderers.* 

The ambitious Agrippina, who had 
hoped to put one of her sons in the 
place of Tiberius, and, perhaps, to 
be practically ruler, wavered between 
plans of continuing the struggle, and 
of saving herself? Her senatorial 
co-conspirators endeavored to ease 
their own shoulders by unanimous 
testimony against her. She was 
legally amenable to Tiberius, as the 
adoptive father of her husband, and 
was by him banished to an island, 
where, two years subsequently, she 
died on the anniversary of her 
victim’s death. 


1 “On the day on which THE SENATE led him 
out” [to execution] “‘ the populace pulled him to 
pieces. .. . Nothing remained of him which 
the executioner could drag” (with his hook}. _ 
Seneca, De Tranquilitate, xi. 9. 

2 “ Last of all (Tiberius), having calumniated 
(?) her with desiring at one moment to betake 
herself to the statue of A at another to 
the armies, banished her to”’ (the island of] ‘“Pan- 
dataria” (Suetonius, Tib., 53). Tacitus, as usual, 
copies or adds to patrician misstatements. He 
says, “‘ Persons were provided” [by Tiberius] “ who 
should warn ”’ (Agrippina and her son Nero] “ to 
escape to the armies of Germany” [at one time 
commanded by her husband] “or in the most pub- 
lic manner to embrace the statue of the divine 
Augustus in the forum, and call on the people 
and Senate for aid. And these projects, spurned, 
were charged as if planned by them ” (Tacitus, 
An., iv. 67). Tacitus connects this with events 
of AD. 27. It has no appositeness thereto, and 
was probably displaced by himself, or some earlier 
writer, for the sake of obscuring 

3 Caligula, in response probably to inces- 
sant senatorial invective against Sejanus, “ in- 
veighed often against all senators, equally, as 
CLIENTS OF SEJANUS, and delatores, 
of his mother and brothers; . . . defending the 
severe measures of Tiberius as necessary, since 
credence had to be given to such a multitude of 
accusers ” (Suetonius, Calig., 30). Caligula knew 
how to use sarcasm. 

4 “Cesar added, that she died on the same 
day of the year on which Sejanus had been pun- 








Among the severe trials of Tiberius, 
in connection with this revolt, was 
the fate of Livilla, or Livia Junior, 
his daughter-in-law. Her husband 
Drusus, and, subsequently to his death, 
her son, had been hoped for by the 
popular party as their future prince.’ 
This made her an object of animosity 
to the patrician faction. During the 
rebellion, her statues were thrown 
down, and violent decrees enacted 
against her. She was among the 
women violated. Circumstantial evi- 
dence renders it not improbable that 
she was also murdered by a reprobate 
nephew, or nephews. When her vio- 
lators were brought to justice, the 
senatorial faction called it punishment 
for adultery.* 


Senate] “that forever on the 18th of October, the 
day when both had died, an offering should be 
made to Jupiter” (Tacitus, An., vi. 25). The 
parenthetical remark, in its present shape, was 
no part of the decree. The additional remark of 
Tiberius, that Agrippina had not perished bya 
public execution, is misrepresented by Tacitus as 
a boast. On the word “punished ” cp. note 73. 

: 1 When Drusus, her husband, died, the popular 

party must have endeavored (Tacitus, An., iv. 9) 
to make his funeral outvie the one previously 
gotten up by the patricians for Germanicus. 

2 “At Rome, in the beginning of the year” 
{A.D. 32] “as if the disgraceful doings (?) of Livia 
were but lately become known, and had not al- 
ready” (how ?] “ been sufficiently punished, savage 
decrees were also enacted against her statues and 
memory” (Tacitus, An., vi. 2). The circum- 
stances here mentioned occurred, probably, in 
the latter part of 31, while the rebellion held 
sway. Its location in A.D. 32 may be one of those 
misplacements by which the patrician party en- 
deavored to obscure history. If the decrees were 
early in the year 32, they must have been an effort 
of the conspirators, in their fright, to divert in- 
dignation from themselves. The enactment of 
decrees against Livilla’s mMEMOoRy, implies ap- 
parently, that she was already dead, which cor- 
roborates the supposition that she had been mur- 
dered. 

3In the year A.D. 34, Mamercus Scaurus, 
with whom Seneca (De Benefic., iv., xxxi. 2, 3) 
disgusts his readers, and whom Tacitus calls “ dis- 
tinguished by noble birth, and in pleading causes, 
but of shameful life,” was tried (Tac., An. 7 Vi 29) 
for “adultery with Livia, and magical ites.” 
According to Dio Cassius, lviii. 24, the sole 
charge was “‘having committed adultery with 
Livia; for many others were punished on her 
account.” The nature of his offence may be 


judged from the following comment of Tiberius him. 


on an insulting and defiant play by the culprit: 


The Emperor Tiberius. 


A conspiracy and state emergency 
such as we have mentioned, would, to 
many @ ruler, have suggested arbi- 
trary measures. No such charge 
against Tiberius comes to us, even 
from his enemies. Not a military 
execution is mentioned; no arbitrary 
expurgation of the Senate, such as 
Augustus executed in favor of the re- 
actionary aristocracy. Tiberius seems 
to have proceeded patiently and per- 
sistently in collecting evidence, and 
in laying it before the established 
tribunal; so that perpetrators of out- 
rage and murder should receive their 
due reward. 

The senatorial faction fought stout- 
ly; and more than three years were 
needed before Trio could be brought 
to justice, though he had committed 
some of the murders with his own 
hand.?. Even Scaurus escaped con- 
viction for nearly the same length of 
time. 


§Iv.— SOCIAL RESULTS OF THE 
REBELLION. 


The civil polity of Rome recognized 
no public prosecutor, whose duty it 
was to bring criminals to justice. 
The popular party had no legislative 
body elected by itself, through whom 
it could legislate in behalf of justice. 
The law-making power was largely in 
the hands of the present criminals, 
that is, of the Senate, which, more- 
over, exercised, to some extent, judicial 
functions. Had Tiberius, under these 
circumstances, treated revolution as 
calling for extraordinary, even non- 
legalized, action on his part, had he 


7 will make him an Ajax” (Dio Cass., lviii. 24). 
Ajax is said to have violated Cassandra, the 
priestess of Minerva (Smith, Dict. of Biog., vol.i., 
p. 88, col. 1), and to have perished in consequence. 
Defiant language (ibid., p. 87, col. 2) did not save 


1 See note 90. 
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banished, even if he did not execute, 
the more active criminals, public opin- 
ion would have sustained him, and 
the community would have been 
spared many evils. He was scrupu- 
lous, however, not to overstep his 
established authority; and the laws 
were allowed ordinary course.? 

Every individual whose relatives 
had been murdered could bring action 
against the murderers. These mur- 
derers were politically and financially 
powerful. They brought, or instigated, 
counter-prosecutions, to intimidate 
their opponents.? They could, no 
doubt, hire delatores, prosecutors on 
shares, who for a price paid, and in 
hope of half the defendant’s prop- 
erty, would undertake the invention 
of crime and evidence. Seneca de- 


picts the state of matters,® and else- 


1 Tiberius “sent into it” [the Senate] “not 
only the books ”’ [articles of accusation] “‘ placed in 
his hands by ‘ prosecutors,’ but also the evidence 
under torture, superintended by Macro; so that 
nothing was left to them ”’ [the senators] “ save”’ 
[acquittal or] “‘ condemnation” (Dio Cass., lviii. 21; 
compare 24). Tacitus alludes to but one instance 
of this, which he places in the year 37. Three 
senators of rank were on trial. ‘‘ Commentaries ” 
[by whom?] “sent to the Senate said that Macro 
had presided at the examination of witnesses, 
and the torture of the slaves. Absence of any 
letters from the emperor against them created 
suspicion ” (Tacitus, An., vi. 47). In the extract 
from Dio, the bracketted word “acquittal” must 
not be attributed to him, though necessary to a 
fair understanding of the matter. In both of 
these extracts, the accusers must have been others 
than Tiberius. He appears merely as the presid- 
ing officer of the Senate, through whom charges 
and evidence were handed in. Slave evidence, 
in such cases, was only valid if taken under tor- 
ture. 

2 One man gave as a reason for bringing a 
prosecution (Tacitus, An., vi. 18), that he wished to 
parry his brother’s danger. 

“Under Tiberius, the accusers of others ac- 
quired much wealth from their property and from 
THE SENATORIAL TREASURY, and obtained cer- 
tain honors.” — Dio Cass., lviii. 14, 

% “Under Tiberius Caxsar, there was frequens 
et paene publica, a common and almost epidemic 
insanity for accusation, which, worse than any 
civil war, brought destruction to Roman citizens. 
The utterance of the drunken, the simplicitas, 
light-heartedness of the jesting, was seized upon. 
aL was safe.” —Seneca, De Benefic., iii., 
x 
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where places in strong contrast the 
earlier years of Tiberius.’ 

The proceedings against Gallio 
illustrate the condition of things. 
He had moved in the Senate a reward 
for the pretorian soldiers, because of 
their fidelity against the rebellion. 
Tiberius, who saw that the motion 
was a well-intentioned, even if foolish, 
mistake, wrote that the soldiers were 
under orders of their commander (im- 
peratoris, emperor), and must look to 
him, not to the Senate, for reward. 
The Senate, eager to indulge its feel- 
ing against Gallio, banished him. 
Tiberius, against whom the alleged 
fault had been committed, recalled 
him, and gave him a guard for. his 
protection.? 

The charges against Cotta Messa- 
linus are another illustration of the 
prevailing tendency. Their tenor 
implies that they came from the dom- 


1 Seneca tells Nero on his accession, “ No 
man was ever so dear to another as you to the 
whole Roman people. . 
the divine Augustus, or the earlier years of Tibe- 
rius Cesar.”” — De Clementia, i, i. 5, 6. 

This testimony comes from one who had no 
disposition to overpraise Tiberius. The guarded 
benevolence of the latter did not suit Seneca’s 
views of conferring favors (S , De B 
li. 7, 8). That writer, elsewhere (De Benefic. —s 
xxv. 2), attributes to Tiberius a lack of sociabil- 
ity, caused by pride, which was more probably 
due to practical reasons. Seneca moved in aris- 
tocratic society, and could not wholly escape its 
influence. He tells us (Epist., lxxxiii. 13, 14) that 
Cossus, whom Tiberius, on quitting Rome, had left 
in charge of the city, was a thoughtful, discreet 
man, virum gravem, especially trusted 
avove other ministers by Tiberius, with private 
matters; and that he never divulged a public or 
private secret. Yet, in connection with this, 
Seneca tells us that he was an habitual] drunkard, 
a fiction, probably, of the aristocracy. 

2 Tacitus, An., vi. 3; Dio Cass., lviii. 18. 

8 Only three charges are adduced by Tacitus, 
that (1) Cotta had spoken of Caligula’s manhood 
as yet untried. The Latin admits an indecent 
perversion. (2) That a birthday feast for Augusta 
(mother of Tiberius) had by him been called a 
funeral entertainment, and (3) that, in a pecuniary 
suit with Lepidus and Aruntius, he had said, “ The 
Senate will protect them; my little Tiberius, me” 
(Tacitus, An., vi. 5). For these charges, with which 
Tacitus seems to sympathize, the senatorial fac- 
tion had, according to that writer, been on the 
watch. 








. - No one now mentions . 
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inant senatorial faction. Tiberius 
replied, that neither language mali- 
ciously perverted, nor the freedom of 
convivial conversation, ought to be 
made a ground of accusation: He 
prefixed to this a statement, that it 
was a torment to know “what I 
ought to write you, how I shall phrase 
it, and what I had better omit;” and 
added, that his torments were daily 
ones.* 

He felt at times that the earth 
needed a renovation as with fire.* 
Conscientious anxiety, and inability 
to provide a safeguard against such 
evils after his death, made him, in 
some moment of perplexity, treat 
Priam as relatively happy in his free- 
dom from kindred anxiety.* . Finan- 
cial chaos was, by an act of the pa- 
tricians, superadded to other troubles 
which he needed to remedy; yet he 
labored on; and the last moments of 
his earthly existence were apparently 


1 Tiberius, as “primate” of the Senate, had 
to give assent before a prosecution could be LE- 
GALLY commenced. To refuse this for all prose- 
cutions which he disapproved would practically 
have made him the exclusive judge of such cases, 
an arbitrary power, the assumption of which (see 
note C, footnote 10) he probably deemed inappro- 
priate. On the other hand, assent yielded might 
mean pecuniary ruin, or death, to an innocent 
man. Even an unguarded word addressed to the 
Senate might be perverted to some one’s ruin. 
The anxiety and suffering of Tiberius in such a 
position, is, by Tacitus (An., vi. 6), attributed to 
his guilty conscience, — a palpable and gross mis- 
representation, though frequently accepted as 
truthful, even at the present day. 

2 “ He is said to have often repeated this old ”’ 
line of Greek poetry] “ ‘When I am dead, let the 
earth blaze.’ ’”’ The line was probably well known; 
for Cicero treats it,as familiar; Seneca quotes it; 
and Suetonius mentions its citation in Nero’s 
presence. 

% Dio Cassius, lviii. 23. Compare the solici- 
tude of Tiberius in note 39. 

4 The Senate had enacted (Tacitus, An., vi. 
17), that, by every man, two-thirds of his moneys 
at interest should be placed on lands in Italy. 
Patricians were the, chief land-owners; and the 
object, therefore, must have been to favor them- 
selves. The enactment necessitated a simulta- 
neous calling-in of all loans. This threatened 
widespread financial ruin, which Tiberius event- 
ually parried by lending a large amount without 
interest. 
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devoted to: thoughtful provision for 
the future? (5. 

After the death of ‘Tiberius, many 
of those who had prosecuted others 
endeavored to lay their own doings on 
his shoulders. Caligula became in- 
dignant at the attempted falsification, 
and gave it a publie rebuke.? 

In the foregoing sketch, Tiberius 
has been sometimes called by the 
accustomed. title of “emperor,” as a 
means of avoiding the too frequent 
repetition of his name. This title was, 
however, repugnant to him. The term 
“primate” would, in some respects, 
be better. There is, however, no title 
at the present day which corresponds 
exactly to his official position. The 
appended extract on his personal ap- 
pearance will not be without interest 
for some readers.® 


§v. — TACITUS FALSIFIES HISTORY. 


The “Memoirs” written by Tiberius 
have unfortunately perished, unless 
they lie unnoticed in some library. 
Our chief resources for a knowledge 
of his reign are three writers, — Taci- 
tus, Suetonius, and Dio Cassius. 


1 “Seneca writes, ‘that, finding himself 
dying, he took his signet-ring off his finger, and 
held it a while, as if he would deliver it to some- 
body, but put it again upon his finger, and lay 
for some time, with his left hand clinched, and 
without stirring; when, suddenly summoning his 
attendants, and no one answering the call, he 
rose; but, his strength failing him, he fell down 
at a short distance from his bed.” — Sueton., Tib., 
73; Bohn’s trans. 

2 Caligula, on his accession, burned (possibly 
by advice of Tiberius) the records of testimony 
against his mother.— Dio Cass., lix.6; Sueton., 
Calig., 30; cf. Dio Cass., lix. 16. 

3 “Tf we may trust the testimony of a noble 
sitting statue, discovered in modern times at 
Piperno, the ancient Privernum, near Terracina, 
and now lodged in the gallery of the Vatican, 
which has been pronounced to be a genuine rep- 
resentation of Tiberius, we must believe, that, 
both in face and figure, he was eminently hand- 
some, his body and limbs developed in the most 
admirable proportions, and his countenance 
regular, animated, and expressive.” — Merivale, 
Hist. of the Romans, vol. iv., pp. 170, 171. 


« 
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The last-mentioned wrote nearly 
two centuries after the death of 
Tiberius. He exercised no critical 
judgment;* yet he has, in many 
instances, furnished valuable informa- 
tion. Though a senator, he quotes 
anti-patrician facts, and sometimes 
what seems anti- patrician argu- 
ment; but his patrician and anti- 
patrician accounts are too often mixed 
in utter confusion. 

Suetonius wrote without chronolo- 
gical arrangement, and recorded per- 
sonal anecdotes rather than a con- 
nected history. He was often misled 
by patrician accounts,? yet not in- 
tentionally ; for he narrates at times 
what must have been very unac- 
ceptable to the aristocracy. His easy 
credence of indecent stories is objec- 
tionable. 

Tacitus is our most copious source 
for the history of Tiberius. His 


arrangement is expressed by the title 


“ Annals ;” each year being treated by 
itself. This aids the reader in study- 
ing the sequence of events. He has, 
however, two main faults. He copies 
the grossest patrician misrepresenta- 
tions, not merely in ignorance, but 
with a knowledge of their untruth. 
Secondly, he superadds his own dis- 
coloration and falsification. A long 
article, or a work, perhaps, would be 
requisite to treat the subject fully. 
A few items may suffice to point out 
his dishonesty. 

The unwillingness of Tiberius to 
call Augustus god was a matter of 
notoriety. Tacitus, a member,” in 
early life, of the popular party, while 


1 “My purpose is... to write connectedly 
whatever I find stated . . . without being inqui- 
sitive, and without suggesting” [to others] 
“whether an act were just or unjust, nor whether 
the narrative concerning it be false or true.” — 
Dio Cass., liv. 15. 

2 A st instance of this is, that he attri- 
butes (Sueton., Tib., 61) not merely the murder of 
Sejanus and others, but the enactment against 
mourning (see p. CLII.), to Tiberius, 
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friends and acquaintances of Tiberius 
were yet living, cannot have been 
ignorant of the fact. Yet writing in 
the days of Trajan, when it was less 
commonly known, he treats his reader 
to the precious fiction below,’ and 
on various occasions puts into the 
mouth of Tiberius the expression, 
“ Divine Augustus.” ? 

Again: Tacitus convicts himself of 
knowing that Tiberius, so far from 
being at enmity with Sejanus, or 
haviag murdered him, would not, even 
after his death, believe the charges 
against him. Yet, in the face of this, 
he fabricates speeches, and puts them 
into the mouth of Tiberius and others, 
implying that Sejanus was by 
Tiberius deemed, and had been 
treated, as his enemy.* By com- 


1 Claudia Pulchra, a cousin and partisan of 
Agrippina, and therefore patrician in politics, 
was prosecuted by Domitius Afer, the greatest 
pleader whom Quintilian (Instit. xii., xi. 3) had 
ever heard. For the real charges against her, 
Tacitus probably substitutes (as in some other 
cases) fictions, and then indulges in the follow- 
ing: “ Agrippina, ever vehement, and then in a 
flame on account of the perilous situation of her 
kinswoman, flew to Tiberius, and by chance 
found him sacrificing to the emperor his father; 
when, availing herself of the circumstance to 
upbraid him, she told him ‘that it was incon- 
sistent in him to offer victims to the deified 
Augustus, and p te his children; his divine 
spirit was not transfused into dumb statues; the 
genuine images of Augustus were the living 
descendants from his celestial blood; she herself 
was one, —one sensible of impending danger, and 
now in the mournful state of a suppliant. In 
vain was Pulchra set up as the object of attack; 
when the only cause of her overthrow was her 
affection for Agrippina, foolishly carried even to 
adoration.’ ’’ — Tac., An., iv. 52; Bohn’s trans. 

2 See Tacitus, An., i. 11; ii. 38; iii. 54,56. The 
same expression is, in the Annals, iii. 34, put into 
the mouth of Drusus, son of Tiberius. 

8 Under the year 35 Tacitus says, that, “al- 
though three years had elapsed since the death of 
Sejanus, yet time, prayers, and satiety, which are 
wont to mollify others, did not so mollify 
Tiberius, but that he punished uncertain or obso- 
lete ” [actions] “as if weighty and recent. Under 
fear of this, Fulcinius Trio” [consul when Sejanus 
was murdered, and one of the chief plotters 
against him and Tiberius], “not enduring the 
accusers, who were pressing him hard, put 
together in his ‘last tablets’ many savage accu- 
sations against Macro and the chief freedmen of 
Cesar; objecting to” [Cxsarl “himself a mind 
weakened by age, and” [treating] ** his absence as 
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paring, in a single instance, the 
account of Tacitus with that of Dio 
Cassius, a more definite opinion can 
be found as to the manner in which 
the former adds to his authorities. 
The foregoing are but individual 
instances of misrepresentation. Its 
frequency and extent may be inferred 
from the fact that a reader might 
peruse Tacitus, and that readers gen- 
erally, if not universally, HAVE pe- 
rused him, without consciousness of 
attempted patrician rebellions in A.D. 
14 and 19, and without knowledge, 
that such a rebellion had broken fe- 
rociously out in A. D. 31. What 
would be thought concerning a mod- 
ern historian of Germany in 1848, 
or of the United States in. 1860- 
1865, who should persistently ignore, 


exile. Which tablets, concealed by the heirs, 
Tiberius ordered to be recited ’’ [because], “ osten- 
tatious of his enduring liberty” [of speech] “in 
others, and indifferent to his own infamy or;” 


[because], ‘HAVING BEEN LONG IGNORANT AS 
TO THE CRIMES OF SEJANUS, he preferred event- 
ually, that in any manner whatever, the state- 
ments ” (which brought them to light?) “should 
be made commonly known.” — Tac., An., vi. 38. 

The concluding reason shows Tacitus to have 
been aware, that, for three or four years after the 
death of Sejanus, any crimes attributed to that 
individual had remained discredited by Tiberius. 
The remarks, therefore, which Tacitus, at an 
earlier date, puts into the mouth of Tiberius and 
others, as also his own insinuations (An., v. 6, 7; 
vi. 3, 8, 14, 19, 23, 25, 30), IMPLYING hostility of the 
emperor to Sejanus, were by Tacitus himself 
KNOWN to be fictions for the furtherance of 
falsehood. The beginning of the foregoing ex- 
tract admits no plausible interpretation, save on 
the sipposition that Tacitus knew Trio to have 
been PROSECUTED WITH THE APPROVAL OF 
TIBERIUS, FOR COMPLICITY IN THE MURDER 
OF SEJANUS AND HIS FRIENDS. The unscru- 
pulous patricianism of Tacitus is evinced by his 
treating an atrocious, wholesale murder, as 
having become obsolete in three years. The 
light which the foregoing throws on the untruth- 
fulness of Tacitus is not affected by the obvious 
absurdity of supposing that “tablets,” which, 
according to both himself and Dio Cassius, were 
silent about Sejanus, should have been recited in 
order to throw odium on him. 

1 Dio Cassius copies a patrician authority, in 
which the term “Republic” has been obviously 
substituted for ‘Senate,’ — the two ideas being 
identical in some patrician minds, — and in which 
the exile of Gallio is incorrectly attributed to 
Tiberius. —Cf. Dio Cass., lviii. 18, with Tac., An., 
vi, 3. 
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in the former country, a popular up- 
rising, or, in the latter, an effort of 
the slaveholders to dismember the 
government? His effort would, be- 
cause of present facilities for preserv- 
ing information, be abortive, but not, 
certainly, more untruthful in object, 
than that of Tacitus. The portion of 
his “ Annals” which mentions the ex- 
ecution of Sejanus is, indeed, lost ; but 
his extant treatment of the attendant 
circumstances leaves no doubt of 
elaborated imposition. 

The dealing of Tacitus with Livilla 
and Agrippina may illustrate his 
treatment of the conspiracy. Livi!! 
was connected with the popular party, 
and was in friendship with Tiberius. 
Agrippina was prominent in patri- 
cian movements, and at enmity with 
him. The rebellious patricians who 
murdered the former endeavored, in 
her case, as in that of Sejanus, to 
mitigate their own crimes by black- 
ening the character of their victim.! 
Tacitus, to throw his readers off their 
guard, states under the year 23, when 
no motive for falsification appears, 
that she was seduced by Sejanus, 
whom she aided to poison her hus- 
band, but that nothing was known of 
it until eight yearslater. Eight years 
later, lest the reader might notice that 
the charge originated with political 
enemies who had murdered her, he 
treats it as, since a long time, well- 
known.? 

In the case of Agrippina, Tacitus 
quotes some charges, which, as nar- 
rated in his pages, do not bring to 
light, and scarcely even suggest, any 
political criminality. To these he 
adds an aspersion of her private char- 


1 The earliest charge by the conspirators 
Livilla was, probably, one preserved by 
Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxix., viii. 5), of improper in- 
timacy, not with Sejanus, but with Eudemus, her 
physician. 
2 Tacitus, An., vi. 2, quoted in note 99. 
3 Tacitus, An., iv. 67, quoted in note 95. 
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acter, fabricated, probably, by himself, 
with the object of refuting it, and 
of thus placing her in the light of a 
vindicated woman. The charge of 
prompting conspiracy, and instigating 
murder, is wholly overlooked. 
Whenever Tacitus becomes pious, 
or undertakes to philosophize or mor- 
alize, to expatiate on jurisprudence or 
antiquities, or to address our sympa- 
thies, the reader should be doubly 
watchful against effort to conceal 
some patrician roguery, or else some 
patrician defeat. Pious indignation 
against Tiberius for not consulting 
the Sibylline Oracles is but a means 
to divert attention from the position 
of re-actionaries afraid of their former 
hobby.2 Egyptian antiquities are a 
sereen to plottings of rebellion by 
Germanicus in Egypt.? An account 
of usury legislation throws somewhat 
into the shade a senatorial enactment, 


whose purpose was to make the bor- 
rowing of money easy for senators, 


and difficult for others. “ Medita- 
tions on Astrology and Fate” suggest, 
what Tacitus shrunk probably from 
asserting, that Drusus, the worth- 
less son of Germanicus, suffered, not 
for his crimes, but owing to blind 
fate, or because the gods take no 
interest in man. With the same 
object, in the sections immediately 
consequent on the foregoing, Tacitus 
appeals to sympathy in behalf of 


1 Tacitus (An., vi. 25) quotes Tiberius as 
Agrippina of adultery with Asinius 

Gallus. Had he attributed to him a charge 
against her of adultery with the man in the 
moon, the certainty could hardly be greater, of 
his knowing that no such utterance had pro- 
ceeded from Tiberius, or from any contemporary 
source. Gallus, a friend of Tiberius, was a leader 
of the popular party. As such, his life (see note 
68) was in danger from the animosity of Agrippi- 
na’s adherents, The absurd quotation cannot 
have been invented before the time of Tacitus, 
and not improbably originated with himself. 

2 See ch. vii. note 105. 

8 Cp. p. 89 with Tac., An., ii. 60, 61. 

« See note 112. 

5 Tac., An., vi. 21, 22, 
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Drusus, because those in charge of 
him “took note of his countenance, 
groans, and secret repinings,” which 
means —if we may judge from infor- 
mation in the same paragraph — that 
they had to bear with the violence 
and imprecations of their prisoner. 
Tacitus evidently wishes his readers 
to infer, what he has been guarded 
enough to avoid affirming, that Drusus 
died of starvation." 

The disposition of Tacitus to veil or 
suppress mention of crime committed, 
or ridicule incurred, by the patrician 
party, is, naturally enough, conjoined 
to misrepresentation of such popular 
leaders as were most hated by patri- 
cians. No peculiarity of his work is 
more obvious or offensive than this. 
If Tiberius rejects honors, the histo- 
rian, instead of appreciating the fact, 
subjoins a remark to pervert the read- 
er’s understanding of it.2 If Gallus 
and Gallio are each furnished with a 
military guard, this is represented 
not in its true light, as a friendly 
effort to protect them, but as a device 
of Tiberius for their annoyance. A 
glaring instance of the same ten- 
dency occurs in his dealing with 
Domitian. The latter (perhaps to 
end needless war in Britain), had re- 
called Agricola. When, at a later 
date, Agricola was ill, Domitian made 

1 Tacitus, An., vi. 23,24. The charge against 
Drusus, — attributed in this last section to Tibe- 
rius,—of “a disposition ezitiabilem in suos, 
destructive towards his own relatives,” claims 
careful consideration as to whether it means that 
he had murdered his aunt Livilla. Compare note 
100. A reader unfamiliar with Roman history 
should guard against confusing this Drusus with 
Livilla’s husband, the son of Tiberius. 

2 “Neither, however, would he, on account 
of these acts, accept the name of ‘ Father of his 
Country,’ a title offered him before; nay, he 
sharply rebuked such as said, ‘His divine occu- 
pations,’ and called him, ‘Lord.’ Hence it was 
DIFFICULT AND DANGEROUS to speak under a 
prince who dreaded liberty, and abhorred fiat- 
tery” (Tacitus, An., ii. 87; Bohn’s trans.), The 
dread of liberty is flatly contradicted by state- 


ments (forced out of Tacitus?) in the Annals, 
iv. 6, quoted in note 5. 
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kindly inquiries concerning him, and 
on the last day sent repeatedly to 
inform himself. The contemptible 
comments of Tacitus are given be- 
low.1 He had himself received kind- 
ness from Domitian, and was never- 
theless willing to please his new asso- 


1 “Commiseration was aggravated by a pre- 
vailing report that he” [Agricola] “ was taken off 
by poison. I-cannot venture to affirm any thing 
certain of this matter ; yet, during the wholecourse 
of his illness, the principal of the imperial freed- 
men, and the most contidential of the physicians, 
was sent much more frequently than was cus- 
tomary with a court whose visits were chiefly 
paid by messages, whether that was done out of 
real solicitude, or for the purposes of state inqui- 
sition. On the day of his decease, it-is certain 
that accounts of his approaching dissolution were 
every instant transmitted to the emperor by 
couriers stationed for the purpose; and no one 
believed that the information, which so much 
pains was taken to accelerate, could be received 
with regret.” — Tacitus, Agric., 43; Bohn’s trans. 
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ciates, the aristocracy, by attributing 
to crime in Domitian, what was evi- 
dently a courtesy, if not an office of 
friendship. Yet this is the man who 
tells his readers their need of aid to 
understand history, and who puts 
himself forward as its interpreter. 

In the revival of learning, an over- 
estimate of long-neglected heathen 
authors was natural. That Tacitus 
should, however, until the present 
day, have retained reputation as a 
reliable historian, is no credit to mod- 
ern research. 


1 “Tt was pertinent to. search out and narrate 
these things, since few by their own wisdom can 
discern honorable things from the more degrad- 
ing; useful things, from injurious. The majority 
are taught by the fortunes of others.” — Tacitus, 
An., iv. 33. 
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THe north-eastern portion of the 
State of New York, better known as 
the “ Adirondacks,” or the “ Wilder- 
ness,” is a region of wonderful 
beauty. Its area is an irregular 
oval,—a hundred miles, or more, 
from north to south, and as much 
from east to west, at its widest part. 
It nearly equals, in size, the whole 
State of Connecticut, or. two-thirds 
of Massachusetts. It is made up of 
mountains and valleys; and in the 
whole of it there is hardly a level 
plain. The average height of this 
tract is estimated to be about 1,500 
feet above tide level; and rising from 
this elevated plateau are a score or 
more of peaks above 4,000 feet in 
altitude. Several exceed 5,000 feet. 
Mt. Marcy, the highest that has been 
measured, reaches 5,333 feet. White- 
face, Dix’s Peak, Mts. McIntyre, 
Colden, Henderson, and Santanoni, 


are but a few feet, if any, lower. 
According to the late Prof. Agassiz, 
this group is the oldest in the world, 
the land which first made its appear- 
ance above the waters of the great 
primeval ocean. Apparently hud- 
dled together without any regularity, 
closer inspection shows that they 
have a general range from south- 
west to north-east, and are separated 
into four or five systems, by valleys, 
through which the streams which 
carry the rainfall to the ocean find 
their way. The sources of some of 
these —the Hudson River, for instance 
— are very high. Summit Pond, a 
little tarn on the shoulder of Marcy, 
— from which Feldspar Brook issues, 
to form, in its turn, the source of 
Opalescent River, which, joining 
with the Indian Pass Stream at the 
outlet of Lake Sandford, makes the 
main source of the Hudson, —is by 
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accurate measurement 4,293 © feet 
above the sea, the highest pond- 
water this side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

For picturesque beauty, sylvan 
loveliness, and romantic grandeur, 
it'can vie with any part of our coun- 
try. The passes through which the 
trails from one section to another 
run; the stupendous gorges, with 
their perpendicular walls of rock, 
many hundred feet high, and so 
narrow, that, in their deepest’ part, 
the light of day hardly penetrates ; 
the lovely lakes, nestled amidst the 
mountains, or stretching along the 
deeply-sheltered valleys, in a solitude 
unbroken by the sound of living 
things, —all conspire to make it what 
it has been called, —the Switzerland 
of America ; and it deserves the name. 
The number of lakes, large and 
small, which are known and named, 
is more than a thousand. These 


feed six large rivers, — the Hudson, 
the Au Sable, the Saranac,-the Ra- 
quette, the Oswegatchie, and the 
Beaver Rivers. They are the high- 
ways by which the hunter or the 
tourist goes from one part of the 
wilderness to another, interrupted at 


intervals by carries, or portages, 
longer or shorter, as the case may be. 
In this way, — by following the Sara- 
nac to the Raquette, with a portage 
of one mile; up the Raquette to the 
southern extremity of that lake, with 
a portage of three miles ; from thence 
to the Fulton Chain, or the Eight 
Lakes, — the dam at the old forge in 
the Brown Tract can be reached, 
eighty miles in a south-westerly course 
from the starting-point, at Martin’s 
Hotel, on the Lower Saranac. 

As a hunting and fishing ground, 
it has had no superior; but its pres- 
tige in this' respect is waning. The 
influx of sportsmen, year after year, 
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and their indiscriminate slaughter, 
has driven the deer farther and farther 
into the wilderness; and the churlish 
vandalism of some of the habitans 
has‘ introduced an element which 
bids fair to exterminate the trout 
from some of its waters. But tho 
deer may retreat beyond the hunter’s 
reach, the trout cease to populate its 
waters; to the hunter and the fisher 
man it may become a barren waste; 
yet the mountains with their mantle 
of forest, the lakes and the streams, as 
they dash from rock to rock, or 
gurgle along beneath the deep coverts 
of the woods, remain forever. And 
when the lines of communication now 
in progress are completed, affording 
easy access, with a corresponding 
increase of accommodation for the 
tourist, a source of enjoyment will 
be opened which will be as perennial 


‘as Nature herself. 


No one who has passed through 
Round Lake, on the way from Mar- 
tin’s to Bartlett’s, and the Upper 
Saranac, can have failed ‘to notice on 
the left, as you enter, a mountain 
which rises almost from the shore, 
and, by the graceful outline of its 
form, at once attracts the eye. This 
is “ Ampersand,” in old times called 
“Moose Mountain,” from its having 
been a favorite resort of that animal, 


‘many of which have been killed on 


its steep and rugged sides. It is not 
so high as many of the Adirondacks, 
to which group it belongs; but, being 
isolated from the other ranges in its 
neighborhood, its situation makes’ it 
at once an object of great beauty, and 
rare advantages as an ‘outlook. Its 
estimated height above sea-level is 
3,695 feet, and above the lake, at its 
foot, 2,000 feet. Hunters have occa- 
sionally crossed its lower spurs while 
following game over towards Amper- 
sand Pond; but the true summit was 
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never visited till the summer of 1872, 
when a determined attempt was made 
toreach it. The first exploration that 
year ended in failure. A whole day 
was spent in a fruitless endeavor to 
find a path which would lead to the 
top. In every instance the trail was 
brought ,to an abrupt termination 
against precipices, so straight as to 
be inaccessible, and which were con- 
cealed to the view from the lake- 
shore by the thick covering of tim- 
ber. Taking courage from defeat, 
after an interval of a few days, an- 
other attempt was made, but this 
time from the farther side of the 
mountain. Starting from Bartlett’s, 
the party took the old southern trail 
to Ampersand Pond, and bivouacked 
for the first night on theshore. After 
many unsuccessful trials, occupying 
the most of two days, they at last 
found themselves on the top. After 
a short stay, they returned by the 
same route they came; but enough 
was seen to compensate for, their 
hardships, and to prompt to another 
visit in the future. Last year (1873), 
during the month of July, another 
ascent was made, and the highest 
peak of the mountain gained. Taking 
Bartlett’s clearing, which is in plain 
sight, as a guide, a course was taken 
by compass due north-west from this 
point, and a trail laid out to the lake- 
shore, blazing the trees at short dis- 
tances, and clearing the underbrush 
as well as time permitted. The line 
which the party were able to follow 
proved to be nearly straight, and with 
no difficult or wet places, and was quite 
uniform in. grade. 

Here the matter rested, till, three 
weeks later, on my return to Bart- 
lett’s, after a somewhat prolonged stay 
in camp, it was my good-fortune to 
find there Dr. W. W. Ely of. Roches- 
ter, N.Y., who should be held in grate- 
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ful remembrance by every sportsman 
and tourist through these lovely re- 
gions, for his map of the wilderness, 
— a monument of indefatigable indus- 
try and perseverance, against ob- 
stacles and discouragements which 
might well have caused him to aban- 
don an undertaking, begun with no 
hope of reward beyond what springs 
from the consciousness of having bene- 
fited his fellow-men. This work of 
exploration, during both summers, 
had been undertaken under Dr. Ely’s 
direction ; and in listening to his ac- 
count of the various attempts before 
the top of the mountain was finally 
reached, and his description of the 
great beauty of the summit-view, I 
became exceedingly interested, and 
proposed another ascent under his 
guidance, and on the line he had 
spotted to the lake. It was agreed 
to; and preparations’ were made for 
its speedy realization. 

We started on the morning of Aug. 
13, 1873. Our object, beyond the 
mere pleasure of the trip, was to clear 
off the top of the mountain, so as to 
get an unobstructed view on all sides, 
and build a shanty, which would not 
only protect us while there, but also 
serve as shelter for other parties who 
might ascend afterwards. Our guides 
were William E. Ring, Tom Haley, 
and Tom Peacock, three as good men 
as can be found in all the Adirondack 
region, veteran hunters all: the woods 
have few secrets they do not know. 
The first had been my companion in 
these wilds for many successive years. 
Together we had roamed the wilder- 
ness from one end to the other, — from 
Harrietstown to the old forge-dam, 
which throws back the water of the 
Eight Lakes in the Brown Tract, 
almost down to the city of Utica, and 
across it in every direction. We had 
killed deer everywhere. He could pad- 
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dle a canoe, sing a song, shoot a rifle, 
and throw a fly with the best man in 
the woods; and to his knowledge of 
woodcraft, acquaintance with the re- 
quirements of camp-life, and skill in 
cookery, I have been indebted for my 
comfort and pleasure. So Billy was 
engaged ; and the novelty of the trip 
aided new zeal to his movements. 
Our two pack~-baskets were well filled. 
Blankets to keep out the cold, eook- 
ing-utensils, provisions from the 
ample storehouse of our host, axes, a 
rifle, and a spy-glass, made up our out- 
fit. Taking the big boat, we pushed 
off from the landing, Argonauts in a 
humble way, not, to be sure, in search 
of the golden fleece, but of something 
far better. 

A half-hour’s row by such stalwart 
oarsmen as we had brought us to the 
beach on the south side of Round 
Lake, where the trail from the moun 
tain comes to the water. Drawing our 
boat into the bushes, we took up our 
line of march, taking it leisurely, 
stopping often to clear away the under- 
brush, cutting out branches, blazing 
new trees where the crossing of old 
lumber-roads made the line of diree- 
tion doubtful, and ever and anon 
quenching our thirst with the clear, 
cool, and delicious water from the 
little brooks which came singing 
along over the pebbles, down the 
mountain-side. 

For about three-quarters of a mile 
from ‘the lake, the coutitry is com- 
paratively level, covered with a mixed 
growth of spruce and pine; and is cut 
up in every direction by old lumber- 
roads, which intersect and wind round 
like the lanes and by-ways of a city, 
and amidst which the unaccustomed 
traveller soon becomes bewildered and 
lost. Huge piles of dead brush lie on 
every hand, ready for the careless 


spark, which sooner or later seems’ to, 
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come in this region, lighting fires 
which devastate acres upon acres, and 
turning the living forest into a dreary 
waste of charred trees, and grim, un- 
sightly trunks. It is difficult for any 
one not used to the Wilderness to real- 
ize the magnitude of some of these 
fires. Once lighted, they sweep along 
with resistless force, presenting a 
front-of flame farther across than the 
eye can take in, and burning on, 
month after month, till the fall rains, 
or the winter snows, extinguish them. 
Not only are the trees and the under- 
brush consumed; but the earth itself 
is so thoroughly calcined by the in- 
tense heat, that for years it remains 
as barren as a Sahara. 

At the foot of the mountain, the 
forest changes to hard timber, with 
little underbrush, affording vistas of 
great beauty; while the ground is 
carpeted with mosses and ferns, which, 
in the abundant moisture of these 
woods, grow to a size unknown in 
dryer regions. Our trail led through 
a patch, at least a quarter-acre in ex- 
tent, of maiden-hair, — that rare and 
most graceful fern, which shrinks 
from the sun’s rays, and is only found 
in perfection in the deep récesses of 
such thick woods as we were in. 
Marking it for our return, we plodded 
along. As we began to rise the base 
of the mountain, signs of deer became 
nuttierous : the ground was cut up by 
their tracks; and we must have star- 
tled one from its bed, so new and fresh 
did that look. Finally the hard tim- 
ber gave place to the spruce alone, and 
with it came the real work of the as- 
cent. The angle grew sharper and 
sharper, till at last it was like going 
up a ladder, so steep was our trail. 
But this kind of progress could not 
last long; and at half-past two we 
were gladdened by an unobstructed © 
view across, which told us that the 
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pinnacle was reached, the topmost 
point of the mountain gained. With 
all. our climbing, however, we had 
little sense of fatigue. The slow rate 
at which we came, and the frequent 
stops, while they prolonged our time, 
brought us to the end of our route fresh 
and strong for the work we had laid 
out. 

Ampersand Mountain is the highest 
peak of a range, which, although, part 
of the Adirondacks, is so far to the west, 
and so isolated in position, as to be an 
outpost of that series. As old White- 
face stands sentinel on the north, so 
Ampersand guards the centre; while 
Mt. Morris at Big Tupper’s Lake, 
Owl’s-Head on Long Lake, and Blue 
Mountain on the Raquette, complete 
the chain. The general direction of 
its axis is east and west, with a slight 
curving of the eastern extremity 
to the north. Its sky-line is quite 


symmetrical; and the thick forest 


which clothes its sides conceals the 
gorges which separate it into several 
portions, and, in one place, cut the 
mass almost in twain. The top isa 
ridge of solid rock about twenty feet 
across, and sparsely. covered with 
black sprace-trees of medium size. 
The first thing after reaching the 
top was something to eat; and while 
our guides kindled a fire, and busied 
themselves about-our dinner, the doctor 
and I stepped across the narrow crest, 
and were amply repaid for our toil by 
the panorama which unfolded itself 
before us. As we stood on the brink 
of the precipice which makes the 
back-side of the mountain, and looked 
out to the south-east, there were moun- 
tains, mountains, mountains every- 
where, clothed with.a forest in which 
there was not, the break of a hand’s- 
breadth as far as the eye could sweep ; 
the hues of the black and green timber 
mingling and blending with the dis- 
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tance into a soft and harmonious pic- 
ture. It was not alone their peaks 
and tops; but, looming up in all their 
stately magnificence, they seemed like 
the mighty. billows of .some great 
ocean, which had suddenly become 
stilled, and crystallized into immo- 
bility. 

At our feet, so near, apparently, 
that one. might toss a biecuit into it, 
lay Ampersand Pond. It was here, 
on the, shore of this gem of the Wil- 
derness, that several years ago, under 
the auspices of Agassiz, Holmes, 
Lowell, and several other congenial 
spirits, was raised the “ Philosopher's 
Camp.” But little of it remains. 
The walls, with a portion of the roof, 
are all that are left. It was not in 
sight ; but two loons, dwindled into 
mere specks by the distance, were 
sailing up and down the little cove, at 
the head of which it was built; and 
their weird, mournful cries came up 
faintly to our ear as we watched 
them, First in view across the pond, 
and rising direetly from its shore, is 
Mt. Seward, a long, ragged, and 
lofty mass, cleft through and through 
by gorges, which the thick and matted 
foliage of its timbered sides could not 
entirely efface. Forty-one hundred 
feet it rises into the air, to be over- 
topped by Mt. Santanoni, which we 
can see just beyond, crossing its axis 
atarightangle. Between Mt. Seward 
and a forest of peaks to. the north- 
east, lies a long, wide valley, through 
which flows Colby Brook, famed for 
its trout, and beyond the head of 
which, rising higher and higher as 
the view recedes, come Mt. Hen- 
derson, Wall Face, and the huge 
mass of Mt. McIntyre (which over- 
tops the rest, as a cathedral rears 
its ponderous mass above the build- 
ings which surround it), Pitch-off 
Mountain, Edmond’s Pond Mountain, 
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Gray Peak, the North-River Moun- 


tains, one of the spurs of Mt. Marcy 
(the main peak being directly be- 
hind Mé. McIntyre), Dix’s Peak, 
and a score of others, unexplored 
and unnamed, which recede from 
view till they become blue and in- 
distinct in the far distance. A little 
to the right we can see the whole 
of Long Lake with its islands like 
dots on the surface; its fifteen miles 
of length so dwarfed, that we might 
take it in the hollow of our hand. 
Beyond this, and marking the lo- 
eality of Raquette Lake, the largest 
sheet of water in the whole Wil- 
derness, we can see the blue top of 
Mt. Emmons, Raquette Blwe Moun- 
tain, and a little nearer, and more 
to the right still, Owl’s-Head, Buck 
Mountain, and Mt. Morris, with Lit- 
tle Tupper Lake, and Round Pond 
just beyond. Still sweeping to the 
right, next comes the lower half, 
and outlet, of Big Tupper Lake, a 
sheet of water seven miles long, and 
averaging three miles in width, with 
large and numerous islands; next, 
Raquette River, where it crooks around 
to meet the outlet of the lake, Si- 
mond’s Pond, Raquette Pond (the 
mist rising from Piercefield Falls, 
many miles below the last), Big 
Wolf Pond with its clean sand-beach, 
Rollins Pond, Floodwood, Hoel, Fol- 
lansbee Clear, Little and Big Clear 
Ponds, one of the Square Ponds on 
Fish Creek, St. Regis Lake, St. 
Regis Pond, Spitfire Pond, the two 
Weller Ponds, the Upper Saranac 
with its big bays and noble islands, 
ani at our feet Round Lake, the 
Saranac River, and the whole of the 
Lower Saranac with its fifty islands 
and rock-bound shores. Beside this 
long catalogue of lakes and ponds, 
there are many others —thirty-four 
sheets of water by actual count — at 


greater or less distances; all clearly 
defined, and shining in the sun’s rays 
like bits of burnished silver in a set- 
ting of forest-green. j 
Beyond the Lower Saranac, th 
valley of Saranac River stretches far 
away, till it is lost in the depression 
which marks the locality of Lake 
Champlain, fifty miles to the north- 
east, in an air-line; and so blue and 
faint as to be almost indistinguishable 
from the sky, can just be made out the 
loftier peaks of the Green Mountains 
in Vermont; thirty miles farther still, 
continuing our panoramic circuit to 
the right, we have the mountains in 
North Elba, — Nipple Top, Slide 
Mountain, McKenzie’s Pond Moun- 
tain, Ames Mountain, Rogers Brook 
Mountain, Whiteface; at the foot of 
which lies Lake Placid, and, on the 
other side of Whiteface, a portion of 
the farm of Mr. R. G. Scott, two 
miles from the burial-place of John 
Brown, and noted for being the high- 
est farm in the State of New York. 
The charm of this view from the 
top of Ampersand Mountain is not 
all in its variety and extent. There 
are many points in the White Moun- 
tain region from which a wider view, 
a much larger horizon, can be gained; 
but the great altitude renders every 
thing indistinct, and blends the land- 
scape till it is lost in confusion. Here, 
on the contrary, the naked eye can 
recognize objects with ease. Moun- 
tain forms are not lost; and the shad- 
ing of their sides, as the green or 
black timber prevails, is clear to the 
eye, and requires no stretch of vision. 
Boats passing up and down, although 
dwindled to the size of flies, can be 
clearly made out; and. we can count 
the windows and doors in the houses, 
and the cattle feeding in the fields. 
Looking down on Round Lake, we 
can easily distinguish its deep water, 
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and the shoals, which run far out 
from its shore. We can also take in 
the vast extent over which some of 
‘the great fires have spread; their 
lotality being distinctly marked by a 
dark brown tinge not unlike that of a 
stubble-field. 

As we ‘stood silently gazing, it 
seemed hardly a moment, so deeply 
were we intent on the scene, before a 
eall from our guides announced that 
our dinner was ready. Fragrant tea, 
érisply-broiled ham, bread-and-butter, 
and mealy potatoes, were eaten with 
a relish and appreciation which our 
morning climb had marvellously in- 
creased. One after another of good 
Mrs. Bartlett’s dainties disappeared ; 
and the diminishing resources of our 
larder suggested the propriety of 
replenishing our stock, if we pro- 
longed our stay at the top. However, 
our appetites were finally satisfied, 
and the work of building a shanty 
was begun. We laid it out on a 
grand scale, —eleven feet in length 
by nine in depth. The front was 
opened to the north, — a point of com- 
pass, which, on some accounts, was ob- 
jectionable, but as it commanded the 
best view, and gave us the first rays 
of the morning sun, was chosen in 
preference ; and besides, directly in 
front, the side of the mountain fell 
away abruptly, so that nothing ob- 
structed our outlook in that direction. 
It was what is called a three-log 
shanty; that is, the ends and back 
were three logs in height. The top, 
and the space at the ends above the 
logs, were covered with the bark 
peeled from the logs, gnd supplement- 
ed by other barks, peeled wherever 
we could find them large enough. By 
the time it was too dark to work, we 
had made ourselves safe against the 
weather, the top and sides were nearly 
covered. in, the crevices between the 
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logs were chinked with moss, and a 
thick, springy, and fragrant bed of 
balsam-boughs laid for our repose. 

The sunset. was gorgeous beyond 
description. .As we stood facing the 
setting sun, heavy clouds, indicative 
of rain, were transformed into masses 
of color, in which all the hues of the 
rainbow struggled for the mastery; 
while behind us came stealing over 
the mountain-tops a rich royal pur- 
ple, which gradually covered them, 
and blended their forms into indis- 
tinctness and darkness, as the light 
of day went out. 

While the boys had been engaged 
in their work of construction, the 
doctor antl myself occupied our time 
in accumulating all the brush and 
trimmings of the trees we could find, 
and raising a huge pile for a bonfire, 
to let the world know that the top of 
Ampersand had been conquered at 
last. As soon as it was fairly dark, 
we lighted it. It was seen and recog- 
nized from all the hotels on the lakes; 
and as it reared and shot its flame far 
into the air, glistening and streaming 
with its golden rain like a meteor, we 
heard faintly on the air the sound 
of the guns which our friends at the 
house were firing in honor of the 
“opening.” Too tired to spend much 
time in gossiping by the light of our 
camp-fire, we were all soon prepared 
for sleep; and, far above the world and 
all its cares, we made the air resound 
with the long-drawn notes of that 
not always tuneful music which Mor- 
pheus oftentimes extorts from his 
willing votaries. 

THurspay, 14.— Our expectations 
of a sunrise were disappointed. It 
had clouded in during the night, and, 
when daylight came, the sun was 
completely obscured; but it made no 
difference to us. Our work of clear- 
ing the top, and cutting out the trees 
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which obscured the view in the direc- 
tions we had carefully marked the day 
before, went on uninterruptedly. The 
change of weather determined us to 
prolong our stay on the mountain; 
and, as our stock of provisions was 
fast disappearing, one of the guides, 
stalwart Tom Peacock, a trim youth 


of nineteen, standing six feet two" 


inches in his stockings, and with. the 
strength of a Hercules,—he made 
nothing of shouldering a. spruce butt 
fifteen inches in diameter, and eleven 
feet long,--was despatched to the 
house to replenish our stores, and bring 
up several things we needed. Billy 
and Tom Haley kept at work with 
their chopping ; and we had just fin- 
ished our lunch, when we were agree- 
ably surprised to see emerge from the 
trail from below the welcome form of 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke of Bos- 
ton, followed by his daughter. They 
had come up from the house under the 
guidance of Will Moody, to pay us a 
visit, and see for themselves whether 
our anticipations were to be realized. 
You may be sure we extended a 
most cordial welcome to the first lady 
that had ever planted her foot on the 
top of Ampersand, and were much 
pleased to find that they were more 
than compensated for having under- 
taken the climb. They came up in 
three hours without fatigue, and 
reported the trail perfectly plain, and 
easy to follow. We showed them the 
different points in the landscape, and 
were delighted with their entliusias- 
tic comments on the beauty of the 
picture. After an hour or two spent 
in this way, they bade us good-by, and 
disappeared down the path. With 
us, the work of development went on. 
Here a tree, there a bush, we kept 
patiently at our work until the rain, 
which had gradually been coming on, 
compelled us to desist. Sheltering our- 
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selves as well as we could, we watched 
it as it came drifting along before the 
wind from the south-east, far in the 
distance, touching peak after peak as 
it neared us, changing them from one 
color to another; the same deep pur- 
ple predominating, that we noticed 
the first day when the sun went down. 
In the midst of the rain, Tom Pea- 
cock made his appearance. He re- 
ported meeting our friends well on 
their way from the foot of the moun- 
tain towards the lake, and a consider- 


‘able time before he encountered the 


rain which we had been having on the 


“top. But, for all his wetting, his bas- 


ket kept dry; and our replenished 
stores dissipated all thoughts of a 
famine. An abundant supper ended 
the day, and we went to bed. The 
winds sighed and moaned through the 
spruces; and the rain pattered on 
the roof of our shanty; but, thanks to 
the skill of the builders, it did not 
leak ; and we were as dry and comfort- 
able as could be. 

Fripay, Aug. 15. — Fog, clouds, 
and rain nearly all day. A wall of 
impenetrable mist hid every thing from 
us. Once in a while it would break 
away fora moment; anda bit of water 
shining in the sun told us that down 
there, where our friends were, it was 
fair weather: but, for the most part, 
we might as well have been wrapped 
in a blanket. We kept on in our 
work of clearing. As darkness came 
over us, the fog lifted a little; and, 
thinking our friends might see our 
beacon-fire, we lighted it once more, 
and in a few minutes came the sound 
of the guns again from the house. 
They had seen it. We drew round 
the fire; reminiscences of camp-life 
were exchanged ; those same stories of 
big trout and large deer, which have 
been told from the time when the first 
party came into the woods, till now, 
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were repeated; and at last Billy with 
much coaxing, and.a display of coyness 
that could not be excelled in a drawing- 
room, trotted out in his clear tenor 
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voice the following song of the lakes; 
the song, and the words as well, the 
composition of one Wheeler, a lumber- 
man in these parts. 


.THE LUMBERMAN’S SONG. 
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Oh, we'll range the wild woods o-ver, And a- 


Cuorus.—Repeat last four lines. 


1, 
Come, all ye gallant sons of freedom, 
That round these mountains range; 
Come, all ye gallant lumbermen, 
And listen to my strains. 
On the sunny banks of the Saranac, 
‘Where the limpid waters flow, 
We’ll range the wild woods over, 
- And again a-lumbering go. 
Cuo.: And again a-lumbering go, 
And again, &c. 
Oh! we’ll range the wild woods over, 
And again a-lumbering go. 


2. 
The music of our axes 
Will make the woods resound; 
And many a lofty forest-pine 
Will tumble to the ground; 
And then, around our good camp-fire, 
We'll sing while the wild winds blow, 
And range the wild woods over, 
And again a-lumbering go. 
Cuo.: And again, &c. 


gain a lumb’ring = go. 


3. 
You may talk of your parties, 
Your pleasures and your plays; 
But think of us poor lumbermen, 
While sitting in your sleighs: 
We do ask no better pastime 
Than to hunt the buck and doe: 
Oh! we'll range the wild woods over, 
And again a-lumbering go. 
Cuo.: And again, &c. 


4. 
And when our youthful days are ended, 
Our purses getting long, 
We'll each one take our family, 
And settle on a farm. 
With enough to eat and drink and wear, 
Content. through the world we’ll go: 
We'll tell our wives of past hard times, 
And no more a-lumbering go. 
Cuo.: And no more a-lumbering go, 
And no more a-lumbering go: 
‘We'll tell our wives of past hard times, 
And no more a-lumbering go. 
+ 
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‘Again to sleep; and our slumbers 
were none the less sweet for the accom- 
paniment of the miniature tempest 
which was careering through the tops 
of trees over our heads. 

Saturpay, 16.— Our last day on 
the mountain opened with the fog 
hanging thick and dark about us, We 
could not see a rod in any direction. 
It was as thick as wool, and as impen- 
etrable. The wind, which had risen 
during the night, and was now blowing 
half a gale, drifted the mist in huge 
masses across the top, but gave us no 
lookout. In the two days and a half 
of our sojourn, we had cleared off the 
crest, so that an unobstructed view 
could be got in every direction; and 
in obedience to that impulse which 
makes one feel as if, no matter how 
high we are, we wish to go a little 
higher, we had begun two ladders, ‘at 
different points. These were made by 
nailing cross-bars on the trunks of two 
spruce-trees standing near each other; 
and, after the branches were reached, 
a firm standing-place, with a railing 
strong enough to prevent accidents, 
gave us a lofty observatory in the top. 

Directly in front of our camp, and 
suddenly falling away from the edge 
of the rock, which at that place had a 
mural face of perhaps twenty feet, was 
a gorge, which, almost too steep to be 
climbed, extended to‘ the: lake-shore. 
A stone thrown from the brink of it 
fell five hundred feet at least below 
us. It was so steep, that we looked 
directly down on the tops of the trees ; 
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and its shape was as if a wedge had 
been taken out of the mountain, the 
apex being in front of our camp. This 
we christened the Saranac Gorge, in 
honor of the region, and labelled it in 
large letters, printed with charcoal on 
a piece of white birch-bark. While 
in the midst of our labors, the fog 
lifted as if by magic. Checkered 
with cloud-shades, the landscape lay 
below us bathed in sunshine. The 
Upper Saranac, Bartlett’s Hamlet, 
Round Lake, the Saranac River, and 
the Lower Lake, with its outlying 
ponds and marshes, seemed to be just 
at our feet; while the ever-varying 
hues of the forest, as the clouds flitted 
by, dotting its surface with the richest 
contrasts.of light and shade, the cur- 
tain of transparent mist which softened 
and mellowed the whole, made up a 
picture which no pencil can portray, 
and of which the eye alone can meas- 
ure the full beauty. Looking behind 
us, we could see the mist driven before 
the fresh west wind, rolling and 
cumulating amongst the Adirondacks, 
clothing them from base to peak; 
while ever and again, as it parted, their 
thickly-wooded sides would light up in 
patches of golden sunshine. For along 
time we sat silently drinking in the 
beauty and glory of this kaleidoscopic 
scene. But all pleasures must have 
an end; and the waning sun warned 
us to start on our, homeward journey. 
Packing up our “ duds,” and snatch- 
ing one, last_long look, we fell into 
line, and took the trail. 





Un hus Chamber. \.' 


IN HIS CHAMBER. 


You say that I have nought to fear 

As I sit in silence thinking here ; 

That the steamers thousands of times have astlnei, 
And not a soul was ever lost ; 

That he is as safe on the ocean there, 

As I am here in his easy-chair; 

That I am foolish to sit and brood, — 

It does me harm, and him no good. 


Perhaps it is so. You may be right; 
But, in the stillness of the night, 
I lie awake, when’ the wind is high, 
And clouds are sweeping athwart the sky, 
And only think of what may be, — 
Of the howling tempest, the surging sea; 
The savage waves that rise, and dash 
On the shuddering ship with an awful crash, 
Till the sturdy bulwarks are swept away 
By a weight no work of man could stay; 
The cracking masts that splintering fall ; 

' And the cries of terror above it all. 
The horrible din of death I hear ; 
And among the faces all blanched with fear 
I see one so often raised to me 
In tender, loving sympathy, 
Whose eyes, so gentle and so bright, 
Are wild with horror and affright. 
The form I have rocked upon my breast, 
And hushed in its baby years to rest, 
And guarded and cherished so long and well, 
All helpless, alone, in that surging hell. 
I hear my name in the hurried prayer 
That comes at the moment of dread despair; 
When, far on its billows swept away, 
The ocean roars with its struggling prey. 


But this is foolish, you say, and weak ; 
And to argue my thoughts away, you seek. 
It is very kindly done: 
But I am his father; and here, at home, 
I picture the dangers that may have come 
To him, far, far away from me, 
Away on the treacherous, pitiless sea, 
My dear, my only son. 
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PARTY “TREASON” AND CIVIC DUTY. 


BY THEODORE BACON. 


“No! Hezhe? He hain’t,though! Wut! voted agin him? 
Ef the Bird of our Country could ketch him, she’d skin him!” 


Increase D. 


“THE conflict is over.” ~“The 
smoke of the battle is clearing away.” 
“Victory perches on the banners of” 
one gallant army or the other, as the 
case may be; and one is probably 
“utterly routed and demoralized.” 
This or that “stronghold has been 
carried ;” and if we find, on a survey 
of the entire field, that the enemy has 
been able to retain, or even to capture, 
certain unimportant positions, yet 
there, too, we are assured that the 
dauntless West Spartans, or the un- 
flinching yeomanry of Buncombe 
County, covered themselves with 


glory, and yielded at last only to 
superior numbers. 
Then, too, there were individual 


acts of “derring do.” “Our veteran 
leader” conducted the entire cam- 
paign with marvellous skill and un- 
tiring ardor, and was more than a 
match for the most skilful tactics and 
the cunningest strategy (by which we 
usually mean “stratagem”) of the 
enemy. One and another of our 
lesser champions have been able to 
overcome, and even to “wipe out,” a 
considerable hostile majority (new 
Samsons, one may judge in reading 
of them, and disposing of their 
thousands by not dissimilar weapons, 
it may be) ; while “the rank and file” 
have done nobly everywhere, regard- 
less of the numbers opposed to them. 

The picture, however, has not been 
without its darker side. There have 
been deserters, who abandoned their 
colors and their comrades in the hour 
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of peril; and there have been traitors 
also, it seems, who proved false to 
their allegiance, and passed over to 
the enemy, and fell into line with him. 
And these last-mentioned caitiffs it 
is to whom we propose now to pay 
our respects. 

Of course, you are impatient to 
learn first, however, when and where 
this historic struggle occurred, these 
glorious deeds were done, these atro- 
cious treacheries perpetrated. All 
these violent and sanguinary phrases 
come, early in November, to your 
breakfast or supper table: they are 
descriptive of that peaceful process 
by which a great and unwarlike peo- 
ple endeavors to ascertain at stated 
intervals, by the mere deposit of 
bits of paper in a box, whom the 
most of them prefer to carry on cer- 
tain branches of their common busi- 
ness. In the nature of the case, and 
in the view taken by our organic law, 
the utmost share of any citizen in the 
transaction of the day begins and 
ends with his coming to the box, 
dropping in his bit of paper, and 
going away to make room for another; 
except that some three or four out of 
a thousand must sit by to watch the 
boxes, and to count the voting-papers 
after it is over. Yet out of this 
simple, commonplace, not to say dis- 
tractingly dull and wearisome pro- 
cedure, has grown up a vast machinery 
of quasi- military organization and 
discipline, which seeks to divide the 
whole population between two hostile 





camps, and which (let us do our news- 
paper friends justice) seems actually 
to require for+its. proper ‘vocabulary 
the whole arsenal of warlike imagery 
with which the journals thunder at 
election-times. Nay, more: such is 
the power of mere words, of mere 
metaphor, upon the human mind, that 
the persistent employment, by inter- 
ested writers and speakers, of all this 
row-de-dow of rhetorical figures, has 
compelled thousands of intelligent 
citizens into the unconscious belief 
that they were, in some proper sense, 
mere privates in a great army, subject 
to the orders of some mysterious and 
unknown superior, and under the 
solemn obligation of the military 
“sacrament.” This notion, prevalent 


though it be, is wrong. It is in no 
sense a just notion of the citizen’s 
place in the State: its statement is 
bad rhetoric; and, if any thing more 
than mere conventional hopes of hired 


treadmill writers by the yard, it is 
a fallacy fatal to democratic. institu- 
~ tions. It is, on the other hand, true, 
that the act denounced by politicians 
as the most heinous of political crimes 
— the rejection, that is, of the author- 
ity of party, the “bolting” of a candi- 
date, or the “scratching” of a ticket — 
is in its essence, and almost of neces- 
sity, the purest discharge of civic duty. 
And further, all party clamor not- 
withstanding, never does this patriotic 
act reach such serene heights of purity 
as when the citizen who rejects the 
candidate has taken part in the cau- 
cus, or the convention, which set him 
in nomination. There is not, in 
short, nor of right ought there to be, 
such a thing as “allegiance” to any 
party, or such a thing as the 
“authority ” of a caucus or a conven- 
tion over its members, or over any 
voter.. No doubt this denial, if made 
effectual, would annul party discipline, 
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and,-unless under the impulse of some 
earnest popular purpose, would render 
party organization or cohesion impos- 
sible. No doubt every political edit- 
or, every elected office-holder, still 
more the candidates for such places, 
would stand aghast at it as the most 
fatal of heresies. But that would be 
slender cause for rejecting it, if there 
is any cause for believing, as thou- 
sands are coming to believe, that the 
two parties, which, like well-matched 
though emulous steeds, should be 
moving society steadily forward and 
upward, are now, having overmastered 
their masters, the people, hurrying 
them toward. perdition. 

What is, in the briefest statement, 
the fundamental idea of democratic 
institutions? Simply, I suppose, that 
every citizen shall express with abso- 
lute freedom, by the methods devised 
for the purpose, his opinions upon 
public affairs; and that the concur- 
rence in opinion of the greatest num- 
ber of citizens shall determine public 
measures for the time being. Of 
course, there-are difficulties, and often 
insurmountable ones, in the way of 
ascertaining accurately what the com- 
mon opinion of the greatest number 
may be ; but to ascertain it must be the 
aim of all electoral methods in a repre- 
sentative democracy. Such ascertain- 
ment, however, is simply impossible, 
unless the action of the individual is 
both absolutely free and absolutely 
sincere. Without such individual 
freedom and sincerity, representative 
democracy, whatever the _ bastard 
usurping its place should be called, 
has ceased to exist; and it is exactly 
such personal freedom and sincerity, 
which party “discipline,” and the 
modern ethics of the caucus, seek to 
subdue and to sophisticate. 

It is not intended to deny the ad- 
vantage or the necessity of political 
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under democratic institutions. 
It is just possible, even, and may be 
conceded, that, without them, such 
institutions cannot be sustained, al- 
though the colonial history of America 
is full of evidence to the contrary. 
Quot homines {ot sententia is true only 
ina sense. Upon every great public 
question there are sure to be many 
citizens in substantial agreement upon 
one side or another; and whether or 
not they come together, and pass reso- 
lutions, and make speeches, they are 
already a party in a proper sense. 
To adapt the legal maxim in regard 
to marriage, — consensus non conven- 
tus, — community of opinion, not the 
holding of conventions, constitutes a 
party. There was neither much vot- 
ing nor free speech-making in France 
during the Terror, nor in Rome in 
1865; but we speak properly enough 
of the fear-stricken monarchical party 
in France, and the silent national 
party in Rome. Nor is there any 
reason why these men, finding each 
other out, should not assemble for 
consultation and concert of action for 
their common purpose. If they 
really agree together, and are in ear- 
nest in their opinions, they cannot 
but consult and co-operate. To com- 
pel co-operation, however, to punish 
dissent, — these are measures which 
tend at once to dissolve the bond of 
chemical affinity which has hitherto 
combined the individuals, and to sub- 
stitute for it a mechanical control, in- 
compatible with that unity of opinion 
which should be the vital breath of a 


Perhaps there is no better way of 
determining what a political party, in 
its proper sense, is, than to note cer- 
tain things which it is sometimes 
fancied to be, but is not, or, at least, 
ought not to be. 

First, then, it is only by a perver- 
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sion of rhetorical rules, that a party 
can be spoken of, as it incessantly 
and delusively is, as a personal unit, 
with moral attributes, capable of doing 
right and wrong, —a fit object of the 
warmer emotions. It cannot be in- 
sisted too strongly, that not only is 
the word grammatically, but the thing 
logically, one of multitude,—a col- 
lective name and a collective thing, — 
and that if even so concrete a thing 
as a legal corporation has no soul to 
be damned, still less has this loose 
and fluctuating aggregation of parti- 
cles a personal existence and a moral 
nature. Do you think this is insist- 
ing on a triviality? Then look at 
the first political newspaper you meet 
with; observe the arguments with 
which it seeks to influence the citizen. 
No doubt you will find something 
there more or less true and reasonable, 
about the revenue, the currency, the 
public service; but far more stress 
will be laid upon appeals to the 
gratitude or revenge, the: love or 
hatred, of the voter towards one party 
or the other, as motives for his politi- 
cal action. Has not the great Big 
Endian party deserved the eternal 
gratitude of the nation by its fidelity 
to the Constitution and the laws, when 
they were in peril some time since ? 
And will you abandon it now for the 
wretched suspicion that its candidates 
are thieves, or the trifling circum- 
stance that you dissent from some of 
its doctrines? That Little Endian 
you are tempted to vote for — he 
may fulfil the Jeffersonian require- 
ments; he may be “ honest, capable, 
faithful to the Constitution ;” his 
political views may be more or less in 
accordance with yours: but are you 
going to forget the immortal enmity 
you owe to that. malignant party? 
shall you no longer rejoice at its pros- 
tration, or lament at its success? 
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Thug does the noble old This party, 
or the glorious old That party, encour- 
age or admonish her children; and 
thus does a bit of false rhetoric, influ- 
encing votes by shallow passion and 
prejudice, instead of reason, become a 
delusion and a scandal. 

Another thing that a political party 
is not, at least until civil war has 
superseded the usual electoral pro- 
cesses, I haye already spoken of. 
It is not an army, however much it 
may pretend to be, Recall once 
more what its. members have to do. 
They are to deposit once a year, each 
for himself, his bit of paper in the 
box. . Besides this, so ‘far as. they 
have reasoning powers and opportu- 
nity, they may properly persuade 
others of the truth of their opinions, 
and the worthiness of their candi- 
dates. Beyond these, I challenge 
any man to name a political duty of 
party or partisan which he will not 
be ashamed to name. Is there any 
thing in all this to which the faintest 
analogue can be found in military 
service? Nothing whatever. All that 
is said about “buckling on. your 
armor,’ ‘closing up the ranks,” 
“charging home upon the enemy,” 
and the “glorious victory” achieved, 
because the hundred thousandth man 
in your State dropped into the box 
@ paper with one set of names on it, 
instead of another, is neither truth 
nor poetry: it is simply bosh. 

Another thing which a political 
party is not, but which it seems some- 
times to be mistaken for, is a church ; 
especially in any medisval or “ high” 
view of what constitutes a church. 
It is not a body of believers in a sys- 
tem of doctrines as absolute truths, 
united together by way of expressing 
their common faith, and for no other 
purpose, unless the subjective one 
of perfecting themselves, by mutual 
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help, in the understanding and prao- 
tice of the principles they profess, 
One would think this too plain to be 
worth saying; and yet, if it is so, 
what meaning is there to the fervid 
appeals which are incessantly coming 
to us, demanding the exclusion from 
the communion of our party — “read- 
ing out” is the technical term — of 
this or that man because of some sus- 
pected heferodoxy, because he affirms 
or rejects this or that political dogma 
upon grounds of mere reason, instead 
of referring it to certain theses repre- 
sented as a party canon of ortho- 
doxy? Suppose our party is, as it 
ought to be, nothing more than the 
momentary association of individuals 
who agree upon a transient political 
purpose? In that case, your demand 
that I shall not act with you, or even 
hold office by your votes, because my 
views on the subject of the postal tel- 
egraph find no support in Madison 
or Hamilton; your argument that 
the persons nominated by the late 
convention must be voted for, because 
the platform of the convention was in 
accord with the principles of 1798, or 
the principles of 1861, — all such 
demands become visibly absurd. A 
party does not exist to maintain ab- 
stract truth: it has no proper rela- 
tion whatever to the truths of former 
days as such. The one principal 
purpose of to-day is that to which it 
must bend itself. Mr. Birdofredum 
Sawin has neatly reasoned in the man- 
ner here objected to; but to instance 
his method is to refute it.. Said that 
eminent candidate, in reply to a ques- 
tion about the Wilmot Proviso, — 


‘* My love to North and South is equil: 
So I'll jest answer plain and frank, 
No matter what may be the sequil, 
Yes, sir, I am agin a Bank!’”’ 


Again: the purpose of a party 
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being the promotion of such and such 
measures of government, it is a gross 
perversion to turn it into a social 
dub, or a mutual-aid society. The 
citizen is bound to reject as fraudu- 
lent the appeal to vote for a candi- 
date on the ground that the candidate 
“has stood by his friends, shoulder to 
shoulder, through many a dark day 
and doubtful contest,” and that his 
friends should come generously for- 
ward now, and see to it, not only that 
his election is assured, but that he 
has the “compliment of a rousing 
majority.” Not more reasonable nor 
more decent is the demand for your 
vote, on the pretext that the nominee 
has contributed liberally of his time 
and labor and money to the support 
of the party; that he has never yet 
received any return for it; that his 
“claims,” therefore, upon the princi- 
ples of a mutual-benefit society, are 
irresistibly strong; and that you will 
repudiate a high moral obligation if 
you now refuse him compensation. 
Now, it may seem again like insist- 
ing on a truism or a trifle to keep pro- 
testing that the party is none of these 
things; but the country is governed 
by just such fallacies. Your vote and 
mine are demanded to-day upon just 
such reasons; and if you and I are 
able to see that casting a vote is an 
exercise of a solemn trust, which we 
are bound to use “without fear, favor, 
or affection, reward, or the hope of 
reward,” just as much as if it were 
that of the chief justice, we may be 
able to rise above the baser motives, 
to a principle that shall restore dig- 
nity and purity to public affairs. The 
notions of obligation to party, and 
of the authority of conventions and 
caucuses, have done much to promote 
public corruption, and to impede 
reform. No doubt corrupt men would 
always give much for the control of a 
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great party; and as that object is, | 
for obvious reasons, infinitely more 
valuable to corrupt men than to hon- 
est men, such will certainly, in due 
time, control the party machinery. 
Lamentations that honest men leave 
politics to scoundrels are therefore 
worse than futile. The management 
of a party is as absorbing an oceupa- 
tion as the management of a profes- 
sional practice or of an iron-mill: its 
rewards to an honorable man are 
slender; to a corrupt man, magnifi- 
cent. The stronger the sentiment 
of party allegiance, and the more ab- 
solute, therefore, the control of party 
managers over their voters, the more 
valuable will be that control to those 
who have it. And, contrariwise, if 
the dictates of a party, through its 
platforms and its nominations, are re- 
duced absolutely to zero, if they have, 
as old John Robinson of Leyden said 
of the declarations of church councils, 
“only such authority as there is in 
the reason of them,” then, indeed, will 
the dominion of the “worker” and 
the “wire-puller” become a barren 
gceptre. 

Nor is it necessary to the disable- . 
ment of the professional politician 
that this repudiation of his authority 
through conventions be universal, or 
even general. It is true, that in 
the legitimate development, not of 
democracy, but of that very different 
polity which now prevails in the 
United States, and which may prop- 
erly be called demagogarchy, all 
power is intrusted to two parties, 
which offer to the citizen the sole op- 
tion of choosing between them. It is 
true, that under this system, as per- 
fected within the memory of men still 
young, dissent from both of the char- 
tered parties, rejection of both their 
candidates, is intended to be punished 
by an absolute deprivation of electoral 
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, power. Not many years ago, a small 
minority could veto the unfit nomi- 
nations of both great parties; could 
again and again bring’ to confusion 
the plots of thieves; could compel at 
last some deference to honest opinion. 
Since the almost universal adoption of 
what is called the “ plurality ” rule, ~ 
the rule, that is, that all votes shall 
be rejected from the count except for 
the two candidates that lead the poll, 
—the power of minorities has been 
sadly broken, except of that minority 
which happens to be largest ; and the 
power of party managers has been 
relatively strengthened. But even 
now there is one resource left to the 
defrauded elector: there is one duty 
he owes to the country which has left 
him even this shadow of governmental 
power. This resource is not that to 


which men are daily turning in dis- 
gust and hopelessness, — the abandon- 
ment of all part in public affairs, 


the refusal even to cast the ineffectual 
ballot your conntry has confided to 
you. The condition of politics can 
never be bad or hopeless enough to 
excuse the renunciation of this trust; 
and it is in the darkest night that you 
are most bound to set up your little 
rush-light for a landmark in the 
gloom: Nor is this duty that which 
the party newspapers commend to. us 
as a remedy for the abuses we deplore ; 
that we who disapprove shall turn out 
at the “primary meetings” and “ ward 
caucuses,” so that, if things should 
after all then go wrong, we may have 
the satisfaction of knowing that our 
best efforts have been put forth to 
prevent it. The resource and the 
duty are something that the party 
managers regard with far less com- 
placency than either of those courses. 
Nothing, indeed, I think, gives them 
at any time more perfect satisfaction 
than to see their primary conclaves 
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attended by a large representation of 
the most conscientious and independ- 
ent voters. Ifsome such show them- 
selves, see with what deference they 
are received on every hand. The 
chairman is pleased to see our esteem- 
ed fellow-citizens among us; the meet- 
ing is glad to hear them express their 
views upon the present crisis ; fervent 
applause greets their utterances ; it is 
agreed to be a good sign that men 
like these are interesting themselves 
in politics. Possibly one or two of the 
more harmless are put among the del- 
egates to the convention ; and when 
the managers’ arrangement has been 
carried smoothly through from the 
beginning, as it is sure to be by one 
device or another, down comes that 
figure-4 trap, the great doctrine of 
caucus ethics, upon the respectable 
unfortunates who have made their 
feeble little struggle; and they find 
that they are “bound by the action 
of the convention,” in which they took 
part, and have no option but to help 
in carrying out the very measure, it 
may be, against which they thought 
they had been making fight. 

Now, the sole remedy that I can see 
for all this wrong is the assertion by 
the citizen of absolute independence 
of party, — not of the opposition party, 
but of his own. This independence 
should not be controlled either by the 
circumstance that the citizen has tried 
hard for good candidates, instead of 
the bad ones his party now offers hm, 
or by the circumstance that both 
parties have co-operated to deprive his 
vote of political effect by setting equal- 
ly bad candidates against each other. 
It is not the sole office of a vote to 
elect somebody: one noble work of a 
vote may be to defeat somebody; and 
even the votes that neither elect nor 
defeat any one may be doing the 
grandest service of all. And the 
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whole duty of the citizen would be 
fairly summed thus: — 

1. If one of the two parties seems 
to hold more nearly your views upon 
immediate questions than the other, 
join yourself with it, sustain its hon- 
est measures and its fit men, go to its 
meetings and its caucuses, and receive 
its votes, if it chooses to give them. 

2. Vote. Let neither discourage- 
ment, nor the want of a party, nor the 
want of fit candidates, persuade you 
to abandon this duty. 

3. If you have a party, scrutinize 
its candidates, after they are named, 
as faithfully as if upon you rested the 
ultimate responsibility for their elec- 
tion or rejection. Remember that 
you cannot shirk the responsibility, so 
far as your one vote goes, of choosing 
fit men, by referring it back to that 
impersonal “party” to which you may 
be willing to intrust the keeping of 
your civic conscience. If your vote 
shall help to make a bad man your 
lawgiver or your judge, it does not 
lessen your offence that his name was 
on “the regular ticket.” 

If scrutiny discloses an absolutely 
unworthy candidate, then, great as is 
your duty to vote, the duty to “bolt” 
before you vote becomes infinitely 
higher. I say nothing of the duty 
toward your country, sadly enough in 
need of free and conscientious action 
by the individual. I pass by that 
duty you might be imagined to owe 
your party, to deliver it from the 
power of evil men and the reproach 
of good men. I appeal to your duty 
to yourself, to your sense of personal 
manhood, which is sought to be over- 
borne and submerged by the cunning 
of the party managers through the 
multitudinous party will. 

Not only by frank dictation do party 
managers seek to frustrate personal 
suffrage. The meanest mechanical 
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tricks* are not too base to be used for 
its defeat. As you approach the 
polls, you are offered a printed paper, 
unattainable until that moment, con- 
taining the names of your party’s can- 
didates, upon which the printer’s art 
has exhausted itself to prevent altera- 
tion by any voter who thinks for him- 
self. The paper defies ink ; the type are 
almost the smallest that can be read; 
often the involved curves in which 
the names are printed forbid that a 
single name be pasted across it with- 
out. obliterating the whole paper. 
And this is done for what? Simply 
that you, free and independent voter, 
if you really wish to be free and inde- 
pendent, shall find yourself defeated 
by those who are so fond of calling 
you by those ennobling adjectives. 
How a manly voter can have one of 
these voting devices presented to him 
without resenting the insult, it is hard 
to conceive. Yet it is true beyond 
question, that voters by the thousand 
approach the polls at every election 
with the distinct purpose of altering 
their list of candidates to accord with 
their private judgment, or conscience, 
and who retire discomfited by the mere 
mechanical difficulty thus interposed, 
having obeyed to the last detail, in 


1 The indictment here laid without limitation 
is supported, as to one party and one State, by one 
of’ the ballots furnished at a recent New York 
State election, which the author has sent to this 
office. This ballot is a perfect instrument for 
preventing the voter from casting a secret vote, 
It is backed with a sort of wall-paper pattern, 
with red flowers growing on green vines on a yel- 
low ground spotted with white, with another glar- 
ing green-and-yellow melancholy device on the 
front, and with the names of the Democratic State 
candidates: “For Secretary of State, Diedrich 
Willers, jun.,” &c., printed in red ink in a sort of 
‘Round Robin” figure, and that looks like a small 
Chinese mariner’s compass. Nothing could bea 
more complete machine to let the managers know 
which way their beasts voted short of the viva 
voce device of old England, or the suggestion of 
Napoleon I., that “‘ the soldiers could vote as they 
chose; but any one casting a ballot against the 
First Consul should be shot.”—Eps. OLD AND 
New. ° 





‘wpiteof themselves, the insulting be- 
hest of their political masters. 

Now, I do not seek to counteract 
by law, as electoral statutes have 
sometimes endeavored to do, these in- 
terferences with the liberty of voting. 
Unless the soul of the elector is free, 
statutes will not help him; and, if 
he is willing to spurn dictation, such 
obstacles will only confirm his deter- 
mination, and point more clearly the 
duty. 
~ 4, There is another event, unhap- 
pily frequent enough, which may 
seem not to have been provided for 
by this statement of political ethics. 
It is the case where the effective vote 
is limited by law to two leading candi- 
dates, and the two candidates for a 
given office are alike bad. Here, at 
least, by the general consent of con- 
scientious citizens, if discrimination 
between the two is utterly baffled; if 
even that doctrine of casuistry pro- 
pounded once by a New-England 
theologian, that the voter, reduced to 
a choice between two devils as candi- 
dates, should vote for the lesser of 
them, — if even that doctrine fails to 
apply, the honest voter may abstain 
from the exercise of his trust, and, 
withdrawing from active politics, wait 
for better times. Now, the “lesser 
devil,” casuistry, is without moral 
support for any probable occasion. 
If the sons of Belial have so usurped 
the authority of the Almighty upon 
earth, that it is only left to men to 
choose whether they will have Satan 
or Beelzebub to rule over them, I 
am bound not to choose either. 
Although I may see clearly enough 
which is “the superior fiend,” I am 
bound to refuse him even that quali- 
fied suffrage, and to record at every 
occasion my firm, if ineffectual, pro- 
test, “As for me and my house, we 
will serve the: Lord.” But if,. be- 
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tween two candidates, the scales hang 
in absolute equilibrium; if we are 
called upon to choose, as men have 
been lately, between a professional 
plunderer of the public treasury, and 
a profligate corrupter of the ballot- 
box, on the one hand, and a fellow 
who never enters the witness-box 
without formal impeachment, on the 
other, to take the senatorial place of 
Verplanck and Drew and Marcy, — 
even then, refusing to be put to the 
choice, let us refuse also to be de- 
prived of our voice in the canvass, 
Then, even more than in ordinary 
times, is it the duty of the citizen to 
let himself be heard, as he only can 
be heard, not by silent abstention, but 
by a vote for some name worthy to be 
voted for and to be elected. And do 
not faney that such a vote, merely 
because it does not elect, is a lost 
vote, — a vote “thrown away,” as the 
politicians like to tall it. In a cer- 
tain sense, every vote is “thrown 
away” which cannot be shown to 
have elected the man. Every vote 
for the minority candidate is in that 
sense “thrown away.” But do poli- 
ticians, for that reason, dissuade their 
followers from voting in a district 
where their party is hoplessly weak? 
If the candidate has majority of ten 
thousand and one, just five thousand 
votes for him have been “thrown 
away.” But do they not urge you to 
“pile up the majority,” where success 
is already sure enough? I maintain 
that this protest of insulted patriot- 
ism. if citizens would but lift their 
hands to make it, would astonish 
themselves, as well as politicians, by 
its efficiency. There may have been, 
in the senatorial district I have re- 
ferred to, two thousand voters who in 
their consciences thought it an out- 
rage that either candidate should 
represent them in the senate of New 
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York. If the canvass at the close of 
the day had shown two thousand 
ballots cast against both the knaves, 
does any one doubt, that, at the next 
election, either party would be glad 
enough to bid for the support of such 
a constituency by nominations better 
fitted to win it? And, even if neither 
party took the strong hint which 
such a result would give it, the dis- 
sentients, even if their two thousand 
votes had been distributed among 
two thousand names, would find a 
way, learning their own strength, of 
making it felt with greatly increased 
power before another year came 
round. I do not believe that the 
“bolting” or “scattering” or 
“thrown-away” vote is powerless. 
But if it is, then, alas for republi- 
can institutions in their American 
development! There is certainly no 
other limitation on the power of the 
managers. You fancy that you can 
beat them at their own tricks, that, 
whenever you like, you will stretch 
out your hand, and take possession 
of the machinery of their committees 
and conventions. But this is’ a 
dream; and, when you think of it 
soberly, you know it. In conscien- 
tious “scratching,” then, and “ vigor- 
ous “ bolting,” lies all the future hope 
of the Republic. 

I have urged, in an early part of this 
paper, active co-operation, so far as 
consists with other public and private 
duties, in the ordinary work of parties 
in their caucuses and conventions, 
with the purpose, if possible, of giv- 
ing such character to their results as 
will justify acting with them. I have 
also urged that the citizen cannot, by 
such co-operation, divest himself of 
that individual responsibility for his 
vote, which was upon him before he 
took part in consultation or conven- 
tion. It would seem that the obvious 
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character of the eleetoral trust was 
such as to put out of the question any 
other views; and yet so greatly have 
fair and honest minds been sophisti- 
cated by a contrary fallacy, that I 
would gladly have left myself more 
space to speak of it. I shall, how- 
ever, only recall the ultimate nature 
of a party caucus, whether in its 
primary form of a neighborhood meet- 
ing, or in the higher. development of 
a consultation among members of a 
legislative body. Here is a voluntary 
conference of persons,.each charged 
with a public trust, electoral in the 
one case, legislative in the other, con- 
curring, or supposing themselves to 
concur, in certain general views. 
United action, they are aware, is. 


most effectual for their common pur- 


pose. They seek, therefore, by a 
comparison of views, by discussion. 
and deliberation, and, if necessary, 
by the concession of non-essential 
matters, to find some method of com- 
mon action for the common end. Is 
there any thing else in it? I think 
not. 

There may be several results of such 
a conference. There may have been 
absolute accord among its members 
upon .all points concerning the end 
and the means alike. If so, it has 
served its purpose absolutely. There 
may have been general agreement of 
purpose, special disagreement in de- 
tails. In this case, the honest mem- 
ber will have conceded mere prefer- 
ences, and will have found no diffi- 
culty in assenting to measures which, 
or men whom, he would not absolutely 
have preferred. There may have 
been, however, a purpose at the con- 
ference at war with all his purposes; 
there may have been a blind fatuity 
rushing toward a desired end, regard- 
less of discretion or of scruple; or a 
dishonest plot, devised to override his 
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honest purpose, and against which 
his struggles have been yain. When 
he retires, baffled, from the packed 
caucus or the “captured” convention, 
is he divested of the public trust 
which was upon him when he went 
in? If it would have been uncon- 
scientious for him before that to sup- 
port the man or the measure upon 
whom the convention has put its seal 
of approval, has the convention had 
power to make that right which was 
wrong before? How can it but be 
more than ever the duty of the de- 
frauded voter to pursue, unmoved, 
the object with which he went into 
conference, waiting for its success in 
the good time; contented, at least, to 
rébuke the fraud or the fatuity which 
have baffled him thus far ? 

To these questions I know of but 
two answers. One .is that which is 
suggested by the questions themselves: 
the other is that of the politicians, 
and involves the fallacy prevalent in 
many honest minds, to the effect that 
the participants in such a conference 
are under an implied pledge, like the 
express pledge in an arbitration bond, 
to abide by the result of the confer- 
ence, whatever it may be. This 
fallacy is fatal to honest government. 
Only the other day, the Republi- 
cans of Massachusetts met to nomi- 
nate a governor, and there was danger 
that the nominee might be the most 
infamous of political hucksters. And 
so respectable a politician as Mr. 
Dawes was compelled, reluctantly 
enough, to promise, that, even in that 
extremity, he should feel bound to 
give such a candidate his support. 
And while that eminent minister, Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke, offered a 
resolution in the convention, refusing 
to be dragooned into such an outrage 
upon the State of Massachusetts by 
any thing the convention could do, 
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even he seemed to concede, that, in 
general, the action of a convention 
was binding upon its members ; find- 
ing only the exception, which, he said, 
would exist in this case, — that the ac- 
tion of the convention should contra- 
vene the fundamental principles of 
the party for which it assumed to act. 
To refute this misleading notion, I 
only appeal once more, as I have 
hitherto, to the character of the elec- 
toral or the legislative office. If it 
were a piece of property, if it were 
@ personal privilege only, it might, no 
doubt, be the subject of an implied 
pledge or contract, as well as of an 
express bargain. But we cannot too 
often repeat that either function is a 
public trust. We are familiar enough 
with the sale of votes for money ; we 
have mote than suspicions of the sale 
for money of the legislative function : 
and we have recognized by statute 
the character of these two acts by 
providing penalties for them. No 
penalty has been formally set upon 
the cognate act of bartering one legis- 
lative vote for another, —so that I 
agree to vote for your dishonest bill, 
because you agree to vote for mine; 
but we are agreed to call it corrupt. 
Yet honorable men are found to in- 
sist that this public trust, as well as 
the other, which may not be sold or 
bartered, may yet be bargained away 
at the door of a caucus; and that if 
we have promised each other, — “ Go 
to: let us count noses; and, if there 
are more of us for God, we will all 
serve him; and, if more for Baal, then 
will we all serve him,” —then it may 
become our duty to a party to violate 
our duty to our country. 

Against this base and fatal doctrine 
let us again and again, by word and 
act, protest. Let us maintain our 
fealty to our country at whatever re- 
proach of treason to party. Let us, 
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while recognizing and making the 
most of the utility of parties, deny 
the dogmatic authority of our party 
as a church, its disciplinary sway, 
and its sacramental point of honor as 
an army, and its claims upon our sen- 
timent as a club or a benefit society. 
And, while we consent to go into 


_ caucus and convention, let us not put 


every thing there in gage, but let us 


, reserve, at least, conscience and good 


faith ; and let us deny that the caucus 
is a conspiracy, or a den of thieves, 
where the spoil is divided. Whether 


other voters will rise with us in time, 
to this view of their public duty, may 
or may ‘ot be doubtful. It is no 
more doubtful, however, because it is 
the same as the question whether 
representative government is to be 
maintained. The future, happily, is 
not at our disposal, Only two things 
are laid upon us,—to do with our 
might, and “as ever in the great 
Taskmaster’s eye,” that which our 
hands find to do; and, however dis- 
couraged by what surrounds us, not 
to despair of the Republic. 





NICOLETTE AND AUCASSIN. 
A TROUBADOUR’S TALE. 


TRANSLATED BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


[Concluded.] 


[Naw they sing it.] 
Nicolette, of lovely face, 
Clambered from the ditch so deep, 
And then began to wail and weep, 
And to Jesus Christ to cry: — 


“Father, king of majesty, 
I do not know 
.Where I shall go; 
For if, in flight, I should 
Lose me in the wood, 
The boars and lions grim 
Would tear me limb from limb: 
But if men find me anywhere, 
And to the town I am returned, 
They’ll light a fire in the squage, 
And to the stake will tie me there, 
And my body will be burned. 


No, my God, no! 
Hear me as I cry: 
It shall not be so; 
Better far that I 
By the wolves be hunted down, 
Than go captive to the town 
So to die! 


I will not go.” 
[Now they tell it, and speak it, and talk it.] 


Niconerre grieved, as you have 
heard, and then commended herself 


to Gog, and plunged into the woods, 
but did not dare go too far in, for fear 
of beasts and snakes. 

She walked along for some time by 
the edge of the wood, frightened to 
death, starting at the slightest sound, 
and then going forward again with 
the utmost care. She walked this 
way and that, till she was so tired 
that she could walk no longer, and she 
lay down on a smooth bed of grass, 
and went to sleep; and there she slept 
till morning. 

Early in the morning some shep- 
herds passed by, on their way towards 
the town, as they were driving their 
sheep and herds to feed between the 
woods and the river. Now, there was 
a fresh fountain near the place where 
Nicolette was lying; and it happened 
that the shepherds came to the foun- 
tain, and spread a cloak on the grass, 
and put their bread upon it, and sat 
down there for their simple breakfast. 

While they were eating it, Nicolette 
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was wakened by their talk, and by the 
song of the birds who were twittering 
in the branches. 

~ She went to the shepherds, and spoke 
to the youngest of them, and said, — 

“Pretty boy, may our Lady Mary 
take care of you!” 

“ May God bless you!” replied this 
young shepherd, whose speech came 
easier to him than the others. 

“Pretty boy,” said Nicolette, “do 
you know Aucassin, the son of Count 
Garin of Beaucaire?” 

“Oh, yes! we know him.” 

“ As you would have God bless you, 
pretty boy, tell him, that there is a 
strange wild beast in this wood; and 
that he ought to come out to hunt for 
her; and that, if he takes her, he 
would not give one of her limbs, — 
no, not for a hundred marks of gold, 
nor for five hundred marks, nor for 
all the gold that can be told.” 

As she said this, the shepherds were 
looking at Nicolette, and were wonder- 
ing at her beauty. 

“You speak false in saying this,” 
said the shepherd who had his tongue 
more at command than the others had; 
“for there is not in all this forest a 
single lion, or boar, or stag, or any 
other brute, so rare, that one of his 
limbs should be worth more than two 
deniers, or three at most. And you 
talk of such sums of money, that no 
one will believe a word you say. You 
are a fairy, and no human creature. 
We do not want your company; and 
80 go your way.” 

“Ah, pretty boy!” said Nicolette 
again, “do what I bid you in the 
name of God; for the creature of 
which I speak to you has such power, 
that she can cure Aucassin of this 
trouble in which he is now. I have 
five sous in my purse, take them, and 
say to him, that, for three days, he must 
come to hunt for this creature in this 
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forest ; that, if he do not find her in 
three days at most, he will never be 
cured from his pain.” 

“By my faith!” said the young 
shepherd, “we will take your money. 
If Aucassin passes this way, we will 
tell him what you say; but we will 
not go to find him.” 

“God bless you!” said Nicolette. 
And so she bade the shepherds good- 
by courteously. 


[Now they sing it.] 


Nicolette of lovely face 
Bade the shepherd boys good-day, 
And through the forest took her way, 
Till she came to a crossing-place, 
Where seven roads met in the wood: 
There, all alone, she thought it good 
Her lover’s love to try. 


She gathers store of fleurs-de-lis 

And thyme and brake, 

And many leaves, 

Her hut to make; 

And from all these she weaves 
The prettiest hut your eyes did ever see, 


And then, by every saint above, 
The pretty builder swore, 
- That, if her darling dear 
Should never enter here, 
She would not be his darling more, 
Nor should he be her love. 


[Now they speak it, and talk it, and tell it.] 


Nicolette having thus made her 
little hut, and thatched it thickly on 
the inside and on the outside with 
fresh leaves and fragrant flowers, hid 
herself under a bush to see what 
Aucassin would do. 

Now the rumor ran through all the 
country that Nicolette was lost. Some 
said that she had escaped, and others 
said that the Count Garin had killed 
her. 

If everybody else had been sure of 
this, Aucassin would not have been. 
But of this he gave no sign. And 
his father, well pleased to be rid of 
Nicolette, ordered that he should be 
released from prison, and bade all 
the knights and damsels of the coun- 
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try give fétes for him, which might 
distract him. 

The day when Nicolette disap- 
peared, when the court of the count 
was crowded with knights and ladies, 
Aucassin was leaning against a pillar, 
all dejected, and out of his senses 
with sorrow, and only thinking of her 
he loved. 

A knight who saw how melancholy 
he was came to him, and said,— 

“ Aucassin, I have been sick of the 
same disease as you so that I know 
how to give you good advice, if you 
will only hear me.” 

“Thank you, sir!” said Aucassin; 
“for indeed I am greatly in need of 
good advice and cure.” 

Then the knight said, “ Mount 
your horse, and go into the woods 
yonder. The sight of the plains, the 
sweet odor of the plants, and the 
songs of the little birds, will all com- 
fort you, believe me.” 


“Thank you, indeed, sir!” said 


Aucassin. “TI will gladly do so.” 

So he went out from the hall at 
once, and went down the steps, hur- 
ried to the stable, and put saddle and 
bridle on one of his horses, which was 
waiting there. He put his foot in 
the stirrup, sprang upon the noble 
beast, and rode out from the castle 
walls. Once outside, he remembered 
the advice which the knight had 
given to him, and went straight to 
the woods. Here he soon met the 
shepherds seated on the grass around 
the spring, eating their bread with 
great joy ; for it was now noon. 


[Now they sing it.] 


All the shepherd-boys had met,— 
Esmeret and Martinet, 
Johannot and Fruclinet, 
Aubuget and Robecon. 
By the spring they sat; and one 
With the sweetest voice began, 
“God bless Master Aucassin, 
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And the girl so fair and bright, 
With teeth so white, and eyes so gray, 
Who to us this blessed day 

The money brought, 

With which we bought 
Cakes to eat, and pipes to play, 
Flutes and horns and whittles good, 
And heavy mauls to cleave the wood. 

May God cure him! 
May God cure her! 
This is what I say.” 


[Now they tell it, and say it, and talk it. 

When Aucassin heard the shepherds 
singing this, he thought in a moment 
that his sweetheart Nicolette, his 
well-beloved, had passed that way. 
To make sure of this, he hastened to 
them. 

“God bless you, my fine boys!” he 
cried... 

“God care for you!” replied he 
whose speech came easiest to him. 

“My good boys,” said Aucassin, 
“sing me the song again, which you 
were singing just now.” 

“No, my fine lord, we will not sing 
it again; and cursed be he who shall 
sing it to you!” 

“ My fine fellows, do you not know 
me?” 

“We know you very well, sir: we 
know that you are Aucassin, our young 
gentleman. But we are not your 
men: we are the count’s men.” 

“T beg you to do what I ask you.” 

“Why should I sing for you, if I 
do not choose to sing? It is very true 
that the Count of Garin is the richest 
man in all this country; but if he 
found one of my oxen, or cows, or 
sheep, in his grazing-lands, or in his 
grain, he would make their eyes fly 
out. Why should I sing for you, then, 
if I choose to hold my tongue ?” 

“ May God bless you, my boys!” 
said Aucassin again. “See, here are 
ten sols which I have fourd in my 
pocket. Take them, and sing to me 
again the song I heard you sing just 
now.” 
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“ Sir,” said the shepherd, “I will 
take your money; but I will not sing 
to you, because I have sworn that I 
will not. I will do what I can; and 
I will tell it to you, if you please.” 

“Pardieu /” cried Aucassin, “I had 
rather hear your story than hear noth- 
ing.” 

“Sir,” said the shepherd again, 
“we were sitting here by the spring, 
just as we are now. It was between 
the first hour and the third hour. We 
were eating our bread here, when 
there came up a girl, who was the 
most beautiful creature in the world, 
so that we thought she was a fairy ; 
for the whole wood was lighted up by 
her. 

“She gave us so much of her money, 
that we promised her, that, if you 
passed by here, we would tell you that 
you must go and hunt in the forest ; 
and that there was such a creature, 
that, if you caught her, you would not 


sell one of her joints, — no, not for five 
hundred marks of silver, — and also 
that you would be cured of your dis- 


ease. She also said, that, if you did 
not catch this creature before three 
days had passed, you would never see 
her. Go to the hunt, then, if you 
‘please, or do not go to the hunt, if you 
do not please: as to that, I have 
nothing to do. I have told my mes- 
sage.” 

“You have said quite enough, my 
boys,” replied Aucassin. “God grant 
that I may meet her!” 

[Now they sing it.] 
Aucassin most gladly heard 
Every sweet and loving word 
Of his darling of the charming face: 
In his heart they pierced him so, 
That he left the shepherds good, 


And plunged into the deepest wood, 
Where’er his horse might choose to go. 


**O Nicolette, my sweet!” 
He sighed as sadly as before, 

“Tt is you I hope to meet: 
T do not hunt nor deer or boar. 
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In this forest black 

It is you I track, 
That [ this blessed day 

Your pretty smile may greet, 
May see your pretty eyes of gray; 

See you, my darling sweet! 
For oh! the Almighty I implore 
That I may see your face once more 

My dear!” 


[Now they tell it, and speak it, and talk it.] 


Aucassin wandered here and there 
in the forest, just as his horse might 
carry him. Do not think that the 
brambles and briers spared him. I 
can tell you that they tore his clothes 
so that he had hardly a rag left upon 
him. And the blood ran down his 
arms, his sides, and his legs, in thirty 
or forty different places; so that you 
might have tracked him in the wood 
by the red drops which he left on the 
grass wherever he went. But Au- 
cassin was all the time thinking of 
his darling sweetheart Nicolette, so 
that he did not once feel any pain. 

So he travelled through the forest 
all day long, without gaining any 
news of his beautiful sweetheart ; and, 
when he saw the night coming on, he 
began to weep bitterly. 

As he was riding along through an 
old path, where the bushes had grown 
up thick and high, he saw before him, 
right in the middle of the road, a man 
whom I will describe to you. 

He was large, and marvellously 
ugly. His face was blacker than 
broiled meat, and it was so large, that 
there was a palm-breadth between his 
twoeyes. His cheeks were enormous; 
and so were his nostrils and his nose, 
which was flat; his lips were big, and 
redder than coals; and he had fright- 
ful great yellow teeth. He had on 
sandals of leather, and greaves of 
leather, which were tied with thongs 
up to his knees. He was covered 
with a great double cloak, and was 
resting on a heavy club, 
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Aucassin was frightened, and said 
to him, “Good brother, may God 
help you!” 

God bless you!” replied the other. 

“ What are you doing there?” said 
Aucassin. 

“ What affair is that of yours?” 

“T only ask with good will.” 

“Well, why are you mourning 
and weeping so? If I were as rich 
aman as you are, I am sure nothing 
in the world would make me weep.” 

“ How do you know me, then?” 

“T know that you are Aucassin, the 
son of the count; and, if you will 
tell me why you weep, I will tell you 
why I am here.” 

“T am very glad to tell you. I 
came out to hunt this morning. I 
had a white harrier, the prettiest 
dog in the whole-world; and I ‘have 
lost him. That is the reason why I 
am weeping.” 

“What! For a miserable dog will 


you use the tears in your eyes, or the 
heart in your breast? You are a 
poor creature to be weeping so— and 
you the richest man in the country! 
If your father wanted fifteen or 
twenty white harriers, he could have 


them in a minute. Now I am in 
sorrow for something real.” 

“ What is that?” 

“T am going to tell you, sir. I 
was hired by a rich farmer here to 
drive his cart, which was drawn by 
four oxen. It is three days since I 
lost the red ox, who was the finest of 
the four. I went here, and I went 
there; I left my wagon, and sought 
everywhere for the beast, but I could 
not find him. It is three days since 
I ate any thing or drank any thing; 
and here I stray about, for I do not 
date go into the town. They would 
put me in prison; for I have nothing 
to pay with. All my wealth is what 
you see upon my body. I have a 
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mother. She, poor woman, was not 
richer than I. All she had was an 
old petticoat to cover her poor old 
body; and they pulled that off her 
back, and now she is lying in the 
straw. That troubles me more than 
my condition. For money comes and 
goes. If I lose to-day, I will gain 
to-morrow; and, when I can pay for 
the ox, I will. I will never shed a 
tear for such a trifle as that. And 
here are you crying for a lost dog! 
You are a poor creature!” 

“ Certes, my good fellow, you are 
a good comforter,” said Aucassin. 
“May God bless you! Tell me, how 
much was the red ox worth ?” 

“They charge me twenty sols for 
him, sir; nor can I beat them down a 
doit.” 

“Here are twenty sols which I 
have in my purse: take them, and pay 
for your ox.” 

“Thank you, indeed, sir!” said the 
man, “and may God send you that 
you are looking for!” So saying, he 
took leave; and Aucassin went on 
upon his way. 

The night was fine and clear. 
Aucassin rode and rode for a long 
time; and after he had passed from: 
one road to another, and from one 
path to another, he came at last to 
Nicolette’s little lodge. 

Inside and outside, before and 
behind, it had flowers marvellous 
sweet and lovely to the eye. A ray 
of moonlight lighted it up, so that 
Aucassin saw the pretty lodge, and 
stopped in a minute. 

“Ah!” said he, “nobody but my 
darling Nicolette made this bower; 
and she has made it with her own 
pretty hands. For her sake, and in 
memory of her, I will dismount now; 
and I will spend the night here.” 

So saying, he took his foot from the 
stirrup, that he might dismount. But 
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alas! he was thinking of nothing but 
Nicolette, and was taking no care of 
himself. Besides, his horse was large, 
and was high; and so it happened 
that he fell upon a stone, and fell so 
hard, that he put his shoulder out of 
joint. 

All wounded as he was, still he was 
able to fasten the horse to a tree with 
his other arm. Then he went back 
to the lodge, and entered it, and lay 
upon his back, and looked up at the 
blue sky and the golden stars through 
a hole in the roof of his fragrant re- 
treat. As he lay and looked, he saw 
one star brighter than all the others. 
Then, with a sigh, he began to sing. 


[Now they sing it.] 


Star of light which I behold 
With the Queen of Light, 
Nicolette of locks of gold 
Is with thee to-night. 
Oh! if I were there in bliss 
In thy still home above, 
How gladly would I pet and kiss 
My sweetest love! 


[Now they tell it, and speak it, and talk it.] 


When Nicolette heard Aucassin, 
she ran to him; for she was not far 
off. She entered the lodge, and threw 
her beautiful arms around his neck, 
kissed him, and embraced him most 
tenderly. 

“Well found, dear sweet friend!” 
said she. 

“ And you, my darling, you are well 
‘found;” and so they kissed again and 
-again with infinite joy. 

“Oh, my darling!” said Aucassin, 
-“ my shoulder is sadly wounded. But, 
;now I am with you, I know no pain 
;mor grief.” 

Nicolette, when she heard this, felt 
-of the place, and found, indeed, that 
‘the shoulder was out of joint. Then 
:-she tore a piece of linen, and placed 
in it a tuft of flowers and fresh herbs, 
:and placed it on the sick place; and 
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so she tended it and bandaged it with 
her white hands, that, with the aid of 
God, who cares for lovers, she cured 
him. 

“ Aucassin, my darling,” said she, 
“what will you do now? If your 
father searches this wood to-morrow, 
he will find us. I do not know what 
will happen to you; but for me, I 
know I shall be killed.” 

“That is true, my darling,” said 
Aucassin; “and that would be great 
grief to me: but, as long as I can, I 
will defend you and save you.” 

So saying, he mounted his horse, 
took his sweetheart before him, kissing 
her, and embracing her; and so they 
rode across the country. 


[Now they sing it.] 
Aucassin, the handsome boy, 
Glad with love, and quick with joy, 
Leaves this bower of their rest; 
Nicolette he fondly prest 
In his arms upon his breast; 
He folded fast his pretty prize, 
Kissed her lips, and kissed her eyes, 
Kissed her lovely face all over, 
Laughing boy, and happy lover. 


But all this must not last. 
“Dear Aucassin,” 
The girl began, 
“To what country shall we go?” 
“Dear child,” said he, “‘how should I 
know? 
Little, dearest, do I care 
How we go, or when, or where, — 
In this wood, or far away, 
If from you I do not stray.” 
Then mountains high they passed, 
Passed through many lands, 
Till to the sea they found their way, 
And stood upon the sands 
By the shore. 


[Now they tell it, and speak it, and talk it.] 

Aucassin and his darling then dis- 
mounted. He took his horse by the 
bridle, and her by the hand, and so 
they walked along the beach. By and 
by they saw some sailors, and made 
signals to them; and the men landed, 
and agreed to take them back with 
them to the ship. 
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As soon as they were at sea, a ter- 
rible storm arose, so wonderful, that 
it hurled them along from one coun- 
try to another, till they came to a 
harbor at the castle of Torelore.* 
They asked what country it was, and 
were told it was the country of the 
' King of Torelore. Then Aucassin 
asked if he were at war; and they said 
he was, and that it was a very cruel 
war. Then he thanked the sailors, 
and took leave of them; mounted his 
horse, with Nicolette before him, and 
so rode towards the castle. 

“Where is the king?” said he. 

“He is in bed,” they said. 

“And where is his wife?” said 
Aucassin. 

“She is in’ the army, where she 
leads all the people of the country.” 

When Aucassin heard this, he was 
very much amazed. He went to the 
palace, dismounted with Nicolette, 
begged her to hold his horse, and, 
with his sword at his side, went to 
the king’s chamber. There he pulled 
the clothes off the bed, and threw 
them into the middle of the room. 
Then he seized a stick, and beat the 
king so heartily, that you would have 
thought he would kill him. 

“Oh, oh, oh! my dear sir,” cried 
the king. “What are you doing with 
me? Are you crazy, to beat a man 
so in his own house?” 

“By the heart of God!” replied 
Aucassin, “I will kill you, misbegot- 
ten dog, if you do not swear that no 
man in this country shall ever lie in 
bed as you do.” 

The king took the oath; and Au- 


2Torelore, or Turelure, so called, it is said, 
from the singularities of the people. Now, Ture- 
lure is the refrain of an old French song, which 
means, “ always the same ;” as, we might say, ‘* So, 
80, 80, 80, 80.” The place is Aigues Murtes, known 
to tourists, but now five or six miles from the sea. 
Aigues Mortes was originally Ague Mortue, the 
name of a land-locked seaport, — E. E. H. 
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cassin then said, “Now take me to 
the army, where your wife is.” 

“ With pleasure,” said the king. 

Both went down to the court. 
The king mounted a horse; Aucas- 
sin mounted his own: Nicolette took 
refuge in the queen’s chamber; and 
both the men went to the army. 
When they arrived, the battle was in 
all its fury. The battle was fought 
with wild apples, eggs, and green 
clfeeses. 


[Now they sing it.] 


Aucassin of noble blood, 
By the battling armies stood, 
And wondered at the sight; 
For men-at-arms were seen 
Keeping up the fight: 
With eggs they threw with all their might, 
Apples raw and cheeses green! 
And the soldier who with these 
Most disturbed the fountain bright, 
He was deemed the bravest knight. 
Aucassin of noble blood 
Watched this battle where he stood, 
And laughed outright. 


[Now they tell it, speak it, and talk it.] 


Aucassin went to the king, and 
said to him, “Are these your enemies, 
sir?” 

“Yes,” replied the king. 

“Do you wish to have me avenge 
you?” 

“Indeed I do!” 

Then Aucassin drew his sword, 
plunged into the thick of the fight, 
and cut and thrust from right to left; 
so that in almost'no time he had 
killed a great number. 

“My dear sir,” cried the king, seiz- 
ing Aucassin’s horse by the bridle, 
“do not kill them in this way!” 

“How else can I avenge you?” 
said Aucassin. 

“Sir, you do too much. It is not 
our custom to kill each other in this 
fashion: all that we do is to put the 
enemy to flight.” 

Then they returned to the Castle 
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of Torelore, where the people of the 
country advised the king to drive 
Aucassin out of his land, and to keep 
‘ this pretty girl Nicolette for his wife ; 
for she seemed to them a lady of high 
degree. 
When Nicolette heard this, she was 
sorely grieved, and said, — 
[Now they sing it.] 
“Sire, king of Torelore, 
Puissant prince and lord of glory,” 
Said the pretty Nicolette, 
You think me like a fool in story: 
Iam not one yet. . 
Afticassin shall I forget, 
Who loves me as his own? 
Not all your shows and dances proud, 


Not all your harps and viols loud, 
Are worth my dear alone.” 


[Now they tell it, and speak it, and talk i.] 

Aucassin and his darling Nicolette 
took great delight and ease in the Cas- 
tle of Torelore. 

While they were there, some Sara- 
cens came up by sea, who assaulted 
the castle, and took it by storm. As 
soon as they had taken it, they carried 
off the people prisoners. They put 
Nicolette into one ship, and Aucassin 
into another, tied hand and foot. Then 
they set sail again. 

As they sailed, a violent storm 
arose ; and the ships were separated 
from each other. The ship in which 
Aucassin was was thrown so far at 
the mercy of the waves, that at last 
she came to the Castle of Beaucaire. 

The people of that country ran to 
the harbor; and, when they recognized 
Aucassin, they were very happy, for 
he had been away for three years, 
and his father and mother were dead. 
They took him in triumph to the Cas- 
tle of Beaucaire, and acknowledged 
him as their lord and master in place 
of the Count Garin. He took posses- 
sion of his lands in peace. 

‘ [Nov they sing it.] 
Aucassin did repair 
To his town of Beaucaire, 


Nicole and Awoastin. 


And well governed kingdom and city: 
How glad would he be, 
If he only could see 

His own Nicolette so pretty! 


Dear child of sweet face, 

How I wish that I knew 
To what sort of place 

I must go to find you ! 
There is no land or sea 

God has made here below, 
Where to look after thee, 

I would not gladly go.” 


[Now they tell it, they speak it, and talk it.] 


We will leave Aucassin there, that 
we may tell about Nicolette. 

The ship on which she had been 
taken away was that of the King of 
Carthage and his twelve brothers, 
who were princes and kings like 
himself. When they saw how beau- 
tiful Nicolette was, they did her great 
honor, and asked who she was; for she 
seemed to them a noble lady of high 
degree. But she could give them no 
account of herself, having been carried 
from home when she was a very little 
girl. 

Soon they came to Carthage. As 
soon as they saw the walls of the 
castle, and all the country round 
about, Nicolette recollected that it 
was here that she had been nursed, 
and had grown up, and that it was 
here where she had been taken as a 
slave; for she had not been so young, 
but she remembered perfectly well that 
she had been daughter of the King of 
of Carthage. 


[Now they sing it.] 


The wise Nicolette 
Walks up on the shores, 
And she does not forget 
The castles and towers. 
At first, the grand sight 
Filled the child with delight, 
Then she sighed, “‘ Well-a-day, 
What would Ancassin say, 
My own darling knight, 
If he knew that the pirates, that terrible day, 
The Princess of Carthage had carried away? 
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‘Dear boy, thy heart’s love 
Brings me sorrow and pain; 
May the good God above 
Let me see thee again! 
Come fold me in thine own wanes 
Kiss my lips, and kiss my eyes; 
Kiss again your sweetheart’s face: 
So his princess sadly cries 
To her lord and lover.” 

When Nicolette sang this, the King 
of Carthage heard her. 

‘ My dear child,” he cried, throwing 
his arms around her neck, “tell me who 
you are, I beg you! Do not be afraid 
of me.” 

“ Sir,” replied Nicolette, “TI am the 
daughter of the King of Carthage, from 
whom I was stolen fifteen years ago.” 

It was easy for the king and his 
brothers to see that what Nicolette 
said was true. So they took her to 
the palace, and made a great féte for 
her, as was fitting for the daughter of 
aking. They wished to give her for 
awife to a king of the Pagans; but she 
refused. She said she did not yet wish 
to marry. 

After three or four days, she thought 
of the way by which she could gain 
some news of Aucassin. The only 
way she could think of was to learn 
to play the violin; and one day, when 
they wanted to marry her to a rich 
pagan prince, she ran away, and came 
to the harbor, where she lodged with 
a poor old woman who lived there. 
Then she took a certain herb, and 
squeezed the juice out of it; and with 
this juice she stained her pretty face 
from top to bottom, so that all of a 
sudden it became quite black. Then 
she made herself a tunic, a mantle, 
shirt, and breeches, and so disguised 
herself as a minstrel; took her vio- 
lin, and went to a sailor, who, with 
some hesitation, agreed to take her 
into his ship. 

The sails were already set; and so 
swiftly did the ship sail here and 
there through the high sea, that she 
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arrived at the country of Provence; 
and there Nicolette landed with her 
violin. Once on land, the gentle girl 


began wandering through the country, 
playing her violin as she went from 
this place to that, until she came to 
the Castle of Beaucaire, where was 
Aucassin. 


[Now they sing it.] 

Aucassin is sitting there 
At his castle at Beaucaire; 
All his barons brave surround him; 
Sweet the flowers and birds around him: 
But he is in despair. 

For Aucassin cannot forget 

His charming Nicolette, 

His darling fair. 
While he sighs, the girl has found him; 
For she stands upon the stair, 
Deftly tunes her viol-strings, 
And to the prince and barons sings: — 


“Wise and loyal knights, 
Hear my little lay: 
How Nicolette and Aucassin were kept so 
far apart, 
While he loved her, as she loved him, with 
all his heart, 
As you do not love every day. 


* One day the Pagans made her slave 
In the Tower of Torelore. 
Where was Aucassin the brave? 
I do not know his story. 
But Nicolette, of whom I sing, 
Is in Carthage bound, 
Where she has her father found, 
And where he reigns as king. 
He would give the maiden over 
To wed in pomp a Pagan lover. 
But Nicolette says, No! 
She loves a damoiseau, 
Named Aucassin, and so 
She will wed no Pagan hound, 
She waits alone till she has found 
Him whom she loves.” 


[Now they tell it, and speak it, and talk it.] 

When Aucassin heard Nicolette 
sing this, he was full of joy. He led 
her on one side, and said, — 

“ My good fellow, do you know any 
thing more of this Nicolette, whose 
story you have been singing to us?” 

“Yes, sir: I know that she is the 
most constant, and the wisest creature 
that ever was born, as well as the 
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most beautiful. She is the daughter 
of the King of Carthage, from whom 
she was stolen in her childhood ; and 
he, in turn, took her and Aucassin from 
the Castle of Torelore. Glad was he, 
indeed, to find her; and now he wants 
to marry her to one of the mightiest 
kings of Spain. But Nicolette would 
rather be hanged and burned than 
consent to be the wife of any but Au- 
cassin, though she were asked to wed 
the most powerful and the richest 
prince in the earth.” 

“ My good fellow,” cried Aucassin, 
“if you could only return to the 
country where Nicolette now is, and 
tell her that I beg her to come here 
to speak to me, I would gladly give 
you all you could ask, or all you could 
take of what I have. For love of her, 
I shall take no other wife, of however 
high degree; for I shall never have 
any except her, whom here I wait for, 
and whom I should have gone to seek, 
had I only known where to find her.” 

“Sir, if you have thus determined, 
I will go and seek Nicolette, for your 
sake and for her sake; for I love her 
truly.” 

Then Aucassin swore that this was 
his dearest thought and wish; and he 
gave to the minstrel twenty livres. 

As the minstrel turned away, she 
saw that he was weeping, so strong 
was his passion. 

So she turned on her steps, and said, 
“ Do not be distressed, sir. I promise 
you I will bring her before long.” 

Aucassin thanked her; and Nicolette 
at once withdrew, and went to the 
house of the viscountess, the wife of 
the viscount, her godfather. He was 
dead. At this house Nicolette lodged: 
she made a confidante of his widow, 
and told her the whole story. 

Her mistress recognized her readily 
as being the Nicolette whom she had 
educated. She bade her wash her- 
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self and bathe, and rest for a week. 
Then she anointed her face with the 
juice of a certain herb she knew; and 
she did this so often and so well, that 
Nicolette again became as beautiful 
as ever. 

When all this was done, Nicolette 
dressed herself in rich robes of silk, 
of which the lady had ample provis- 
ion. Then she seated herself upon 
a sofa of the same stuff, and sent her 
hostess to seek her friend. 

The viscountess came to the palace, 
where she found Aucassin, who was 
weeping and wailing for his darling 
Nicolette, who was too long in com- 
ing, as he said. 

“ Aucassin,” said the lady to him, 
“do not lament any longer, but come 
with me. I will show you the thing 
which you love best in all the world; 
that is Nicolette, your sweetheart 
dear, who has come from distant lands 
to join you again.” 

Aucassin was very happy. 


[Now they sing it.] 
When Aucassin has heard 
This lady’s welcome word, 
That the girl of lovely face, 
His sweetheart dear, had come 
To that place, 
He comes as quick as wind 
With this lady who could find 
Her in her home. 


He comes into the room 

Where his darling has her seat. 
When she sees the boy appear, 
Quickly to his arms she flies 

To kiss his lips, and kiss his eyes, 
Her only love, her only dear, 
And give him welcome sweet. 


So the evening sped away; 

And on the morning of another day 

She was espoused to him there, 

And so became the Lady of Beaucaire, 
To both long days of pleasure came, — 
Pleasure that was aye the same; 
Nicolette the happy she, 

And Aucassin the happy he. 


And here will end my little lay 
Because I’ve nothing more to say. 





Ohe Geaminer. 


THERE is no delusion more fascinating than that of ‘ summer-read- 
ing,” so called. Because one is going away from his every-day work 
for his vacation, he supposes that he is to read in two months all 
that he has wanted to read in ten ; and thus he lumbers up his trunks 
with the accumulated stores of the year, which, by whatever misfor- 
tune, have not been read before. 

Now, it is on the authority of one of the wisest, as well asthe wit- 
tiest, of judges, that we are able to say, that, when the Supreme Court 
adjourns for its summer vacation, the different justices divide between 
them the hard or knotty cases, to write up their decisions by way 
of recreation. He says that the word “ knotty” is very admirably 
chosen; that the analogy is from the work of the woodshed, with 
which most of these distinguished jurists were familiar in their non- 
age. We have thousands of hard-handed young readers who will 
understand him, when he says, that, as young men split the wood for 
the kitchen-fire from day to day in winter, they are apt to select 
those logs which will give way easiest before the axe; and they toss 
into a corner those which have the most knots, for a more convenient 
season. The consequence is, that when spring comes, and the wood- 
shed is well-nigh empty, there is left this heap of ugly monsters, all 
of which must be cleft, without any relief from the intermission of 
smooth grain and easy. Our friend says, that the summer-work of 
the judiciary is of like character. The easy decisions have all been 
given, —from hand to mouth, dare we say ?—as the bench dined 
together, supped together, and took sweet counsel together at break- 
fast. The ‘knotty ” decisions have to be carried to the summer lairs 
of these resting lions of the law, to be gnawed and champed on 
there, till fit shape and comeliness can be given to them. 

Summer-reading, in theory, is too apt to be a pile of these uncleft 
logs, which the vacationizers of tender conscience carry with them to 
seashore, mountain, or lodge in the vast wilderness. Alas! the par- 
allel fails there ; for the books go back to their winter-quarters much 
as they came. A stain of ink from a treacherous inkstand in the 
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triumph of some Samson of a baggage-smasher; and this is all. 
The real summer-reading has been “ Lady Anna,” “Some Women’s 
Hearts,” “‘ Sea and Shore,” “ Old and New,” “ The Galaxy,” and the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes;” while the heavy goods, Hinschius’s 
* Kirchengesetz,” ‘* The Evangelical Alliance,” ‘* Dr. Hodge on Dar- 
winism,” and the rest, ‘go back to Serendib as sad as they came.” 

The curious fact is, that people read much less in summer than in 
winter. Thus the sale of “* The New-York Ledger ” is fifteen per cent 
less in August, with all the stimulus of summer travel and water- 
ing-place business, than it is in January; for in January there is 
the counter-stimulus of long evenings indoors, the cheerful pine-knot, 
and the patent double combination-improved chimney of the refined 
and refining first-class petroleum. 

They understand this thing by long experience at the New Syba- 
ris, where, in August and September, the compilers of “* The Examin- 
er” assemble, and shake off, as best they can, the dust of George the 
III. Street, of D Street, and of the respective attics of their winter 
industry. Col. Ingham takes with him to that retreat his Bible, a 
copy of Horace, and the books he has agreed to review, with a volume 
of “ The Arabian Nights,” and one of Palmerin of England. The 
others scarcely carry more, excepting that the ladies, knowing that 
there may come a rainy day, or that the plover may fail, fill up one 
packing-box ‘with paper-covered novels, lest the gentlemen should be 
morose. They tell a story there of a call they one day had from the 
bishop, who had read every book they had at Willowdell, and so came 
across the road, hungering and thirsting for more. He found Ingham 
watering some dead ivy, and asked eagerly for books. 

‘* Books, plenty of books!” said Ingham boldly. But he was ob- 
served to be very long washing his hands, hoping, perhaps, that some 
books might create themselves while this process went on. It could 
not last forever, however; and he and the bishop walked slowly into 
the common writing-room of the New Sybaris ground-floor. The 
bishop looked eagerly round, as a camel in an oasis looks for the 
living spring. A “London Spectator,” the last two issues of the 
* Staats-Zeitung,” the Hebrew and Greek Testaments, and the Eng- 
lish shilling “‘Shakspeare,” were all that rewarded his examination. 
But Ingham appeared from the closet with two or three volumes. 

** Would you not like,” said he in his cheeriest tones, “to take 
over this little Horace with you? If you have not read ‘ The Art 
of Poetry’ lately, you have no idea how fresh and bright it will 
seem to you.’ 

The bishop did not swear, but intimated that he could repeat more 
lines of Horace than Ingham had read that summer. 
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Not disconcerted, Ingham said, “ Here is Eginhard’s ‘ Life of 
Charlemagne.’ It is very entertaining, if you are not familiar with it.” 

The bishop said that he had never heard of it, and never wanted to. 

“I have here my Guide-books in Southern Italy,” said the undis- 
turbed Ingham. “ Would you not like to look over them?” But 
the bishop was by this time lighting his cigar on the piazza, and was 
so loud in his abuse of the resources for books of the New Sybaris, 
that, to save its name, Ingham was fain to write down to Mr. Perkins 
for three hundred pounds of light literature, to be delivered by 
Adams’s express before the next night. With these they kept the 
bishop alive for a week longer. 

The little circle of gentlemen and ladies met in the writing-room, 
on the 29th of July, just after that matchless bath, which will cer- 
tainly be immortalized in twenty sonnets, if the poets of both 
sexes on the shore, from Owl’s Head to Cape May, do their duty.- 
They all brought in their portfolios to make up ‘“ The Examiner,” 
which the reader has now before him, as well as those thirty addi- 
tional pages, which Mr. Powers will omit for want of room in the 
“make-up.” When the pile was well corded up, and addressed to 
148, Mr. Haliburton said, — 

*T have answered, this morning, a nice note from Ossipee, which 
came to ask my advice as to books to read aloud, to be read, I think, 
thissummer. ‘ Books more or less distinctively religious, -not, how- 
ever, requiring perplexing thought, and entertaining as far as may 
be,’ said my sensible correspondent.” 

“Did you recommend your own books?” said Fausta rather 
wickedly. 
‘‘T was to name four or five,” continued Haliburton without noti- 
cing her effrontery ; ‘‘ and the writer named, for instance, Ecce Ho- 
mo, Channing’s Memoirs, the Perfect Life, and some of Henry 
Ware’s books, which he had. So my choice was so far limited. I 
did name Furness’s Jesus and His Biographers, advising this in 
preference to the later recensions, the Life of Dr. Arnold, the Life 
of Mrs. Ware, Palgrave’s Sacred Poetry, and Trench’s House- 
hold Poetry (in Hurd and Houghton’s pretty editions, you know), 
Robertson's Sermons, and ‘Common-Sense in Religion.’ And I 
said they would not find ‘ The Ten Great Religions’ too heavy. Oh! 

I named Stanley’s Palestine and Sinai also.” 

“Pretty well,” said George Hackmatack: “suppose they had 
asked, as they used to do at the Dorchester Library, for ‘a sermon 
book and another book,’ what would you have said for the other 
book ?” 

“Of course,” said Haliburton, “I should have recommended 
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*Scrope,’ ‘ Lulu’s Novel,’ ‘ Ups and Downs,’ ‘ Pink and White Tyran- 
ny,’ and ‘ Mrs. Carter’s Receipt Book.’ ” 

“ That, indeed; but passing the OLD AND NEw serials, and 

taking the books of this year, what then?” 

* First and foremost,” said Felix Carter, interrupting, “ without 
question or peer, ‘Old John Quincy Adams’s Diary.’ Let alone 
the fact that the history of the country comes out of the fog so 
often, and in such unexpected forms, here is a piece of personal 
self-analysis, if you will let me say so, the truest bit of savage self- 
anatomy, which ever got put on paper. Nobody’s Confessions equal 
it. Some of us have been trying to account for the Old Man Elo- 
quent’s inconsistencies and cold-bloodedness and strangenesses, 
‘how he threw off his friends as a huntsman his pack,’ and here ut 
in speculo, he shows the whole story. No one need guess any more.” 

“You rate the book higher, then, than you do Judge Warden’s 
Life of Chief Justice Chase?” 

“T think I do.” 

“ What’s-his-name, that man that drove the bays from Wickford, 
said here, yesterday, that the Life of Chase was written, first and 
chiefly, to show that the author was an ass; second, and indirectly, 
to give some anecdotes of the chief justice. I can hardly think that 
these were the objects aimed at, whatever the evident success. But 
the book is certainly the most unfortunate monument to the fame of 
a great man, which a great man ever pulled down upon his own 
head.” 

“ You remember the negro toast to Gov. Strong? ‘ May the 
mantle-piece of his success fall upon his head!’ ” 

“ Well, here is a heap on poor Chase’s head, which it is hard to 
dig away. I thought I had some acquaintance with him, and some 
enthusiasm for him, before I read it; but I put down the book last 
night, a good deal confused, and wondering whether there were any 
such man, or whether Judge Warden and I are perhaps the only two 
men in the world. There is a strange rage against poor Sumner, 
who seems to have doubted whether this were the proper biographer ; 
and this rage is united with a practical effort on every page to show 
that Sumner’s doubts were well founded; then there are the 
author’s private views on most subjects, mixed up with frequent out- 
bursts on other people: one and another such thing often sweep him 
away so far, that he forgets that a biographer is one who writes a life.” 

“ T have found the Barneveldt entertaining.” 

“So itis. Rather hasty in composition, is it not? I suppose the 
book could hardly have been written by a Dutch historian. Itseems 
that even now passions have not subsided enough for them to know 
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how to do justice to so great a man. Do you know that we had a 
monument to him here once. Trenton of Trenton Falls, where that 
gentle and wise Mappa family were pioneers, was Olden Barneveldt 
before it was Trenton.” 

“A pity to lose the name. We might even spare one ‘ Washing- 
ton’ from our half-hundred, to preserve the memory of this earlier 
Washington.” 

“ How terribly wrought up is Mr. Motley’s story of the murder of 
Henri IV.!” Pauline Ingham said this, and added, “ This Ange- 
lique Arnauld in her convent at Port Royal comes into the circle of 
all that shock. And,if you talk of biographies, nothing can be more 
fascinating than this book is. Macmillan has reprinted it in a pretty 
edition! I have it here, left from last year,—a wonderfully well- 
told story of a very noble and pure life.” 

“ The Jansenists have come up to the surface again just in time 
for the new Old Catholics. The existence of that little church in 
Holland, biding its time for two hundred years, and then coalescing 
with this new revolt against Jesuits, is a very noble instance of, ‘ he 
that endures to the end, the same shall be saved.’ ” 

“ What is the matter with Hyacinthe ?” 

* Nothing, so far as I see? Here is the famous address which has 
so dissatisfied his Protestant friends. But he only says, what all 
Old Catholics say while they are Old Catholics, that he believes in 
a united church, ruled by bishops ; and that he does not believe in a 
church whose ties of union are unseen. This means that he is really 
an Old Catholic, and not a somewhat advanced Protestant.” 

“ Then the fault found with him is akin to the fault which the 
critics find with Morris’s ‘ Earthly Paradise,’ when they say that it 
is not the multiplication-table.” 

“ Substantially.”” And so they began discussing European politics ; 
and their talk belongs to the EXAMINER no longer. The editor, who 
had been lying on the sofa, rose after they had done, and went away 
to write in his own room. 


1 Angelique Arnauld, Abbess of Port Royal. By Frances Martin. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1873, 
‘ 25 
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* DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS,1 


Many in America, and of all creeds, 
will be curious to know a little what 
the most renowned heretic of the last 
half-century was in his personal char- 
acter and history. This desire may 
now be gratified. Prof. Zeller of 
Berlin, who knew Strauss early, and 
remained in correspondence with him 
to the end of his life, — during a 
space, that is, of more than forty 
years, —has put forth a biography, 
which, though comprised in one hun- 
dred and twenty-six pages, is a per- 
fect picture in its way. The charac- 
ter and manners of the subject, the 
course of his studies, the order of his 
intellectual development, and the 
points from which his thought and 
work went out, are indicated with ad- 
mirable completeness and precision : 
one feels that the ground is fairly 
covered. ‘ Also an elaborate charac- 
terization, so called, written by the 
editor of the “ Schwabische Merkur,” 
the principal journal in Stuttgart, may 
be mentioned, though it is more occu- 
pied with Strauss’s speculations than 
with the man himself. Moreover, an 
excellent portrait has lately been pub- 
lished in Germany, which, together 
with a life-like photograph, enables 
one to study the man in his physiog- 
nomy. The exhibit thus made is 
somewhat surprising. 

In personal appearance Strauss was 
any thing but the sort of man one 
would look for. Instead of the cold, 
hard, steel-edged critic, or of the bold 
and fierce iconoclast, one sees a slight- 
ly built man, avith a longish, half- 
womanly face, indicating delicacy and 
sensibility; a head also longish and 

1 David Friedrich Strauss in seinem Leben 
und seinen Schriften, geschildert von Eduard 
Zeller. Bonn, 1874. 


David Friedrich Strauss. 
von Wilhelm Lang. Leipzig. 
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high, a little bowed, with a hint as 
of submission in its attitude; a mild, 
meditative eye; and a general aspect 
of purity, considerate gravity, and 
gentleness. Of studious sincerity the 
face is full; but there is no aggression 
in it, nothing of the war-horse neigh- 
ing for the charge, nothing of that 
metallic temper which Strauss’s piti- 
less criticism might suggest. All 
that one learns of him consists with 
this aspect. In his eye and air, says 
Zeller, was something of almost vir- 
gin modesty. It cost him always an 
effort to put himself forth, even in a 
considerable private company. In 
conversation with intimate friends, he 
was genial, open, singularly winning; 
but he had not the hard surface 
which gives ease in public contact. 
He fled from noise ; hated contention ; 
was any thing but a parlor polemic; 
read polemical books with reluctance, 
even though written in his favor; 
and wanted wholly that love of domi- 
nance which is half the resource of 
so many a reforming Cobbett or Phil- 
lips. Affection played a large part 
in his nature: during the whole mid- 
dle period of his life, it even ruled 
his literary activity. He clung to 
old friends with rare constancy, loved 
to recall and record the memories of 
his intercourse with them, loved even 
the places where they had lived to- 
gether: indeed, this local attachment 
was a distinguishing trait of the man. 
He was a tender father, an orderly 
and dutiful citizen, in morals irre- 
proachable: aside from his heresy, he 
is without suspicion of vice. His 
personal habits were extraordinarily 
temperate and simple. He furnished 
his dwelling, when only his own tastes 
were to be consulted, almost like an 
anchorite. Fine furniture, costly dis- 
play of whatever sort, had no charms 
for him. It is noticeable, too, that, 
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while in all things a grounded liberal, 
he was a radical only in theology. 
In politics he was no revolutionist, 
was averse to all extremes, distrusted 
violent changes, held aloof from theo- 
retical formalism on the popular as 
on the princely side, was as little of a 
Jacobin as of a Jacobite. In short, 
he appears as an uncommonly simple 
and kindly man, modest, moderate, 
orderly, with womanly traits. 

There was another side to his char- 
acter, however, as might be supposed. 
He had a warm temper, and could 
flame up very high upon occasion, 
though not in the way of personal 
quarrel: he was even unforgiving 
where any injury to his friends was 
concerned. Of course, too, there was 
enduring, masculine force of charac- 
’ ter, rocky inflexibility, iron tenacity 
of will, behind his gentler traits. 
When, however, one tries to make 
the man out from what is told of him, 


it certainly seems that this tenacity 
was at last, not that of mere will, but 
of intellectual conviction; that he 
was inflexible only in submission to 
this; and that the half-submissive 
bend of the head, noticed above, sig- 


nified this sort of submission. There 
was a simplicity or unity of structure 
in him which rendered it impossible 
for his will to separate itself from his 
perceptions: while these were his, he 
must be theirs. This says nothing 
for the correctness of his opinions, 
but much for the character of the 
individual. We confess ourselves 
quite convinced that Strauss studied 
and wrote honestly, without wilful- 
ness or vanity, or pleasure in de- 
struction. Upon his work the final 
adjudication is to come; and it 
should, if only in fitness to the man, 
be as unsparing as candid; but 
against the man, apart from his opin- 
ions, history will have no criminal 
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process to carry through. To know 
this will be a pleasure to all parties; 
for all are glad, when duty per- 
mits them, to leave the grave in 
peace. 

Strauss was born in 1808, at Lud- 
wigsburg, a little city twenty miles 
north from Stuttgart. His father — 
a small merchant of some property, 
which he lost by mismanagement; 
and of some culture also; fond of 
Virgil and Horace, whom he made 
pocket companions ; fonder, too, of bees 
than of his business — was dogmatic, 
rather crusty and crotchety, perfectly 
well-meaning and unmanageable, one 
of the good people whom it is hard to 
get on with. His mother—a clear- 
headed and clear-hearted woman, 
cheery, practical, elastic, with a vein 
of humor, and a quick feeling for 
every thing simple, naive, natural — 
had a somewhat difficult account to 
make up with the angularities of her 
husband, but wore through, as such 
women will. From her, we are told, 
the son derived his “iron memory,” 
with a number of his most pleasing 
characteristics, — among them, a pe- 
culiar faculty of enjoying the ways, 
and entering into the mental modes, 
of children, and simple unlearned folk. 
David Friedrich was the third child, 
but the oldest living; the others 
being dead before his birth. He was 
a slender, weakly boy, shut out from 
the customary sports of masculine 
childhood, and was early destined for 
the career of a preacher, — perhaps 
for that reason. Schooled in his 
native city until his fourteenth year, 
then for four years at an “evangeli- 
cal seminary” founded in the six- 
teenth century for the education of 
Protestant ministers, he passed thence 
into the theological department of 
Tiibingen University. The course 
here occupied five years, of which the 
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first two were assigned to philosophy, 
with history as an accessory, the 
others ‘to theology in particular. 
Here the history of the man quickly 
began, and in a marked way; but 
here, again, a surprise awaits us. His 
first manifestations of mental char- 
acter, as will soon be seen, stand in 
extreme contrast to his subsequent 
development; while the transition 
from one to the other was as sudden as 
striking. At eighteen he was a reli- 
gious romanticist; at twenty, a full- 
blown mystic; at twenty-five he 
began “The Life of Jesus.” 

The philosophical instruction at 
Tiibingen was then nearly null: stu- 
dents in earnest with their studies 
were left to instruct themselves as 
they could from books. Strauss was 
one of a small and select circle, who 
withdrew from the noise of the ordi- 
nary student-life, — there, as at Ger- 
man universities generally, of a loud 


enough sort, — and sought for them- 
selves access to the arcana of philo- 
sophical truth. Of Kant he could 
then make nothing: Schelling was 
his first guide, — Schelling, and, next 


to him, Jacobi. These he found con- 
genial to his religious feelings, then 
warm, and, as mediated through these, 
open to his mind; and in the little 
circle, effervescent with young enthu- 
siasm, there was great effusion over 
the two chosen masters. With these 
were associated the heads of the de- 
vout romantic school in literature, 
Novalis and Tieck, from whom these 
fervid young people read and recited 
together with the due afflatus. In 
North Germany the day of this school 
was fast passing, but dawned anew in 
the South,— not, however, to be a 
long while bright. Presently Strauss 
went farther: he plunged into the 
deeps of religious mysticism with 
Jacob Béhme, and was captivated, 
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converted, illuminated. Béhme’s 
books became to him another Bible, 
even a superior Bible: his surrender 
was rapturous and entire. Now he 
formed a close intimacy with Kerner, 
who remained always a mystic, born 
to be one, and who wrote later “The 
Seeress of Prevorst.” With Kerner 
he got far into the strange cloud-land 
of somnambulistic revelation, and 
seemed entered irrevocably for a 
career as unlike as possible to the 
one in which he was soon to run so 
fast and far. . 
Schleiermacher brought him out 
of that. In Schleiermacher he found 
religion the text, philosophy the 
exposition, elucidation; nor does it 
appear that he could then have given 
his heart to any master with whom 
this was not the fixed order. But in 
the new teacher he found, also, a new 
element, —a distinct, rational process 
that asked no favors, a dialectic purely 
intellectual, that, borrowing nothing 
from sentiment, undertook to ,be its 
own guide, and to make the way 
clear step by step. Strauss felt that 
he had hitherto journeyed toward one 
or another heavenly star, with the 
sense of a sure direction indeed, but 
without the clear daylight of under- 
standing on the way. Schleiermacher 
rose upon him as a sun: he had not 
known that for the mind of man 
there could be a light of this sort. 
A new sense, almost a new soul, arose 
in the eager and aspiring youth. It 
is possible, he said, to understand ; 
presently he added, to understand 


‘all, With that, he became in spirit 


a rationalist, — one, that is, who sees 
in sentiment the impulse, but in 
intellect the universal measure. The 
spirit of his future action was from 
that time determined: its specific 
nature was decided by the specific 
quality of his mind, critical strictly, 
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and by the course of his studies im- 
mediately following. 

Meantime Baur, to be so widely 
known later as a biblical critic, had 
become a professor at Tiibingen, and 
brought jnto the study of theology a 
fresh breeze of interest, to which 
Strauss quickly set all sail. Baur, 
however, was then much less “ad- 
vanced ” than subsequently : Schleier- 
macher was his master also; and it 
may be supposed, though it is not 
said, that he first suggested to his 
pupil the study of that teacher. His 
influence with Strauss was strong, 
but was not the leading one; and he 
was soon himself to become the 
learner. 

And now, with Strauss’s last year 
at the university, came the study of 
Hegel, whom he and Baur took up at 
the same time. Here “The Life of 
Jesus” had its inception, — not, in- 


deed, the specific purpose to write 
such a book, but the point of view 


from which it went out. Hegel dis- 
tinguished sharply between Begriff 
and Vorstellung. These words can- 
not, in the strict Hegelian sense, be 
directly translated into English. We 
hit, however, nearly enough, for the 
present purpose, in saying that Begriff 
is pure intellectual truth, while Vor- 
stellung is truth mediated through 
the senses or the imagination, — pic- 
ture-trath, one might say. “The 
sun sets:” that is Vorstellung, at once 
true, and not true,— truth pictured 
by the senses, not seen in its pure 
verity by the mind. The Newtonian 
astronomy, on the other hand, is Be- 
griff, — truth which the mind beholds, 
the senses never. This distinctioa 
seized Strauss’s mind with great 
power: he could not get away from 
it. Along with it went the represen- 
tation that all primitive and popular 
_ truth is Vorstellung, — pictorial truth 
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with an imaginative body; which is 
to the interior significance, to the 
truth itself, what the physiognomy 
of a man is to his mental and moral 
qualities. Strauss hastened with 
this distinction to the Gospel histo- 
ries, to religious and theological his- 
tory in general. What here is Be- 
griff, and what is Vorstellung? was 
his incessant question. From just 
this point, all henceforth’ went out 
with him. His theological works from 
first to last are the answer to that in- 
quiry, with which he satisfied his own 
mind. 

Strauss closed his university course 
brilliantly, with two prizes for disser- 
tations; then, according to the cus- 
tom in Wiirtemberg, became vicar 
with an established pastor, in a village 
near his native city, picturesquely 
situated on the heights above the 
Neckar. Here his sermons, despite 
their solidity, were extremely popular ; 
and he was personally much beloved. 
Children and the common people al- 
ways drew to him. Here, too, he saw 
his mother often, who gave him her 
heart anew, and shared with him her 
sorrows. With his father his rela- 
tions were kindly enough, though, in 
opinion, the two stood already far 
asunder. 

Nine months here; then some 
months at Heilbronn, to fill the chair 
of an absent professor; then to Berlin, 
to see Schleiermacher and Hegel, and 
learn more. Schleiermacher he visited 
soon after his arrival, and heard from 
him the sad news that Hegel had © 
died of cholera the day before. Ac- 
cess to him fatally closed, then. In 
the surprise and pain of the moment, 
he cried out, “For his sake it was 
that I came here.” That escape was 
not to be forgotten nor forgiven. The 
Swabian neophytes had found in 
Schleiermacher and Hegel, as they 
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fondly imagined, a whole, each com- 
pleting the other; but of these phi- 
losophers each regarded his own sys- 
tem as complete, and thanked nobody 
for piecing it out with a different doc- 
trine. Schleiermacher was not the 
less disposed of the two to insist upon 
the integrity of his own system, was 
indeed a little sensitive on that head: 
besides, he reprobated Hegel’s doc- 
trine, and gathered up his skirts in 
its presence. He became cold at 
once, therefore, upon hearing Strauss’s 
unguarded exclamation; nor was his 
coldness to be overcome, though the 
latter remained for some months in 
diligent attendance upon his lectures 
and sermons. But here it was, in 


listening to Schleiermacher’s course 
of lectures upon the Life of Jesus, 
that the distinct purpose arose in 
Strauss’s_mind to write such a life 
himself, and to apply that distinction 
of Begriff and Vorstellung, which 


had seemed to him so replete with 
importance for theology. 

Big with this purpose, he returned 
to Tiibingen, and obtained the posi- 
tion of a repetent,—something like the 
English university “coach ;” his office 
being to go over with the students 
the ground of the professorial in- 
struction, and make them more thor- 
oughly acquainted with it. He 
played his réle in a large way, lec- 
turing upon logic, metaphysics, the 
history of philosophy since Kant, Pla- 
to’s “ Banquet,” the history of mor- 
als. Few lectures in the university 
had ever been so attended. Students 
flocked to his lecture-room, and list- 
ened with vast enthusiasm: his suc- 
cess, as measured by under-graduate 
voices, was most brilliant. After 
a year and a half, however, he 
withdrew himself resolutely from 
these applauses, gave up _lectur- 
ing, and devoted himself wholly to 
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the one work that lay nearest his 
heart. 

“The Life of Jesus,” fourteen 
hundred printed pages, was written 
in a year: at its conclusion, Strauss 
was twenty-six years old. In the 
following year it came out; and the 
fountains of the great deep were 
broken up; and all the clouds in the 
theological heavens ran together to 
pour upon the astonished stripling 
such a rain of reprobation as has 
fallen upon few, young or old. Aston- 
ished he undoubtedly was. His views 
were oil to his own mind: he could 
not realize, in advance, that they 
would be nitric-acid to the minds of 
so many others. He was susceptible, 
too, and felt: disapproval: it pained 
him then and always to be at odds 
with his contemporaries. Nor had 
he been prepared by any previous ex- 
perience for the one he was now to 
endure. Up to that time he had 
scarcely known what it was to be oth- 
erwise than cherished and beloved. 
In private, his winning personality 
had charmed the affection of friends. 
In public, only sympathy and admira- 
tion had greeted him. Suddenly, from 
east, west, north, and south, voices 
eried out upon him as the particular 
Satan and Antichrist of his age. A 
daring heretic was there, who had 
sown, and must reap; but a young 
man of sensibilities more than ordi- 
narily tender was there also. The 
pen was steel; but the heart behind 
it was a soft human one; and of this, 
too, one may think now, when the 
pen will offend no more. So very 
young he was! youthfully sensitive 
to praise and blame, doing his duty, 
he thought; and the religious world 
in general thought so differently, and 
would do its duty also. 

As an early consequence of his 
heretical audacity, Strauss was re- 
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moved from his honorable position as 
repetent at Tiibingen, and reduced to 
the charge of a boys’ school at Lud- 
wigsburg. Teaching boys of sixteen, 
mostly without even a dawning intel- 
lectual interest, was a weary business 
to his awakened and speculative mind ; 
but there was worse than this in the 
case. In his native town he could 
not well avoid boarding with his par- 
ents; and in that house the climate 
was raw and tempestuous to a degree. 
The father was bitterly incensed; and 
being one of those portentous good 
people, who can never make allowance 
for the mental necessities of another, 
nor ever have done with a matter 
that displeases them, he kept up an 
ado day out and day in. The worse 
the storm raged out of doors, the 
more it blew and _blustered within. 
The mother, too, since she could not 
‘take part against the son so dearly 
beloved, had to endure her share of 
the tireless persecution. It became 
intolerable. For his mother’s sake, 
even more than for his own, Strauss 
gave up his position, after suffering 
its discomforts for a year, and was 
never more to have any public em- 
ployment. He withdrew to Stutt- 
gart, took a bit of a garden-house 
back from the street, in the rear of the 
larger houses, furnished it with ex- 
traordinary simplicity, and there lived 
quite alone for six years, taking a 
short walk daily, visiting the theatre 
or opera once in a while, seeing a few 
chosen friends of an evening, but min- 
gling not at all in general society, — 
quite out of the great world, a recluse, 
absorbed in his studies, and his labors 
with the pen. Of work there was no 
lack. First of all, he had to prepare 
the subsequent editions of his book, 
which followed at the astonishing rate, 
considering the nature of the work, 
of one a’ year; and which were not 
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merely reprinted from the first, but 
carefully seen through, with considera- 
tion of the criticism incurred, some- 
times with frank submission to it. 
For example, in the third edition he 
made large concessions with regard to 
the Gospel of John; only, however, 
after further study, to return, in the 
fourth, very nearly to his original point 
of view. To this labor was added 
that of replying to some critics, the 
justice of whose animadversions he 
quite failed to recognize. Among 
these was Wolfgang Menzel, a power- 
ful writer, but not learned scholar; 
who was to be distinguished all his 
life by his hatred of Goethe, of liber- 
alism, of America, of every thing 
modern ; and whose stormy arrogance, 
assumption of Jovine supremacy, and 
style of thundering down, as from 
summits above the clouds, upon mor- 
tals below, had made almost a reign 
of terror in German literature. 
Strauss’s handling of him is praised 
by his party as- quiet indeed, and 
therefore in contrast to Menzel’s tone, 
but very keen and effective. 

In the midst of this came a sensa- 
tion. The government of Zurich un- 
dertook to give the world a specimen 
of Swiss liberality, and proffered 
Strauss the professorship of theology 
in the high school, modestly so called, 
of that city. Strauss accepted, and be- 
gan preparing a course of lectures, but 
was never to deliverthem. The chal- 
lenge to public opinion in Europe was 
promptly taken up. The honest horror 
of the theological world at such an 
appointment reached the populace 
of Zurich: a storm arose, and raged 
about the ears of the city govern- 
ment, which proved too much to en- 
counter. The invitation was with- 
drawn; but popular passion had been 
too violently excited to be so appeased ; 
and the Zurich insurrection of 1839 
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arrived. If Strauss was grieved by 
the disappointment, he was quickly 
called away fzom the sense of it by a 
deeper sorrow. His mother died: 
that one warmest heart of all the 
world for him lay cold, to soothe him 
with its love no more, no more to 
suffer for him. The home of his 
childhood died with her, chill as the 
sepulchre henceforth; for not even 
by a common grief could the father’s 
estrangement from the son be over- 
come. The latter found solace only 
in new work. He set about making 
of the material gathered for his pro- 
posed lectures a companion-piece to 
“The Life of Jesus,” the “ Glaubens- 
lehre” (system of belief). But as 
the so-called “ Life of Jesus” was no 
life, but only a criticism of the evan- 
gelical. narratives, so this work was 
no positive system of doctrine, but 
only a criticism of the Christian 
creed, involved in a history of its 
derivation and development from the 
earliest to the latest times. Here, 
too, he followed the same constant 
clew, — the distinction of Begriff and 
Vorstellung. The second work has 
attracted much less attention than 
the first, but is thought by the writ- 
er’s friends superior to it in some 
respects, especially as wanting the 
rather tedious monotony which even 
they cannot help finding in its prede- 
cessor. 

Here ended Strauss’s theological 
activity, for more than twenty 
years in fact, but forever, as he then 
thought and said. He had followed 
his clew to the end, and had no far- 
ther to go. It illustrates the purely 
critical turn of his mind, that, having 
criticised all the way through to his 
own time, he had come, in a sort, to 
the end of the world for the time 
being, and must wait for that to go 
farther before he could do so. At 
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thirty-two years of age he had written 
his task out, and laid down the pen. 
He thought he took leave of labor, 
and, by way of final divorce from it, 
married. Some years previously a 
gifted opera-singer, who briefly vis- 
ited Stuttgart, had made a deep im- 
pression upon him by the beauty 
of her singing, and the classic perfec- 
tion of her action. A second visit 
now gave him opportunity to become 
acquainted with her: an engagement 
and marriage soon followed. To do- 
mestic peace and love he now turned 
his heart. But the fate of his life was 
not to be escaped: the sweet cup soon 
turned bitter. The wife had the his- 
trionic temperament; was accustomed 
to scenic display, to publicity and 
applause: the husband was irrevo- 
eably wonted to a still and studious 
seclusion, and was simple to a marvel 
in all his tastes and habits; while it 
is not unlikely that the want of any 
outward occupation, and even, now 
that his life’s work seemed done, of 
any steadfast engagement of mind, 
made him a little wearing to himself, 
and a little exacting in his demand 
of domestic satisfaction. The two 
lived painfully together for five years, 
during which a son and a daughter 
were born to them, then parted with- 
out divorce. The wife went to Stutt- 
gart (they had lived at Ludwigsburg), 
the children, by agreement, with her, 
to be returned to the father when old 
enough to enter upon their course of 
education. The agreement, it may 
here be said, was carried out, and the 
sad affair made worse by no accesso- 
ries of scandal or strife. 

Strauss had never again a perma- 
nent home. He alighted now here, 
now there, as the three wants of his 
life — quiet, books, and intellectual 
companionship — could for the time be 
best satisfied. Nor did he for a long 
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time find a literary task of more than 
minor interest. 
biographies, very pleasing, but of men 
to whom he was drawn rather by 
affectionate personal interest than by 
their intrinsic importance. He medi- 
tated a theological dictionary, and 
- gave it up; meditated a critical his- 
tory of Christian morals, and gave it 
up; meditated a monography upon 
Diderot, but did not sufficiently like 
the subject on a nearer approach. 
And so it went on for fifteen years. 
One keen touch, however, should be 
mentioned,— his first publication after 
the “Glaubenslehre.” It was a lecture 
entitled “The Romanticist upon the 
Throne of the Cesars; or, Julian the 
Apostate,” —a strictly historical delin- 
eation, under every line of which lay 
a satire upon Frederick William IV. 
of Prussia, that remarkable sentimen- 
talist and church-worshipper, whose 
measureless, wnasked surrender to the 


pretensions of Rome prepared for the 
present Prussia and the German 
empire some of the worst difficulties 


they have to encounter. <A singular 
man, that monarch. Say “Church ” 
to him, and he was upon his knees 
forthwith. What church did not 
signify, only it should smell old; and 
the Roman, as rich in ancient odor, 
commanded his reverence peculiarly. 
It is told of the first George that he 
was very fond of oysters, but could 
not find in England such as suited 
him; something was wanting. A 
keen-witted servant took a thought. 
“ Hanover,” he reflected, “lies inland : 
English oysters, upon arriving there, 
were slightly stale.” He hastened to 
procure stale oysters, brought the 
dish to his master; and the royal 
taste was delighted. Frederick Wil- 
liam IV. worshipped “church” in 
general, but only in an article some- 
what past its prime found the per- 


He wrote several. 
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fect smack. And Prussia is paying 
dearly to-day for that peculiar taste. 
Strauss gave it its due early, but by 
an allusion that was everywhere and 
nowhere, under every word, in no 


‘word. 


The first of Strauss’s minor biog- 
raphies was in press when the revolu- 
tion of 1848 broke out, and brought 
the printing to a stand. The author, 
much against his personal inclination, 
was chosen a member of the Wiirtem- 
berg parliament, but only to find 
himself in a false position. He was 
too moderate to satisfy the radicals, 
then in a majority, and carrying mat- 
ters with a high hand, while too 
grounded a liberal to consort com- 
fortably with the opposing party, 
among whom sat that Jupiter Tonans 
of conservatism, the frowning Men- 
zel, thundering up this time from the 
ranks of the minority. Strauss be- 
lieved entirely in a liberal constitu- 
tional system; but he believed in 
understanding also, had no supersti- 
tious respect for members merely as 
such, and could never bring himself 
to say that forty ignorances ought to 
outweigh one just thought. He 
resigned. The two,parties fought on, 
and of them he wrote in a letter to a 
friend: “Right and left, with the 
princes and the people’s men, there is 
just as little insight as candor and 
fairness; and the threatened rupture 
is only delayed by the want of coun- 
sel on both sides.” So far from being 
a revolutionist or socialist, he was not 
even a democrat. “I was sincerely,” 
he says in the same letter, “for car- 
rying through a true constitutional 
system, and for a firm unity, with the 
greatest possible sparing of existing 
conditions; but if I must choose be- 
tween a despotism of the princes and 
a despotism of the masses, then I 
say without reserve, The former! 
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You may punish me for heresy; but 
I cannot do otherwise. The last drop 
of blood in my veins abhors a domi- 
nation of the populace and the dema- 
gogues as the worst of all evils.” 


Radicals who sympathize with his‘ 


theology will pardon his polities if 
they ‘can. Meantime, matters came 
quickly to a turn. A conservative 
re-action set in, to sweep all before it. 
Radicalism, that had disdainfully re- 
fused what it called half a loaf, got 
no bread, but a stone; and temperate 
liberalism, that had warned it vainly, 
had to suffer with it. 

It was nine years later, that Strauss 
for the first time brought out a non- 
theological work which commanded 
general attention, or which, from the 
nature of its subject, could do so. 
This was his “ Life of Ulrich von Hut- 
ten,” a “humanist ” of the sixteenth 
century (born 1488; died 1523), war- 
rior, writer, reformer, and champion 
of intellectual freedom, nearer to the 
modern spirit than Luther, with whom 
he stood in relations of friendly inter- 
course. This biography, which the 
German literary public welcomed 
warmly, was followed by that of 
Reimarus, the first German ration- 
alist. This brought him back to his 
old love, theology; and in 1864, after 
an interval of twenty-three years, he 
turned up again in his first ré/e, with 
the new “Life of Jesus for the Ger- 
man People,” designed to be more 
popular than the former work; but 
which, coming out at the same time 
with Renan’s full-moon romance, was 
nearly eclipsed by it. Renan really 
painted a character, truly or other- 
wise: Strauss only dissected one, or 
rather the narratives about one. If 
the former drew a good deal upon his 
imagination, and put in a Parisian 
vice or two to make the picture “ nat- 
ural,” it was still a picture; and, be- 


tween pencil and scalpel, the rivalry 
for favor is no equal one. From this 
work, Strauss turned again to the 
“ Age of Enlightenment ” in France ; 
found in Voltaire what he could not 
discover in Diderot, a theme to his 
mind, and dealt with it in six lec- 
tures, first read as such to the Prin- 
cess Alice, then published in a volume 
of modest dimensions, which was re- 
ceived with distinguished applause, 
as being wonderfully fine in style, as 
well as comprehensive and penetrat- 
ing in matter. The Von Hutten and 
the Voltaire gave him rank as a Ger- 
man classic; and when, during the 
war with France, his letters to Renan, 
in defence of the fatherland, came 
out, the heart of the nation fairly 
turned to him. Had it ended then, 
all Germany would have mourned at 
his grave. 

It was not so to end. Upon the 
veteran came the spirit of his youth: 
one last unequivocal word, reaching 
to the utmost extent of his private 
thought, he must utter to complete 
his testimony. “The Old and the 
New Belief” appeared: the general 
kindliness toward him vanished; the 
utmost of the old aversion revived. 
Can it be wondered at? Such an 
abysmal cleft he would make between 
the old and the new! And the latter, 
come to look at it, is but half-made 
land at best. So many hopes and 
solaces cast away, and in place of 
them a theory of heat, “natural se- 
lection,” and the like. It may well 
be that an account is to be made up 
between the consecrated tradition of 
the human race, on the one hand, 
and the knowledge of natural order, 
which has poured in upon the world 
since Copernicus’ time, on the other. 
But an account which simply excludes 
the former,—an account which, in- 
stead of reproducing the old secret in 
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the forms of modern thought, would 
fling it quite away, and begin anew, — 
this is not development, but revolution 
in the harshest sense of the term. But 
we wander from our purpose: let us 
leave the book, and return to the man. 

It had been sweet to Strauss to 
find himself in good acceptance with 
his nation. All that was now over; 
and with sharp pain he saw that he 
was once more isolated, —a kind of 
intellectual outlaw. Especially was 
he hurt when tones reached him that 
seemed rude, as if he were an auda- 
cious tyro, with whom the strict 
terms of literary courtesy need not 
be kept. His mind recovered itself 


soon, and stood firm, without angry 
discomposure, without regret. “ What 
it was enjoined upon me by the 
Eternal Will,” he wrote to a friend, 
“to declare to men, and not conceal, 
that have I avowed: I have preached 


my sermon out from the first word to 
the last. If now I die, none can 
accuse me of dying in debt to my 
time or my people. What I had, I 
have imparted: this little book con- 
tains all that remained unsaid. You 
will, perhaps, tell me that I have 
omitted many things; that too much 
has been touched upon insufficiently 
in my discussion. Much, I confess, 
is wanting, but not through negli- 
gence: nothing have I left out know- 
ingly or wilfully... . What I had 
to do is done as I could do it: what 
is to happen in consequence will go 
as it can. I acquiesce, knowing that 
it must happen.” ‘This letter was 
written in Latin. Was it that he 
liked to escape the J in writing so of 
himself? Or may one guess that the 
words of the old tongue, cooled by 
time, were grateful to a heart yet 
sore, and aided him to contemplate 
the situation as from a distance ? 

“If now I die:” it was indeed 
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to be so. What the mind withstood, 
the body could not: there was no 
longer the physical elasticity of youth 
to resist the harsh climate his book 
had brought about him, A malady 
of undetermined nature set in; an- 
guish in the back and limbs robbed 
him of sleep, wore away his strength. 
A visit to Carlsbad, recommended by 
the physicians, had no good effect. 
He returned weaker, worse every way, 
and calmly said to his friends that 
this illness was to be his last. New 
and more specific forms of disease, 
with new pain, supervened: he sank 
incessantly, suffering much. Months 
passed; the year turned toward its 
close; and the pain that consumed 
him was consuming still. He bore 
it all beautifully, his friends thought; 
uttering no word of complaint, fear- 
ing only that his mind should be 
darkened. In the intervals of ex- 
treme suffering, he wrote cheerful 
letters to old friends, or conversed 
with those about him; sometimes, also, 
inditing* little poems, touching in 
their affectionate simplicity, but not 
pathetic, to his son and daughter, — 
the latter happily married at Bonn; 
the former an army physician at 
Stuttgart, and his medical attendant. 
His sympathetic interest in the hope- 
ful effort of the world he was about 
to leave remained unabated; espe- 
cially in the struggle of Prussia with 
ultra-montanism, and in the future of 
that German empire to which his 
salutations had been among the warm- 
est. His opinions underwent no 
change. When very near the end, 
he read, in the original, “ Plato on the 
Immortality of the Soul,” and laid the 
beautiful book down, saying, “It is a 
bygone point of view, but was, in its 
time, necessary to humanity.” Be- 
yond the term of his own life, his 
hopes were only for his kind: he 
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had none for himself. Without sad- 
ness, nevertheless, strange though it 
seem, and in entire composure, he 
awaited his hour; and so, after near 
a twelvemonth. of wasting pain, 
passed away quietly, as a child fall- 
ing asleep. 

Let us be grateful that we live in 
an age when it is not only possible, 
but easy, and with sensible men ha- 
bitual, to distinguish between charac- 
ter and opinion. Here was a man 
faithful to the light that was in him, 
like John Calvin or John Knox. If 
neither his light nor theirs is that 
to which we, in our turn, must be 
faithful, let us rejoice that we can 
none the less acknowledge in them, 
and duly honor, the virtue of personal 
sincerity. D. A. Wasson. 


THE COMMENCEMENT ADDRESSES. 


Times and seasons adjust them- 
selves more precisely than one would 


suppose, under the great law of 
natural selection. Congress ceases its 
steady monotone for a while; and 
then begin the college anniversaries 
with their addresses, to be followed by 
the agricultural meetings and the great 
religious conventions of the autumn, 
with theirs, in turn. All of these, 
each in its turn, provide not merely 
entertainment, but real instruction, for 
hearers and readers. The college ad- 
dresses, which occupy the end of June 
and July, are delivered by picked 
men before picked audiences of men 
and women of influence, and are spe- 
cially worth attention in the literary 
record of every year. 

With this series we may class, this 
year, Dr. Gould’s curious and valuable 
account of his astronomical work in 
South America. The record is as 


1 Reception of Dr. Benjamin A. Gould by his 
Fellow-Citizens of Boston and Vicinity. 
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creditable to him as it is to the goy- 
ernment of Sarmiento, who has go 
loyally maintained the new observa- 
tory, of which the position and the 
atmosphere are such as to give results 
the most satisfactory. 

Dr. Peabody’s baccalaureate at 
Cambridge is from the text, “ Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin,” — a text which is 
not to be called ingenious; for the 
fact that those three languages did 
come together in the inscription on 
the cross is a pregnant suggestion as 
to the central place of Christ, and his 
life and death, in the world of his 
time. Biblical culture, the culture of 
taste, and the culture of patriotism, 
—these are the three necessities of 
the scholar. This is the doctrine of 
the sermon; and it is admirably 
wrought out. 

In the same pamphlet the reader 
will be glad to find the baccalaureate 
of the youngest, or third, Richard 
Henry Dana. The grandfather, in a 
venerated old age, is surrounded by 
“honor, love, and troops of friends.” 
The father—who, as an athletic 
youngster, set the boys of a generation 
ago crazy by describing the hardships 
of “ Two Years before the Mast,” and 
at the same time opened the Golden 
Gate of San Francisco to the read- 
ing world —is pulling loyally at his 
oar, serving the public and the State 
in the hard work of a leading lawyer 
in Boston. Just now he is the chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
the overseers of Harvard College. 

At the moment when we write 
these lines, the youngest Mr. Dana, 
Richard Henry Dana, 3d, is most dis- 
tinguished before the readers of this 
country, because at a very exciting 
moment, after a very hard rowing- 
match on the shore of the lake at 
Saratoga, he did not say one word, — 
feat more difficult on such occasions 
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than the most brilliant eloquence or 
repartee. And he will long be re- 
membered gratefully among under- 
graduates at Cambridge as the man 
who knew how to hold his tongue 
when there was occasion. But a 
month before, as the chosen spokes- 
man of his class, he had. delivered 
their class-oration, which is equally 
creditable to him and to them. 

After the history which is expected 
of the athletic, literary, and social suc- 
cesses of the largest class which had 
ever entered at Cambridge when they 
were admitted, Mr. Dana passes to 
the theme more interesting to general 
readers, — the duty of men of culture 
to take part in public affairs : — 


“Perhaps none of the class have forgot- 
ten a few words spoken to us during our 
freshman year, inthe Upper Hall of Massa- 
chusetts, by Mr. Hughes, —Tom Hughes, I 
mean. Some were, doubtless, then stirred 
by him with a determination to give atten- 
tion to their public duties, and do what 
they could for country. 

“While appealing to us in a thrilling 
manner to take more interest in public 
affairs, — an appeal, which, had I his power, 
I would again doubly impress upon you 
here, — he said that the difficulty with our 
country seemed to be, that the educated and 
best people disliked entering politics. 

“There is no necessity, I ain sure, for re- 
peating to-day what was so earnestly and 
well said to the class on the same subject 
in the baccalaureate sermon last Sunday. 

“Tt is only too true that too many edu- 
cated men do hold back from political life; 
that they do not attend the polls and nomi- 
nating meetings as they ought: but that is 
not the bottom of the matter. There must 
be some sufficient reason for this lack of 
interest; and it is our duty to ask ourselves 
that reason, 

“T cannot make myself believe that our 
education has unfitted men for such work, 
on the one hand; nor, on the other, that 
questions of State are not a field large 
enough for their capacities. I cannot be- 

ve that men whose habits of study have 
taught them interests outside of themselves, 
and whose knowledge shows them the 
hecessity of purity in public life, have, of 
their own accord, lest interest in the good of 
the country. 
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“No: there is a radical difficulty in the 
working of the political machinery. The 
reason that the better men do not much 
appear in politics is, that this great machin- 
ery is so arranged, that men of high princi- 
ple and honor work at an immense disad- 
vantage, compared with the less scrupulous. 

“The best of the community are at the 
short arm of the lever; and, when @ truly 
good and great man does appear, it is only 
because he has borne up against enormous 
odds.” 


The discussion which follows, — of 
the “ feudal system,” as he calls it, by 
which men now in office undertake 
the management of elections, — and 
the general supervision of the politics 
of state and nation, is specially inter- 
esting, as coming from a man so young. 
With very loyal hopefulness, he calls 
on the young men around him to do 
their full share in what he calls “a 
national reform.” The address is in 
every way worthy of the occasion. 

Gen. Walker bravely attacked the 
whole subject of wages, in the address 
which he delivered at Amherst. 

Dr. Means, at Bowdoin College, in 
an address full of thought, compared 
the philosophy and theory of govern- 
ment which he found in Plato, Comte, 
and Mill with those of Christianity. 

Dr. Hosmer’s subject at Antioch 
was the “Law of the Extremes;” 
and, in an interesting review of the 
history of philosophy and that of 
modern civilization, he showed how 
much the real progress of the world 
had gained from the struggles and 
from the contrasts of the most ex- 
treme opposites in opinion. 

At the dedication of the magnifi- 
cent Memorial Hall at Cambridge, 
Mr. Adams was the orator. At the 
. B. K. celebration there, Dr. Ever- 
ett delivered an address wonderful for 
its breadth, its precision, and its beau- 
ty of statement, which we will not 
further characterize now, in the hope, 
that, before the issue of our October 
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number, we may be able to cite at 
least some passages in its own lan- 
guage for our readers. 


WHITE'S C2DIPUS TYRANNUS.! 


WE look eagerly for editions which 
seem likely to lend attractiveness to 
the works of Greek and of Latin au- 
thors. The extraordinary facilities 
for the study of natural sciences and 
of mechanics now provided by many 
of our universities and colleges; the 
encouragement, direct or indirect, 
offered by their faculties; and the 
popular sentiment of the time, —all 
stimulate cultivation of physical sci- 
ence, to the neglect of the classics. 
Such a result seems to us a deplora- 
ble perversion of the real object of a 
collegiate or liberal education; which 
is to broaden and elevate the mind 
by the inspiration of ideas, not to fill 
it with mere facts. Facts may be 
learned elsewhere, and are but barren 
things after all; but a knowledge of 
“the best that has ever been said or 
done” can be gained at a college 
easier than at any other place, and 
cannot be acquired at all without 
some acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin literature. In order that the 
student may appreciate and act upon 
this importance of the classics, his 
interest must be awakened in them as 
soon as he has learned to read Greek 
and Latin with any ease, and before 
he is turned loose in college to 
“elect” his own studies. For this 
purpose it should be the first object 
of an editor to bring out the human 
and literary side of his work, and 
interest the student in that as he 

1The dtpus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Edited, 
for the use of schools, with English Notes and an 
Introduction, by John Williams White, -A.M., 


Professor of Greek in Baldwin University. Bos- 
ton: Ginn Brothers, 1874, 


would in a play of Shakspeare. If 
this be done, —if the editor and teach- 
er of a Greek play be something 
more than grammarians and antiqua- 
ries, — we need not fear the decline of 
classical learning. For the sympathy 
of the age with the passionate emo- 
tion, with the heroism, and, above 
all, with the pathos of the Greek 
tragedies, when these are once fairly 
presented to it, —as they are in 
Browning’s “ Balaustion ” for in- 
stance, —is a striking characteristic 
of its literature. 

In this edition of the CEdipus Ty- 
rannus, Mr. White appears to us to 
have fulfilled his part of the task very 
well. The introduction (adapted 
from Schneidewin) is clear and inter- 
esting. The principal characters are 
described, and the idea of the play 
explained with discrimination and 
acuteness. Mr. White does not men- 
tion the fact that it was through the 
fault of Jocasta, not of Laius, that 
(Edipus was born into the world; 
but the cruelty of his mutilation 
and exposure is rightly referred to 
her, according to the statement of 
the slave in line 1173, and not to Laius, 
as she herself would have it in line 
711. It is singular that many com- 
mentators, Blaydes among them, 
have not given this latter circum- 
stance correctly; though, to be consist- 
ent with Jocasta’s character, it could 
hardly be otherwise. 

The notes are full, and full in the 
right way; that is, a clew to the 
hard passages is given by the trans- 
lation of some difficult word or words, 
not by a rendering of whole sentences 
and paragraphs, as is often done. 
Nothing could be more destructive 
than the latter system, of the stu- 
dent’s ambition to puzzle out a hard 
place by himself, without which he is 
not likely to make much progress. 
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But the chief excellence of the notes 
is the thorough manner in which the 
progressive action of the play, and 
the way in which one event brings on 
another, are pointed out. This is a 
simple, but most important matter, 
and one which is usually neglected. 
If the student does not know, at 
every point in the play, exactly what 
has gone before, and what its signifi- 
eance was, he is likely to lose all inter- 
est in the part he is reading; and 
any one who is engaged in teaching, 
or who has not forgotten his own ex- 
perience, knows how common such 
ignorance is. That it cannot exist 
in the student who is using Mr. 
White’s CEdipus, is one of the best 
recommendations to his edition. As 
regards grammar and syntax, Mr. 
White’s notes are valuable both for 
his own remarks and for the numer- 
ous references to other works. We 


are glad to see that he makes good 
use of German authorities and of 
Prof. Goodwin’s “ moods and tenses.” 
The grammars to which references 
are given are Goodwin’s and Had- 


ley’s. There are also added a list of 
editions (mainly recent) of the C&di- 
pus Tyrannus, much too incomplete ; 
and a rhythmical scheme of the lyr- 
ical parts of the text, too arbitrary 
and too intricate, however, to be of 
real use. The text is Campbell’s, 
with some deviations. 
H. C. M. 


* CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Mr. Phillips’s essay, of about forty 
-pages, is a protest against the preva- 
lent tendency to put too much faith 
in that sort of proof known as cir- 
cumstantial evidence. He says, — 


1Famous Cases of Circumstantial Evidence, 
with an Introduction on the Theory of Presump- 
tive Proof. By 8. N. Phillips. Estes and Lauriat: 
Boston, 1873. 
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“No work has as yet appeared in 
the English language on the theory 
of evidence; and circumstantial evi- 
dence has been still less inquired into. 
The object of the present Essay is 
to inquire into some of the more gen- 
eral principles of legal proof, and par- 
ticularly of that species of proof which 
is founded on presumptions, and known 
to the English lawyers as circumstan- 
tial evidence. . . Evidence and proof 
are often confounded, as implying the 
same idea; but they differ, as cause 
and effect.” Again: “The princi- 
ples of evidence are founded on our 
observations on human conduct, on 
common life, and living manners: 
they are not just because they are 
rules of law; but they are rules of 
law because they are just and reason- 
able.” Common observation war- 
rants certain presumptions, such as 
that a mother shall feel an affection 
for her child, —that a man shall be 
influenced by his interest, &c. In 
any country, the principles of evi- 
dence will be suited to the culture of 
the people and the habits of the time. 
Thus, Philip de Comines’s  state- 
ment, that Louis XI. distributed six- 
teen thousand crowns, for corrupt 
purposes, among the officers of Ed- 
ward IV., is credible because it ac- 
cords with the customs of the age in 
which those monarchs lived. We 
naturally tend to refer every thing to 
our own experience, to infer’ from 
our own experience, to believe what is 
common, and to disbelieve what 
is, or seems, contrary to our own 
experience. Hence the writers on 
the general law of evidence, such as 
Mascardus and Menochius, declare 
that “all proof is arbitrary, and de- 
pends on the feelings of the judges.” 

“There are two species of pre- 
sumptive proof: the first is the 
presumption of the law, and the 
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second is the presumption of the . . . 
trier.” Evidence is divided into posi- 
tive and presumptive. ... 

“No presumption can be made but 
on a fact already known and ascer- 
tained.” “In law, the arguments 
should be drawn from one reality to 
another, and not from reality to 
Sigure, or from figure to reality.” 
Proof by one witness or by circum- 
stances is good and reasonable in 
certain cases. If the process be reg- 
ular, a proof is complete when the 
judges are satisfied. The proof is 
complete, on the part of the prosecu- 
tor, when he produces the best evi- 
dence to be had: whatever its effect 
on the court may be, the proof should 
be made to rest there. Aypothetical 
reasonings are susceptible of the 
highest degree of evidence when the 
hypothesis explains many phenome- 
na, and contradicts none; and when 
every other hypothesis is inconsist- 


ent with some of the phenome- 
na.” 
The 


evidence has of late been over-esti- 


certainty of circumstantial 


mated, our author believes. “It is 
said that circumstances cannot lie. 
This is very true; but witnesses can, 
and from whom do you obtain cir- 
cumstances, but from witnesses. 
Thus you are liable to two decep- 
tions: first, in the tale told by the 
witness; and, secondly, in your own 
application of those circumstances.” 
Mr. Phillips denounces the innova- 
tion of Baron Legge, 1752, and Jus- 
tice Buller, 1781, in which they as- 
sert the superiority of circumstantial 
to direct evidence. The trial of 
Capt. Donnellan, before the latter, is 
considered at length, and ridiculed in 
a masterly way. 

Mr. Phillips would guard against 
the dangers of proof by circumstan- 
tial evidence by fixed rules; and he 


Margaret Fuller. 


suggests eleven which he deems im- 
portant. 

Twenty-seven of the most remark- 
able cases of circumstantial evidence 
follow the essay. They are taken 
from the records of many countries, 
and some of them are extremely in- 
teresting. The book concludes with 
the trial of Leavitt Alley, which is 
still fresh in the memory of all. 


MARGARET FULLER.! 


ANOTHER generation has grown to 
manhood and womanhood since that 
sad shipwreck in which Margaret 
Ossoli, — whom we all remember still 
as Margaret Fuller, — with her hus- 
band and her child, was swept away 
in the surf of Fire Island. This 
generation hardly understands, per- 
haps, the mingled love and gratitude 
with which she was regarded in the 
circle of those who loved literature 
and art, and of those who hoped and 
believed that the culture of women 
was to be conducted more solidly and 
more efficiently than it ever had been 
in the past. 

The Biographical Memoir of her 
life, which was a labor of love of 
her three friends, Mr. Emerson, Mr. 
William Henry Channing, and Mr. J. 
Freeman Clarke — was a monument 
well worthy of this noble woman. 
That three such men should have 
united to build it was in itself an 
eminent token what manner of 
woman she was. Few books have 
served, as this has done, for stimulus 
and inspiration for young persons 
who have their own education to 
achieve. The changes of impulse 


1 Life and Works of Margaret Fuller, the Coun- 
tess Oxsoli. In six volumes, with a portrait. 
A new edition, in six volume:. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1874. 
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and motive through which she 
passed, the mistakes she made, and 
the mistakes she loyally and nobly 
corrected, have served as lessons, and 
the illustrations of lessons, for many 
lives, just as she herself would have 
been glad and proud to think they 
should serve. 

Her own essays, wisely collected 
from the various magazines and 
newspapers for which they were 
written, and carefully edited by 
her brother and these distinguished 
friends, made four other volumes, 
long since very rare, though prized 
among the familiar gods of the circle 
of her friends. “Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century” is that most 
often cited, perhaps, as it is the 
largest of the separate books which 
were published in her lifetime. But 
there are many of the shorter essays 
which give much more distinct inti- 
mation of the habit of her thought 
and feeling, which are in a thousand 
ways more suggestive, because they 
are more original. 

The whole series, long since out of 
print, are now published in a new 
edition of six volumes, by Roberts 
Brothers. They contain the portrait, 
which has a certain interest of its 
own, as being taken from one of the 
first daguerrotypes of the infant days 
of photographic art, in the pre-Adam- 
itic days, when Plumbe took por- 
traits in Boston. 


THE SUN’S PHOTOSPHERE. 


A pamMpHtetT by Prof. Langley on 
the minute construction of the sun’s 
photosphere, anticipates a perspec- 
tive and more complete publica- 
tion by the Allegheny Observatory, 
of which this accomplished gentleman 
is the chief. The admirable equa- 
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torial of the Allegheny Observatory 
is thirteen inches ; and the high power 
gained in this instrument has given 
him rare opportunities to study what 
Mr. Nasmyth called the “willow-leaf” 
structure of the solar surface, and 
what Mr. Stone and Mr.* Donkin 
thought to resemble rice-grains. 

It is impossible to describe Prof. 
Langley’s very curious results, with- 
out reference to his excellent photo- 
graphs of two spots on the sun and 
the solar surface around them. In 
desribing them he says, — 


“To represent the graduations of light 
from the intensest splendor to the darkness 
of the nuclei, we have here only the limited 
range between a white and a black pigment. 
This almost compels partial falsity in the 
degrees of shade; and there is, for instance, 
in the drawing, a relative exaggeration of 
the shade which marks the outer boundary 
of the penumbra, and without which the 
important details would be hardly visible. 
The drawing is crossed by fine lines, which 
represent squares of the Rogers reticule 
projected on the sun; and it will be con- 
venient to remember that the side of each 
corresponds very nearly to a linear measure 
of 5,000 miles. The line marked H cor- 
responds nearly to the trace of the ecliptic: 
lines parallel to it are lettered, and those 
perpendicular to it numbered, so that by 
Js, for example, we may denote the part 
of the spot near the intersection of ‘J’ 
and ‘ 13.’ 

“In approaching the spot, the photo- 
sphere becomes usually very slightly 
brighter; and it is more difficult to distin- 
guish individual granules till just at the 
edgeof the penumbra. Here the continuity 
of the photosphere is suddenly interrupted. 
The penumbra is usually darkest around 
this edge; the shade defining the granules, 
which here appear to be elongated, while 
some are apparently pulled out into long 
filaments, which cross the outer penumbral 
shade without a diminution of brilliancy. 
Then the penumbra grows brighter to the 
inner edge, but not with a uniform pro- 
gression; there being rather a sudden in- 
crease of brightness at about half its width. 
This inner edge is usually (not invariably) 
the brightest part of it; and it is sometimes 
comparable in brilliancy to the photosphere. 
(The general description just given applies 
only to the normal type of spots, and has 
very wide exceptions.) The penumbra is 
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all but wholly made up, as it appears on a 
first examination, of cloud-forms, whose 
structure makes them seem like fagots or 
sheaves of some elongated objects. These 
sheaves, Mr. Dawes has compared to 
bundles of thatch; the likeness being helped 
by what appear to be individual straws 
protruding beyond others over the penum- 
bral shade. With further study, with the 
highest powers, Mr. Dawes’s domparison 
does not quite hold. With these the pen- 
umbra is resolved into ‘filaments’ of 
extreme tenuity, which by their aggrega- 
tion make the ‘thatch,’ just as the minute 
granules of the photosphere compose the 
‘rice-grains.’ These filaments I have 
observed to have a tendency to lie in sheets, 
or folds, whose superposition causes dif- 
ferent degrees of brightness, and gives the 
thatch aspect (Gs to Hr ); and there is also 
a reseinblance (not shown in the drawing) 
at times to the appearance of water falling 
so thickly that it coheres in sheets or veils, 
such as are seen, for instance, in advance 
of the main body of the fall at Niagara, or 
even at moments in violent rain-storms. 

“In the best definition, I find that the 
normal darkness of the outer penum- 
bra is nothing else than the darkness of 
the gray medium in which the granules 
float all over the sun; though much deeper 
tints are here and there found, which some- 
times make the penumbraalmost resolvable 
into a ring of little spots. Over this shade, 
stretch here and there bright filaments, 
which are continuous with the granules of 
the photosphere (Ks Fs to Er and else- 
where); through it are sometimes dimly 
traceable’ filaments, which apparently float 
at lower depths. It seems to me that 
there is no room for doubt, that ‘filaments’ 
and ‘granules’ are names for different 
aspects of the same thing; that filaments, 
in reality, are floating vertically all over 
the sun, their upper extremities appearing 
at the surface as granules; and that in the 
spots we only see the general structure of 
the photosphere, as if in section, owing to 
the filaments being here inclined. They 
are in the best definition very commonly 
observed to have a ragged outline near 
theirextremities, like bearded grain, sugges- 
tive of the idea that they may be formed of 
the union of a still smaller order of their 
kind. They are not of strictly uniform size, 
but the larger ones usually give indications 
of resolvability.” 


In a subsequent part of the paper, 
Mr. Langley says, — 


“Solar cyclones, which, even without the 
aid of the spectroscope, we see are incom- 
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parably more violent than ourown tropical 
tornadoes, act.on the filaments without 
destroying their identity. It is probable 
that both the filaments and the granules I 
have so minutely described may hereafter 
be resolved into smaller components still; 
but their persistent individuality as a whole, 
under such disturbance, impresses me as a 
most striking feature, and one for which, 
under similar circumstances, we have no 
exact ahalogy in our own meteorology.” 


While it is impossible for us to 
abridge or condense Prof. Langley’s 
admirable paper, we cannot but make 
one or two more extracts from it, 
which will be curious, even to the 
reader who is not able to examine 
the illustrations. 


“In this respect, these minutie are of 
interest; their study suggesting answers to 
many questions, and enabling us to decide 
in part as to opposed theories. Near Is the 
filaments are contorted and thrown over 
each other, a thing of ordinary occurrence. 
The row of brilliant dots immediately 
below this is an appearance which has not 
escaped Secchi, who has an illustration of 
it. Its physical interpretation has never, I 
think, been given: we obtain it in connec- 
tion with the study of the filaments imme- 
diately below. The filaments in general 
wear the appearance of lying in sheets, or 
like feathers on a quill; but here the planes 
in which they lie are tilted vertically (by 
the action of an ascending current?) so as 
to expose the tips only which form the 
dots. Immediately below an instance is 
given of the effects of a current apparently 
setting upward, and forniing part of a 
whirlwind, with an axis greatly inclined to 
the vertical, two successive laminz of 
filaments being both curved and tilted. 
Following these filaments down to the 
umbra, we find them nearly uniformly 
curved, and just beyond them the umbra 
filled with brilliant points, on a ground less 
dark than the general shade. From this 
part of the spot (K¢ to Je ), every filament 
is copied, in exact collocution with its 
neighbors, from nature. We observe that 
their curvature increases rapidly towards 
their ends, and that those almost in contact 
may have their curves opposed. The 
physical explanation of this appears to 
involve the assumption of the presence of 
numerous small and independent whirl- 
winds; even right-handed and left-handed 
whirls being in juxtaposition. . . 


“In the spot whence this was taken, the 
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was so strikingly suggestive of 

crystalline structure, that it was necessary 

to recall that each ‘crystal’ was from 

one to two thousand miles in length, to 

the illusion. It is probably due to a 

rift in the photosphere (however caused), 

the filaments on opposing edges being 
partly drawn out and partly dissipated. 

“The appearance of the part of the spot 
just over this is inadequately represented 
in the sketch; and it would, in fact, be hard 
to depict it. Pine-boughs, covered with 
hoar-frost and icicles, would not unfairly 
imitate.its effect; for the impression derived 
in the polarizing eye-piece from the pure 
whiteness and the crystal-like forms of 
such portions is associated rather with cold 
than heat, ... ‘ 

“T will briefly recapitulate those of the 
results of these telescopic studies which 
seem to have been before little observed or 
undescribed. .. . 

“The ultimate visible constituents of the 
solar photosphere being, not the rice-grains, 
but smaller bodies which compose them, 
and the size of these latter being valuable 
at not over 0’°3; from a comparison of the 
total aréa covered by them with that of 
the whole sun, we are entitled to say that 
the greater part of the solar light comes 
from an area of not over one-fifth of its 
visible surface, and which may be indefi- 
nitely less. 

“ We must then greatly increase our received 
estimates of the intensity of the action to which 
solar light (and presumptively its heat and 
actinism) are due, on whatever theory we form 
them. (There is a presumption from obser- 
yation that there is a drift of all the pho- 
tosphere in a direction approximately 
parallel to its equator, while the evidence 
as to this point is not yet conclusive.) 

“In the penumbrz there are not only 
numerous small cyclones, and even right 
and left handed whirls in the same spot, 
but probably currents ascending nearly 
vertically; while the action of superposed 
approximately horizontal currents is so 
general, that they must be considered essen- 
tial features in our study of solar meteorolo- 
gy. Astudy of the outer penumbral edge 
leads to the conclusion that it is formed by 
rupture.”’ 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

THE figures in the following ab- 
stract of Lord Sandon’s speech will 
show to what extent the enlargement 
of public education in England has 
gone. 
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THE Epvucation Vote.—On the 2d 
of June, in Committee of Supply, Lord 
Sandon moved the Education Vote for 
England and Wales, which this year 
amounts to £1,356,852. This is an excess 
of £57,000 on last year; provision being 
made for an addition of 160,000 to the num- 
ber of day children, and there are also five 
new inspectors provided for: but Lord 
Sandon warned the committee to be pre- 
pared for a larger increase next year. De- 
scribing to the committee what had been 
done to carry out the Act of 1870, the vice- 
president said, that, by the middle of 1875, 
schools will either be built or building for 
the whole of the country, and provision 
will then be either made or making for 
4,000,000 children, —namely, 2,500,000 in 
voluntary schools receiving grants, 1,000,000 
in schools not receiving grants, and 500,000 
in school boards. There are school boards 
established for 104 boroughs, with a popu- 
lation of 5,500,000, and for 717 local par- 
ishes, with a population of 2,000,000; and! 
by the middle of next year he calculated 
that nearly half the population of England 
and Wales will be under school boards. 
For these schools there will be required 
25,000 head teachers; and Lord Sandon 
showed how, as he expected, these would 
be forthcoming. There are 2,200,000 chil- 
dren on the books, of whom 1,400,000 are 
between seven and thirteen. But of these, 
500,000 have not atttended half the year. 
To these irregular attendances Lord San- 
don attributed the insufficient result which 
was obtained for all our expenditure; and 
this led him to discuss the question of com- 
pulsion, and the expediency of laying 
down a limit of age—say, ten years— be- 
low which no child should be employed. 
Discussing the operation of the Agricul- 
tural Children’s Act and the act of last 
year, he defended his minute, lowering the 
standard for outdoor pauper children, on 
the ground that it was the only alternative 
to prohibiting the employment of these 
children under thirteen years. Finally, 
he declared it to be the intention of the 
government to carry out the actin a spirit 
of fairness and impartiality; and, deprecat- 
ing the introduction of religious differences 
into educational matters, he predicted 
that that religious body which proves that 
it cares more for the interests of the chil- 
dren than its own aggrandizement will ob- 
tain the suffrages of respectable portions 
of the people. Mr. Birley, Mr. Wheel- 
house, Mr. Heygate, Mr. Forster, Col. 
Barttelot, Mr. Pell, and Mr. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth having spoken on various points, 
the vote was agreed to. 
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Musical Pebietw. 


[Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of diffi- 
culty; e. g. 1 very easy, 7 very difficult. Capitals 
(A. to G.), the key. Small letters without brackets, 
the range of the voice.] 

G. D. Russgxit & Co., 126 Tremont 

Street. 

Souvenir for Elise. 3. A minor. 
Beethoven 50 
Mr. Perabo has given: us " nothing 

more fascinating than this trifle 

among his “ Twelve Selections” for 
the piano. We do not remember to 
have seen this little tone poem in print 
before, though it was published in 

Germany by Ludwig Nohl. The manu- 

script bore this title : “ For Elise, April 

27. In memory of L. von Beethoven.” 

It is lovely as a summer breeze, or a 

bird swaying on a tree-top, with a 

thythm full of grace, and a theme that 

a child would learn and love. Re- 

quires delicate perception, and a light, 

flowing, legato touch, to do it justice. 

After School. Ernst Perabo. 
1. Leaving School. 2. 

2. Playing Soldier.’ 2 . 

3. Birds’ Funeral. 2 . 25 

4. Leap-Frog. 2 25 

Our young artist means to keep us 
in his debt eternally, not alone by his 
arrangements of hitherto scarcely 
known gems from the great masters, 
but with the true feeling, that, in art, 
there’s nothing great, and nothing 
small. He has written for the little 
folks, and quite as truly for their 
teachers, a series of short, easy pieces, 
that are really good, and thoroughly 
musical. Carefully fingered, and en- 
graved with an exactness that lessens 


25 
25 


materially the difficulty of reading, 
the entire series will be a welcome 
addition to the teachers’ repertoire for 
beginners. “The Birds Funeral” is 
quite tragic, reflecting a march 
Sunébre, as a dewdrop, the spacious 
firmament on high. As we listen, 
we see the dove as chief mourner, and 
discern the serious little ones with the 
flower-strewn bier. The pain and 
grief, while they last, are as real as 
the shadow of a cloud in April: fortu- 
nately, they are equally brief; and, 
coming home, they are quite likely to 
play “ Soldier ” or “ Leap-Frog.” It is 
all one. Does not the band, after a 
soldier’s funeral, do likewise ? 


Coming of Spring Waltzes. 3. 
E. R. Zikoff bi ay 
Four waltzes. Easy and rhythmic. 


Starlight through the Mist. 3. 


15 


E>. L. Gilbert Clifton 40 


Reverie Caprice. Will the author 
forgive us, if we say it sounds like a 
woman’s music? The air is graceful 
and pleasing; the arpeggios, of the 
simplest form; the style of composi- 
tion that in which sentimental young 
ladies in the twilight, — those who 
have facile fingers, we mean, and are 
up in their arpeggios, — are prone to 
indulge, and call it improvising. As 
such, it is graceful, and pleasant to 
listen to, but fails to suggest a fresh 
thought, or any real inspiration ; after 
all, it is only “Starlight through the 
Mist.” By its very title, it has a right 
to be rague and indefinite. 
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Minnelied. 5. G. Mendelssohn. .60 

Apparently the Minnelied from 
Opus 34, the book of songs whose 
Auf Fligeln des Gesanges is familiar 
wherever the author is known. We 
cannot verify the statement, tite vol- 
ume not being at hand; but it is 
the only song of Mendelssohn’s, with 
that specific title, which we can recall. 
This transcription for the piano, by 
Stephen Heller, makes one more treas- 
ure for those who love Mendelssohn’s 
songs, yet cannot sing, save with their 
fingers. Movement andante tran- 
 quille. . In this connection, we would 
speak of the fine edition Messrs. 
Russell & Co. are giving us of choice 
selections from the great master; 
many of them from Mendelssohn’s 
orchestral works. The engraving is 
clea and liberal, the printing and 
paper worthy the subject treated. To 
print good music badly ought to be 
reckoned a crime ; while the converse 
should stand for a virtue. 


Fantaisie Polka. 4. D®. Lys- 
berg . a2". - . + $1.00 
A brilliant oollon: by a popular au- 

thor, well arranged for four hands; 

would make a capital exhibition piece, 
or brighten up an amateur concert 
or musicale. The entire series em- 
braces about twenty duets, from the 
best of the popular light music by 

Sporholtz, Gounod, Schubert, Strauss, 

&c. Any number taken at random 

would give satisfaction to performers 

and audience. 


VOCAL. 
Sweetheart. 3. BP». rhb 
D*.) Millard 60 
A genuine contralto otis a- areal 
love-song too. But who is there that 
has not at some time echoed, or hopes 
not at some time to echo, the refrain 
of 


“Sweetheart I’d be, 
Sweetheart, to thee ”’? 


Well, he has not lived, or has lived 
in vain, who knows not the sweetness 
of liebe und geliebt. Like most of 
Millard’s songs, the melody is one that 
lingers, the accompaniment not at all 
troublesome. 


1. Palm Sunday. 
to F.) J. Faure 


2. Evening. EF”. 
G.) Gounod . 


4. Dedication. A». 5. ~~ 

G.) Schumann 40 

Three of Victor Manuel’s steak po- 
pular concert songs, each having on 
the titlepage a capital likeness of the 
handsome tenor. The first two have 
French and English words. The 
Schumann song has the beautiful 
German words also, and is perhaps the 
most difficult to sing satisfactorily, if 
one must play the accompaniment at 
the same time. Each of these lovely 
songs requires taste as well as skill ; 
but they are not in the bravura con- 
cert style, and need frighten no ear- 
nest music-lover who has a sympa- 
thetic tenor voice. 


B. 5. (F 


50 


4. (E to 


50 


Ave Maria. E. 5. (B” to 
E*.) Luigi Luzi . . . 40 
No 6 in acollection (it is popular 

to say album now, we believe) of Ave 

Marias by Schubert, Franz, Gounod, 

Kucken, Luzzi, and Panofka. We 

think it is a reprint of an edition pub- 

lished five or six years ago. ,The 
names of the composers are warrant 
of excellence. English and Italian 

words are given, — the former by J. 

C. D. Parker, says the titlepage; but 

within credit is given to Theodore 

T. Barker: it matters very little, 

the Italian words are the most musical, 

of course. 





0. Ditson & Co., 277 Washington 
Street, Boston. 

May Blossom. FE”. 4. 
covitz o ISS SY OD 
Mazurka brillante, by the young 

Hungarian who served for a new 
musical sensation last season. Not 
that he is not something more and 
better than that, in very deed a 
genuine artist, whose interpretations 
of classic works had a freshness long 
to be remembered. His own compo- 
sitions are graceful pieces for the 
drawing, or as concert encores. His 
young lady admirers, and their name 
is legion both in New York and Bos- 
ton, will find “ May blossoms” pleasing 
to learn and to play, and not too 
difficult. 

La~ Bounce. Lys- 
DRS ko le Bek. whet WED 
Clodhopper’s dance, in plain Eng- 

lish. Said clodhoppers might as well 

be rendered peasants perhaps, and 
suggest something more in keeping 
with the spirit and rhythm of the com- 
position. It is quite fresh, and worth 

_ learning, hardly difficult enough for 

the marking, except for an octave 

passage. 

Liszt’s Concert March. 2. C. 

H. Maylath ey ae 

All truth can lie in a nutshell, 
and even Liszt is diluted for childish 
hands. The list of classical pieces 
which this concert march heads, in- 
cludes a mazurka and waltz of Cho- 
pin, a Beethoven rondo, one also 
of Haydn, and a Mozart andante, 
an improvement, certainly, on the Mul- 
ligan Guards and other themes which 

Mr. Maylath has been kindly fitting 

to our infants’ comprehension. We 

are certainly glad to have six classical 
pieces arranged easily for the piano. 

Second Banjo. 7. G. Gotts- 
chalk . e* 9% . $1.50 


Bos- 


»: *'s. 
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Twenty-three pages of brilliant 
music, that say Gottschalk in every 
line. To his ardent admirers it will 
be a fresh delight: to those who have 
not yet been kindled to enthusiasm, 
it is hardly a touchstone. When he 
played his own creations, they became 
instinct with life : it was life, however, 
ephemeral, and danced and glittered 
like motes in the sunbeam; under 
our heavier fingers and duller intui- 
tion, they become only gray dust. 
There is something divine in such 
enthusiasm as his friend and biog- 
rapher, Espadera, displays: it kindles 
while we read; and we wish, for his 
sake, that we, too, could place the 
young Creole side by side with Cho- 
pin, for whom his “elective affinity 
was greatest.” But the public and 
the future will decide for him as 
for other aspirants to immortal fame. 
The “Banjo” is far more pleasing, and 
less difficult (except fora certain inimi- 
table touch which only the author 
could give), than the “Chant de 
Guerre.” At all events, there is good 
practice in it, and a pleasing tribute 
from his warm friend and ardent 
admirer, N. D. Espadera, who, at the 
request of his family, has undertaken 
to give to the world Gottschalk’s 
posthumous works. 


VOCAL. 


Ho! Fill me a Tankard. EF. 
3. (BtoD.) Hatton .30 
A companion-song to “Simon the 
Cellarer.” Words by W. H. Bellamy. 
The song is a real cavalier song, and 
intended as an imitation, in phrase- 
ology as well as in style, of the roy- 
stering ballads current among the 
adherents of the ill-fated Charles, — 
“No Puritan ale, thin, sour, and pale, 
No villanous cold small-beer, 
But a tankard full of the right ‘Lamb’s 
wool,’ — 
A gentleman’s draft, dost hear?” 
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If an honest prohibiiionist cannot 
sing that, he can at least echo the 
refrain, — 

“ May confusion fall upon traitors all, 
And honest men have their own!” 
Hatton could write songs of every 
type, jolly, serious, or sentimental : 
there is something in their very inner 
essence that too many of our modern 

song-writers seek in vain. 
The Brook and the Wave. F. 
3. (CtoF.) J.L. Molloy  .25 
Longfellow’s words, we all know: 
the setting is the prettiest thing of 
Molloy’s we have ever seen. It is so 
simple, so graceful, that every one 
who “sings a little” ought to have 
it, — 
“ The brooklet has found the billow, 
Though they flowed so far apart, 


And filled with freshness and sweetness 
That turbulent little heart. 


The brooklet came from the mountain, 
As sang the bards of old, 
Running with feet of silver 
Over the sands of gold.” 
Don’t forget me. 3. C. (C to 
Di), Pinauti... 6 + so 91: AO 
A song for remembrance ; hardly 
as good as Pinsuti’s best. 
Rosabella. E>. 3. (D to E*) 


John Daniell . .40 


Musical Review. 


The words, “ It is not’ that her face 
is fair,’ by Rev. George Peter, have 
a charming quaintness about them, 
which the simple music fits well. 
Apparently the reverend lover does 
not seriously object to her beauty, 
albeit, — 

** When I behold my gentle dove, 

Not that I see alone I love; 

Not for the person, but the soul, 

That animates the charming whole.” 
Well, a lovely soul ought to dwell 
in a lovely body: if it does not, there’s 
a fraud somewhere. 


Love thou. 4. E”. Pinsuti. .75 
Duettino for contralto and _ bari- 
tone, or two basses. Movement an- 
dante. Italian and English words. 
Accompaniment requires careful prac- 
tice; but it blurs the vocal effects. 


The Magic Spell. 2. C. (D 
to E.) W.C. Levy 35 
A gypsy song at a fairies’ fancy 

fair. 

Do you think I could forget 
thee? D. 2. Wyatt 

My heart's best love. D. 2. 
Brockway . ; 

Eva Dunbar. F. 


2. J. H. 
McNaughton. . ... 
Simple songs, with choruses. 


Note To MusicaL PEOPLE. — Any piece of music named in the above Music Review will be mailed 
to any address, free of postage both ways, on receipt of the retail price. 





